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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The author of this book, in earlier years, often felt an ardent 
desire to sing or say something about his native land; but 
how to accomplish this literary feat satisfactorily to himself 
and the public was a problem rather difficult of solution. 

In the following pages he has endeavoured to sketch — 
however imperfectly — a few of the places he has visited, 
and some of the incidents which occurred on the road; but 
it remains with his patrons to say how far he has been 
successful. 

He fully intended, at one time, to have conveyed his readers 
through the greater part of Scotland, for it is all as well known 
to him as the South and West; but he found that such an 
undertaking involved more time and money than he could 
command. 

Volumes might be written concerning the feudal fortresses 
still extant in Scotland, and the traditionary lore inseparably 
bound up with them; but he never intended to write exhaus- 
tively, but merely to glance cursorily at places as he passed, 
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and endeavour to convey to the youthful reader some phases 
of men and manners as seen in Scotland fifty years ago. 

Strange as it may read, the writer has beheld the population 
of a seacoast town assembled on the beach to view a small 
steamboat passing through the bay. The locomotive engine 
again excited wonder and awe, and, in a great degree, emptied 
the roads of weary pedestrians. The ekctric telegraph next 
far exceeded the wildest dreams of the most imaginative. If 
any person, half-a-century ago, had ventured to predict, that in 
the most obscure village the affairs of nations at the uttermost 
ends of the earth would be known every morning, he would 
have been held up to ridicule, and treated as an insane 
dreamer, an unsafe member of society. By these agencies, 
and the great improvements which have taken place in agri- 
culture, the whole physical aspect of the country has been 
so entirely changed that the rising generation can scarcely 
comprehend the great alterations which have taken place. 
The rapid strides made in science, art, and industry dur- 
ing the present century are positively astonishing. And 
last, though not least, cheap literature, with its rich streams 
of knowledge, must ultimately tend to hasten the blissful era 

** When man to man, the warld o*er, , 
Shall blithers be for a' that." 

The West and South of Scotland are so interwoven with the 
life and poetry of Burns that it is impossible to traverse either 
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of them without seeing places hallowed by his genius. From 
"Girvan's fairy-haunted stream," in the south of A5Tshire, to 
flowing Nith, in Dumfriesshire, every sylvan nook and wim- 
pling burn have their beauty embalmed in imperishable song. 
If the author lovingly lingers on this theme — so dear to his 
heart— he hopes the reader will remember that he has not 
travelled out of his way in search of a subject, nor trespassed 
on the domain of the biographer, but merely recorded 
impressions received at the shrine of Burns. 

The traditions scattered throughout the book are generally 
founded on stories yet current in the localities to which they 
refer. With the scene of the Last Laird of Daltippin he has 
been familiar from his earliest years. Old Dailly, where 
Semple and M*Clorgan fell, and where a monument was 
erected to their memory in 1825, is one of the most secluded 
spots in the kingdom. The old roofless Church, environed, 
as it is, with stately trees and murmuring streams, is truly 
picturesque and beautiful. 

Here would I lay my weary head, 

When ended is life's fitful dream, 
And mingle with the spirits fled 

When stars light up Glenquhaple*s stream. 
The old kirk's hoary ivied dome 

Would give me what I seek — A home ! 

THE AUTHOR, 
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CHAPTER I. 

TAM ROGERS. 

Tam Rogers was bom in the west country, in a village famed 
for the nomadic habits of its inhabitants. Early in life he 
evinced a strong predilection for the muses, notwithstanding 
the warning of a provost that "he wad never be worth tippence 
if he continued to cultivate the smiles o' the rhyming jauds." 
But in open defiance of this sage advice, Tam pursued his evil 
habit of spending his valuable time visiting old feudal castles, 
solitary kirkyards, glens little frequented, and the peaks of the 
highest hills. Every phase of nature — and they are numberless 
— had innumerable charms for Tam. If a storm swept the sea, 
and the foam of its fury was flung on high, as the waves spent 
their wrath on the beetling crags which defied their power, that 
was delightful music to his ear; or if the fishing boats lay with 
flapping sails on the waveless frith, that was equally charming. 
Anxiously he watched for the first indication of spring, and, 
like every rhymster, sang the glory of the snowdrop and the 
star-like daisy — the last after Burns a long way. At this joyous 
season, when the earth is awakening from the chilly embrace 
of winter, the heaven-soaring skylark was not forgotten, and 
the blackbird and thrush came in for a due modicum of praise. 
June, with its roses, was no more dear to him than September 

B 
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with its fruits and grain. But his love of nature may be 
expressed in these two lines: — 

" Even winter bleak has charms for me. 
When winds howl through the leafless tree." 

Bums' couplet found an echo in his heart, as it ever will in the 
souls of all who love the sublime and beaudfiiL 

But the halcyon days of dreamy boyhood drew to a close, 
and our hero was forced to take the road — not as an antiquary 
or artist, but as a pedlar. His progenitors had been itinerant 
merchants for many generations, and there w^as nothing dero- 
gatory to his honour in following the same occupation; and, 
as his worthy mother said, " there was naething to prevent ane 
o' his years — ^licht o' foot an' keen o' intellec' — frae makin' a 
fortune." 

Tam took the road as delightedly and with as much zest 
and energy as Mungo Park, Livingstone, or Stanley departed 
to explore Africa. Now, he thought, as he wended his way 
up ^Vrdmillan Hill, I will have ample opportunities of visiting^ 
the spots famed in story and song; and this was a source of 
unspeakable joy to him. At length he sat down to rest beside 
Ardmillan Cave, which he had heard was the scene of many a 
fierce fight between the smugglers and the excisemen ; and as 
this is the nearest point of land to Ailsa Craig, and commands 
a magnificent view of the Frith of Clyde, Ardmillan Bay, and 
the long straggling town of Girvan, the afflatus came upon him, 
and he tuned his lyre and sung : — 

When west winds howl round Ailsa's peaks. 

And Arran *s wreathed wi' snaw, 
When dowie birdies cower their wings 

In ilka leafless shaw ; 
When low has sunk the wintry sun 

Behind the Bennan gray. 
Yet beauty even lingers then 
' Around Ardmillan Bay. 

Majestic mountains, wild and grand. 

Loom o'er the azure tide; 
While at their base the stately ha' 

Looks o*er the spreading Clyde. 
The mariner, when tempest-tossed. 

Has blest the cheerfu ray 
It sends at night, across the waves 

To light the pathless bay. 
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How sweet to watch the tiny waves 

Stray o'er the yellow sand, 
Beneath the thyme-wreathed hoary rocks 

That o'er them loom sae grand, 
To hear frae Ardwell's Braes break forth 

The blackbird's vesper lay ; 
While many a boat wi' idle sails 

Is mirrored on the bay. 

"By the Hill o' Houth!" exclaimed a man, with a strong 
Milesian accent, " ye won^t pass here until we have a fight." 

Tam was sitting at the entrance of the cave, well out of 
sight, so busily composing his laudatory lyric on the beauties 
of Ardmillan Bay, that he never observed the approach of two 
strangers; but on looking up he saw, to his astonishment, a 
perfect Hercules of a navvy, busy divesting himself of his 
clothes, which operation he continued until he stood in a 
pugilistic attitude in his breeches; while before him stood a 
stout little fisherman, trying to pass peaceably. The road was 
narrow, the nearest house was two miles off, and unless the 
fisherman sprang over a sheer precipice into the sea, or as- 
cended a precipitous mountain, there was no alternative but 
fight the monster. At. this juncture Tam appeared upon 
the scene, and demanded to know the navvy's reason for 
obstructing the road. 

" Och, begorra, I'll thrash ye both, an' I can do it aisy." 

" Tak' a roond oot o' him at ony rate," said Tam, encour- 
agingly, as he clapped the fisherman on the back, "an' if ye 
canna manage him, I'll len' ye a haun." 

Thus encouraged, the fisherman buttoned his jacket, and 
advanced to the attack. Planting a well-aimed blow betwixt 
the navvy's eyes, he fell to the earth with a savage howl; andy 
although Tam coaxed him to rise, not very gently, there he 
lay, shouting " Mille murther," until they were out of sight. 

Tam pursued his journey, in the company of the fisherman, 
who belonged to Ballantrae; but as there are many places of 
interest along this wildly picturesque road, the reader will have 
to turn to a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FALSE SIR JOHN AND ARDSTINCHAR CASTLE. 

In the early part of the present century, the only communica- 
tion between Scotland and Ireland was along the road Tam 
Rogers was travelling. Every day this highway was thronged 
by lords and ladies, soldiers and sailors, tinkers and pedlars, 
and sometimes by a more disreputable section of society. 
The pedlars, or travelling merchants as they were politely 
called in those barbarous days, were hailed with delight by 
the master and mistress of every farm in the country. Jenny's 
een were made to water by the display of his tempting wares, 
while to Jock he retailed the current news and clish-ma-clash 
of the district through which he travelled. Railways there 
were none. Coaches were only made for the rich, therefore, 
unless you could afford to travel by the Royal Mail, you were 
obliged to ride shanks s mare. 

Laughing and chatting over their adventure with the navvy, 
Tam and M'Creadie — such was the name of the fisherman — 
at length reached the clachan of Lendall. This was evidently 
the hamlet set apart for the serfs of Carleton Castle, whose 
picturesque ruins are to be seen on the right bank of the 
stream, from which, no doubt, Lendall derives its name. 

In this ruined feudal castle, according to tradition, in days 
of yore, dwelt Fause Sir John. It appears this doughty knight, 
like bluff Henry VIII., was of an amorous temperament. 
>Vives he had many, or lasses, but at length, having disposed 
of them satisfactorily, he wooed and won bonnie May Kennedy, 
a daughter of the Laird of Culzean. He lavished upon her all 
the affection, for a time, he possessed — Tam thinks it was unco 
sma' — and then, sighing for a new flame, conceived the 
idea of hurling her over Games-loup, a precipitous rock in the 
neighbourhood, which overhangs the sea. Of course he held 
the right of pit and gallows, and naturally thought he could do 
as he conceived proper with his own. May, however, being a 
descendant of a lawless powerful race, thought otherwise. 
Being " sairly prest," as the old ballad says, she accompanied 
her liege lord to the fatal rock; but as she went she formed the 
idea of turning the tables on him. Arriving at Games-loup, 
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the monster ordered her to strip her clothes off and jump into 
the sea. May reluctantly complied; but when she was standing 
in her chemise she urgently pleaded that he would turn his 
back to her for a moment. She said she would not detain him 
long, alleging as her reason for making this trifling request, 
that she was ashamed to stand naked before her lord and master. 

He was too much of a true knight to refuse such a lady-like 
request. Accordingly, he turned his back, and that simple 
action sealed his fate. May sprang upon him like a tigress^ 
and hurled Fause Sir John into the seething sea below. 

After partaking of a hearty repast, the two travellers left the 
miserable looking hamlet of Lendall-foot in their wake, and came 
upon the last resting-place of a waif of the sea, to whose memory 
the barbarians of this desolate district had actually erected a 
tombstone, commemorative of his untimely fate. "Strange," 
thought Tam mentally, " how indifferent we are in this ultra- 
civilized age to the death of a neighbour, when the generations 
we despise had so much of the milk of human kindness in their 
nature. I doubt our boasted civilization is all a sham." 

Leisurely they began the ascent of the Bennan Hill. Here 
nature seems to have collected and combined her forces to 
resist the terrific power of the broad Atlantic. The bold and 
rocky headland rises, in a sheer precipice, two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, which it overhangs, and which, at 
that point, during westerly gales, rages and boils in a fearful 
manner. It is directly opposite to the Garron Head, on the 
Irish coast, and has, in consequence, to bear the whole force 
of the tides from the Atlantic. The highway passes imme- 
diately beneath the cliff, which has on its face an eyrie of the 
game hawk, long celebrated during the days of falconry for the 
flight of its tercels ; while at its base there is a remarkable 
cavern. It extends into the rock more than a hundred feet, 
and is thirty feet high by twenty wide. This cave has 
been, in olden times, strongly defended by a wall of rude 
masonry, five feet thick, portions of which still remain at its 
mouth, attached to the rock both above and below. It is 
impossible to form any opinion as to the purpose for which 
this rude place of strength was intended, but M*Creadie sagely 
informed Tam it was used by the smugglers as a place for their 
contraband goods, and that the vault beneath the auld kirk was 
used for the same purpose. In the evening Ballantrae was 
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safely reached, and Tarn, after being entertained as became a 
hero, was escorted by Betty, the youngest of a numerous 
family, to view the ruins of Ardstinchar Castle, the abode of 
the Lairds of Bargany for three hundred years. Overlooking, 
as the old castle does, the sweet valley of the Stinchar, to the 
traveller from the south it presents a most picturesque and 
imposing appearance. They strayed for a while, hand in hand 
— ^Tam soon made up acquaintance — among the ruins of the 
baron's hall, and laughed, chaffed, and sung snatches of songs, 
through rooms where ladies danced with jewels in their hair. 
At length the burnished sun retired to cool his brow in the 
western sea, and the moon arose in all her radiance, whilst her 
beams stole like spectres through the roofless rooms. 

As they thus sat confidingly together on a fragment of the 
ruined castle, Betty modestly suggested, that as he had a sweet 
voice, he micht gi'e her a verse o' a sang. 

It was a glorious September night, with the moon and stars 
glancing on the waveless bay, and the pellucid waters of 
Stinchar, and feeling his soul so much in unison with his 
surroundings, he sang the following song: — 

The harvest moon is streaming, love, 

Like silver o*er the sea ; 
The radiant stars are beaming, love, 

Upon the dewy lea : 
Then meet me by Ardstinchar tower. 

That stands upon the hill. 
And we will drink, if but an hour. 

Of love as from a rill. 

The azure waves are singing, love. 

Their music to the moon ; 
The fragrant flowers are flinging, love. 

Their perfume to the tune ; 
The bats are at their evening ball 

Among the ruins gray ; 
• Then meet me by the hoary wall, 

And hear what love can say. 

A loving heart's my tocher, love, 

And that is truly thine; 
I'd give the gold of Ophir, love. 

To say that yours was mine ; 
To fold you in my arms to-night. 

So beautiful and still. 
Among the pearly dewdrops bright. 

Upon the Castle hill. 
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My heart is weary waiting, love, 

For wealth that ne*er will come ; 
The birds when they are mating, love, 

Take love to light their home. 
Then meet me on the Castle hill. 

Among the ruins gray, 
And drops of nectar we'll distil 

To drink some future day. 

" Thaf s a bonnie sang," exclaimed Betty. " Tarn, I wish ye 
wad bide here." 

Whether he kissed her or not we cannot say, as he never 
told us, but he confidently informed us, that he was more 
elated by Betty's simple remark than ever he was by the 
eulogistic criticisms he has since received. 

Fondly leading Betty by the hand, they descended from the 
ruins of Ardstinchar, and sought her father's cabin on the 
Shellknowes, where Tam was soon lulled to sleep by the 
surge of the Atlantic. 



CHAPTER III. 

COLMONELL — THE RED SLAP. 

Ballantrae, what visions of buxom dames and brawny fisher- 
men — of cod, ling, and haddocks, does thy name recall ! No 
more exhilarating sight can be seen^ than that displayed on the 
beach when the boats are arriving from the fishing ground. 
Here women are as busy as men, cleaning the fish, opening 
them up, and laying them out on the pebbles, worn smooth 
by the surge of the Atlantic. To a stranger the shore more 
resembles a bleachfield than anything else; and what adds to 
the illusion, is women watering them with salt water in the 
same manner as they bleach linen. No yellow tinge, peculiar 
to those sold in cities and towns, is observable on the fish 
extended out here — they look as white as the snow on a 
Highland hilL 
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But the grandest sight of all is to see the fishermen launch 
their " nabbies " through the angry surf, spring into their boats, 
wave their hands to their bairns, and depart on their perilous 
voyage. What would one of our perfumed exquisites have 
done here? and the belle of the drawing-room would have 
been equally useless! But — 



*' Nae man can tether time or tide; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride. 



»» 



So, after visiting the old kirk, the aisle of which contains a 
beautiful monument raised to the memory of Gilbert Kennedy 
of Bargany and Ardstinchar, who was slain in the conflict with 
his cousin John, fifth Earl of Cassillis, at Maybole, in 1601; 
and paying a brief visit to the Grey Stones of Garlaffitty Tam 
took an affectionate leave of Betty M*Creadie, and wended 
his way up the Stinchar. He now entered upon a scene 
unequalled for beauty in Scotland. The pellucidity of the 
Stinchar far surpasses that of the Tweed, and it seems to be 
alive with salmon and trout. 

The day was beautiful, so he seated himself on a moss- 
covered rock overlooking the stream, and watched the finny 
tribe disporting themselves in the transparent waters. No spot 
could be more in unison with his feelings and sentiments. 
Surrounded by the everlasting hills, whose pinnacles seemed 
to pierce the clouds, while he lay in the shade of clumps of 
rowan-tree, broom, and hazel — 

** Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious," 

and in the exuberance of his joy he sang the streams of his 
native land: — 

The streams, the streams, the beautiful streams 

That sparkle among the trees, 
How sweet their song as they dance along 

To the deep unbounded seas I , 
Where violets grow on shady banks 

They may a moment stay, 
Then swift they rush past break and bush, 

Impatient of delay. 
Then sing the streams, the beautiful streams. 

So brilliant, pure, and free, 
That seek to rest where the glowing West 

Lights up the azure sea. 
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The streams, the streams, the beautiful streams 

That enrich this land of ours. 
They kiss the grass as they onward pass. 

And smile on the wildwood flowers ; 
The lily would pine, and the seggan fade, 

The bulrush droop and die, 
Were it not for the brooks that water the nooks 

Where they hide from the sun's bright eye. 
Then sing the streams, the bonny clear streams, 

Whose beauties are free to all. 
That flash as pure past the cottage door 

As they do by the lordly hall. 

The streams, the streams, the bewitching streams, 

Who has not felt their power 
To recall the past, too bright to last, 

Of many a happy hour ? 
When far away, and the heart is sad. 

We fly in some sweet dream 
To the cottage door where we gazed of yore 

On the singing mountain stream. 
Then sing the streams, the silvery streams. 

Whose waters are ever fair. 
Time leaves no trace on their sunlit face 

That his fingers were ever there. 

An inward monitor now whispered — " Never mind the 
glancing or dancing of the Stinchar, but hurry on, or the sun 
will be dipping behind Knockdolian before you reach the 
village of Colmonell." Acting upon this friendly suggestion, 
he resumed his journey, and in a short time came in sight of 
the romantic clachan which is built on a gently rising ground 
about the centre of Glenstinchar. It is well protected from the 
east and north by the hills of Bardrochwood and Clachanton, 
the former of which is finely wooded. The village is com- 
manded by the frowning tower of Craigneil, that crowns a rocky 
eminence to the south. Immediately in rear of the village 
appear the picturesque ruins of the old house of Kirkhill, once 
the seat of a branch of the ancient family of Kennedy of 
Bargany. To the west the hill of Knockdolian rises abruptly 
from the river to a height of seven hundred feet, obstructing, 
indeed, the view of the sea, but almost compensating for this 
by the beauty of its own remarkable shape. It is perfectly 
green to its summit; and at its base is seen the old castle 
peeping out from its venerable woods. To the far north-east 
the view is magnificently bounded by the lofty hills of Darlae 
in the Barr, and by the Mirracs and Minnigaff Mountains. 
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Tam does not hesitate to assert that the situation of Colmonell^ 
as a village, is unequalled in beauty by any other in the country.. 
But before arriving at the village he entered a farm-house near 
the Red Slap, where he learned how it had acquired such a 
curious name. 

In Tam's day, pedlars did not rap politely at the door, and 
gently inquire if anything was required in their line, but they 
walked boldly in, and, without being asked, took a seat by the 
ingle. Every item of news current in the country was retailed 
before the pack was unloosed, so the buyer and seller were on 
the most familiar terms before business commenced. In 
answer to a query of Tam's anent the Red Slap, he got from 
the guidwife of Glenstinchar the following tradition : — 

" During the sixteenth century Craigneil Castle was the 
occasional residence of the Earl of Cassillis, and at all times, 
the halting-place of the family and their retinue when travelling 
between Cassillis and Castle Kennedy, their principal strong- 
hold on their Galloway property. The whole of this distance 
they could at one time travel upon their own lands, so exten- 
sive were their possessions. 

" Their retainers being very numerous, it can be easily 
imagined they were often on the road between the two castles. 
Upon one of the earFs journeys he met his kinsman, Thomas 
Dalrymple, brother to the Laird of Stair, at the Bridge of 
Girvan. One would have thought that his relationship to the 
King of Carrick, as Cassillis was called, would have saved him 
from insult and injury; but unfortunately he was of Bargany's. 
faction, with whom he was at deadly feud, so for this crime 
there could be no pardon or mercy extended. Accordingly, 
after using him most barbarously, they carried him on their 
way to Craigneil, intending to finally finish him there. But 
from the numerous wounds which Dalrymple had received, the 
blood flowed so freely that it was declared impossible he could 
live many minutes longer. They were now within a short 
distance of the castle, but the imperious earl was not going to* 
forego the immense gratification he expected to derive from 
seeing him dangling at the end of a rope. So he ordered a 
gibbet to be erected, and he was hung on the spot now known 
as the Red Slap'' But time, as the guidwife of Glenstinchar 
remarked, works strange changes. The Earl of Stair now owns. 
Craigneil, where his predecessor was murdered. 
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Having effected a few sales to his profit and the guidwife's. 
satisfaction, he reached in the evening the King's Arms; and 
oh, ye epicures! what a supper was served up of salmon fresh 
from the Stinchar; eggs, not from Erin, but from Mrs. Shaw's 
hen-roost at the back door; and butter that would make your 
teeth water in these degenerate days of butterine or carter's 
grease; the whole capped with a glass of the light wine of 
Scotland. Thus primed, Tam retired to dream of the Nick of 
the Balloch and its glorious mountain scenery, which he in- 
tended to visit next day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TAM HEARS A SAD STORY ON THE ROAD. 

If you wish to behold the beauty of a moorland district, rise 
early. Tam never knew or read of a man making a fortune 
lying in bed; and, as he is a man of considerable experience, 
we bow to his opinion. At no time, perhaps, is the scene 
more imposing, in a mountainous country, than at early dawn. 
Shrouded in a pall of mist, the outlines of the strath alone are 
perceptible, and you feel — like Rasselas in the Happy Valley 
— as if shut out from all the world. 

Such were his feelings as he journeyed up the vale of the 
Stinchar, after leaving the beautifully situated village of 
Colmonell. It was a gray September morning, giving sure 
indications of a good day. At length the peering sun became 
visible; the cloudy canopy was gradually rolled up, and the 
pearly dew-drops began to glisten on the moist grass, like 
myriads of gems in the joy-giving presence of Aurora. 

Tam was now in the midst of a wild moorland district, with 
mountains rising on each side of him, of from one thousand 
to three thousand feet in height. He now began to think that 
the author of Caledonia had written his description of this 
part of Scotland in bed, as he says — "This district abounds 
in hillocks and hills, but not in mountains." If mountains 
three thousand feet high are only " hillocks," then the learned 
antiquary is right. Be this as it may, the Lowlander accus-^ 
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tomed to the plains, as he threads the narrow way along the steep 
face of a continuous range of these hillocks^ is every moment 
in danger, should he venture too near the edge, of falling into 
the yawning glen beneath. And as he looks abroad on the 
vast hollows, and above to the hills — if we must not .call them 
mountains — stretching in endless combinations as far as the 
eye can reach, he experiences feelings alike new, buoyant, and 
indescribable. With the exception of a few patches around 
the straggling farm-steadings — some of which lie beautifully 
sheltered in the fairy-like neuks and rich haughs formed by 
the little streamlets — the entire country is devoted to pasture. 
Scarcely a tree is visible, and the only sounds that salute the 
'Car are the cry of the plover, the bleat of the flocks, or the 
whistle of the shepherd, as he calls his dogs and pursues his 
rounds. Perhaps at the foot of a sunny howe may be seen 
some Patie and Roger reclining beside the solitary thorn ; the 
burn at their feet, and the faithful collie-assistant sagaciously 
squatted beside them. The Nick of the Balloch — the pass in 
olden times between Ayrshire and Galloway — with the Shallach 
of Minnoch rising dark and bleak in the south-east, would be a 
rare study for a landscape painter. Beneath, in the beautifully 
sheltered valley at the confluence of the Pinvalley Bum and the 
river, the farm-houses of Aldinna and North and South Balloch, 
situated on opposite banks, form a community much to be 
valued where the population is so much scattered. 

Tam was now on the road, however, that the heroic Bruce 
had often trod, when hard pressed by his inveterate enemy — 
Lord Lome; and he took courage from the thought that 
Scotland's greatest king was often as friendless as it was possible 
for him to be, and pressed bravely on. A sudden turn in the 
mountain road, or bridle path, brought him face to face with a 
little boy tending a few sheep; and as he had not met a 
single individual on his long, solitary joumey, he sat down 
beside him, and opened up a conversation by asking his 
master's name, how many sheep he tended, and if he did not 
feel eerie in such a lonely place? 

" I was awfully dull and doun-hearted at first; but there were 
other causes than the loneliness o* the place," replied the boy 
frankly. 

"Was it really possible," Tam mentally thought, "that sorrow 
has found a lodgment in a heart so young?" But he said 
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aloud — " I thought ye would have little to trouble ye in this 
solitude." 

" Whaur are ye gaun to bide a' nicht?" 

This question was asked so abruptly, and was so irrelevent, 
that Tam mused for a moment ere he replied — " I was intend- 
ing to stay at the Rowan-tree Toll. 

" I wadna stay there for the wealth o' the warld ! " cried the 
boy, excitedly; "and I'll tell ye hoo. My faither was a drover; 
and mony a herd he brocht doon this road frae Galloway; and 
frae I was eight years auld, I aye accompanied him on his 
journeys — for he was fond o' me, and I lo'ed him better than 
my life." 

Here the boy turned away his face, and sobbed bitterly; but 
in a short time he resumed — "Weel, ye see, sir, we were 
coming doon this road last winter wi' a drove o' nowt frae 
Galloway. The nicht was vera cauld, wi' occasional showers 
o' snaw, and keen frost. Sae, when my faither cam' to the 
Rowan-tree Toll, he went in to get a refreshment, as we were 
baith hungry and cauld, and collie was left to tak' care o' the 
herd. The landlord and my faither got on the crack, and story 
followed story, and dram followed dram. I urged my faither 
to come awa' mony a time; and when at last he did tak' the 
road, I could see he was awfu' fou. He staggered frae a'e 
side o' the road to the ither in a fearfu' manner, but at last his 
foot struck a stane, and he ran forward wi' his heid doon, before 
he fell, a guid bit; but doon he went on his face, into a wreath 
o' snaw. I tried to lift him; I called him by the most endear- 
ing names — the vera collie whined, and tried to skart awa' the 
snaw — for he kent brawly something was wrang; but a' widna 
dae. At last I ran to yon farm that you see at the hip o' the 
hill ower yonder, but when the maister and servants cam' and 
lifted him up, my faither was deid ! Hoo I passed that nicht 
is kent only to God, wha only kens the sorrows o' the human 
heart." 

A tear glistened in Tam's een at the conclusion of this sad 
tale. And while the boy was weeping bitterly, he could not 
help repeating : — 

" A* the ills puir Caledonia 

Ever dree'd or e'er shall taste, 
Brewed in hell's dark pandemonia, 
Whisky's ills will skaith her maist." 
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Whether the boy's ower true tale acted as a deteiTent on Tam 
the sequel will show. But, in the meantime, he went with him, 
and received a cordial welcome from his master. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE sergeant's STORY. 



How bouyant, hopeful, and confiding is youth ! How lightly 
the cares and sorrows which press the aged to the earth pass 
over it! Like the mountain ash ladened with rain-drops, the 
first breeze which comes sighing up the valley when the sun 
appears, scatters them on the earth, and again it stands forth in 
all its pristine beauty. 

Tam was somewhat astonished by the appear^ce of the 
herd laddie on the following morning, whose father perished so 
miserably in the snow. Every trace of weeping had disappeared 
from his handsome boyish face, and he advanced to greet him 
with a radiant smile, and insisted that he should tarry for an 
hour or so longer among the grand old hills. As the boy made 
no illusion to his unfortunate father, he wisely refrained from 
referring again to the subject; but giving him a souvenir for his 
kindness, he slung his light pack over his arm, and took the 
road. 

As we have before remarked, the roads were thronged with 
travellers from morn to night, for the simple reason that, unless 
for the wealthy, there was no other mode of conveyance. It 
was not long therefore before Tam was overtaken by a man 
with a military air and measured step, which plainly declared 
him to be — 

"A puir but honest soger." 

" For Newton-Stewart, my lad ?'' said the man, as soon as he 
came up. 

"That's my intention, friend, unless something occurs to 
taigle me on the road," answered Tam, as he scrutinized the 
stranger keenly. 
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"Glad to hear that; we'll be company — that's if you have no 
objections." - 

" I have none whatever, and if you know the road, you per- 
haps can tell me the names of some places we may pass on the 
way, as I am very curious and inquisitive about such things." 

"Know the road ? I should think I do. I belong to Newton- 
Stewart, or Minnigaff, they are contiguous. The last time* I 
travelled this way, it was wi' a sair heart and light purse, but 
that's many years ago. But here we are at the DeiVs Dyke, let 
us rest for a little," said the stranger, as he seated himself, struck 
a light with flint and steel— there were no matches in those 
days — and commenced to smoke vigorously. 

" The DetPs Dyke^^ reiterated Tam, as he surveyed the huge 
rampart which crossed the road at right angles, " who gave it. 
that name, or who raised it?" 

"Ah! there you have me, my young friend. ^yi\.\ki^ Dyke 
extends from Lochryan right across Scotland; but who built it, 
or what it was for, beats the most learned antiquary. They 
know that it was built long anterior to the Roman wall, and 
supposed it was raised to hold in check the fierce barbarians 
from Galloway; but this is only conjecture, for the truth is, my 
lad, they know so little about it that the devil has got the credit 
of erecting it; but let us be jogging." 

Tam now felt deeply interested in his companion. Here 
was a congenial spirit met with unexpectedly, and he hastened 
to observe — " You said it was many years since you travelled 
this road. Where have you been, if it's a fair question ? " 

" Well, lad, it would be a long story ; but I may briefly tell 
that I have served through the Peninsular War, fought on many 
a hard-contested field in Spain, and was discharged at Glasgow 
last week with a sergeant's pension, and I'm now on my way 
home. But here we are at the Thievis Stanes, which serve to 
commemorate the tragic end of the notorious Rory Gill." 

" And who might Rory Gill be ? " asked Tam, now deeply 
interested. 

"A notorious freebooter, who devastated the south of Scot- 
land during the reign of King David Bruce. He was captured 
near the Cruives of Cree; and, along with a number of his 
daring followers, was executed here." 

" The Cruives o' Cree," said Tam, meditating, " I have surely 
heard an auld rhyme about them, but it has escaped my memory." 
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"I recollect it quite well, for many a night in Spain and 
Portugal when on picquet I had scarcely any other thought 
than about my own dear land. This is the rhyme : — 

** ' Frae Wigtoun to the toon o* Ayr, 

Portpatrick to the Cruives o' Cree, 
No man need hope for to bide there 
Unless he court wi' Kennedy. ^ 



t n 



They were now on the borders of the Wood of Cree, said to 
be the remains of the most ancient forest in Galloway. " But 
what induced ye to enlist, and leave these towering woods and 
crystal streams?" asked Tam, who was now on the most familiar 
terms with the sergeant. 

" Do you see yon old castle peeping through the trees? " 
Tam nodded his head affirmatively. " Well, that's the old 
Castle of Garlies, the ancient seat of the Earls of Galloway. I 
spent my last night at home there, in the company of a dear 
girl, who now sleeps in MinnigafF Churchyard. We had loved 
each other from our school days up. Her father was a well- 
to-do farmer, and mine was a poor saddler in the small village 
of Newton-Stewart, on the opposite side of the Cree. For 
you'll understand, Minnigaff is nearly as old as the hills; but 
Newton-Stewart, although the largest and most prosperous 
now, is but a mere young upstart, and was founded by a 
younger branch of the Stewarts — Earls of Galloway, and called 
after them. But pardon this digression, my young friend. 
Well, the disparity in our social position wasn't great, as 
farmers were not so rich then as they are now; and our love 
ran as smoothly as the crystal Cree. I had made an appoint- 
ment to see Mary at the old ruin — by-the-bye, let us go and 
see it as we're so convenient to it now." Tam and the sergeant 
having got seated on a fallen fragment, he resumed : — " As I 
approached this spot on a fine summer's evening twenty years 
ago, I saw Mary in conversation with a young gentleman who 
had recently come to reside in the neighbourhood. A pang of 
jealousy shot through my heart, for I was madly in love with 
Mary, and instead of prudently awaiting the termination of the 
interview, I burst, like a fool, into their presence, and imper- 
tinently demanded to know his business with Mary Blair. But 
I need not tell you what followed. Angry, high words passed 
between us, and at last I struck him to the earth, and rushed 
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from the spot in a frenzy of passion. I met a comrade on my 
way home, who informed me that the young gentleman was her 
uncle, who had come from Edinburgh to spend his holidays on 
the Cree along with his father's brother. I felt so ashamed 
and humiliated that I never returned home, but enlisted in 
Ayr. Mary, dear girl, took it so sorely to heart that she fell 
into a decline, and — " here his voice grew husky, and his 
eyes moist, as he drew from his wallet the following simple 
verses : — 

Sing to me o* my native land 

Across the stormy sea, 
Its heather bells and mountains grand, 

For, oh ! they're dear to me ; 
O* the lowly cot, whaur sunbeams rest. 

In beauty on the lea, 
"Where first I to my bosom prest 
The fairest flower o* Cree. 

I promised on the broomy knowe, 

Beside the mountain stream, 
I wad be true — Death broke the vow. 

And blighted love's fond dream. 
A flowing tress o' sunny hair 

Is a* that's left to me 
Of Mary, beautiful and fair. 

That slumbers by the Cree. 

If destined in this land to die, 

And leave my body here, 
My spirit to the spot will fly 

Whaur sleeps my lassie dear. 
In early life, like simmer's beams, 

Her beauty ravished me; 
/ And aye I see her in my dreams, 

The fairest flower o* Cree. 

Then sing to me o' my native land 

Beyond the ocean deep ; 
And when ye croon its lyrics grand, 

Ne'er mind although I -weep ; 
For my heart is whaur the snowdraps bloom 

Beneath the dark yew tree 
That casts its shadow o'er the tomb 

Of the flower that graced the Cree. 

Tam was so deeply affected by the simple ballad that he 
could only press the sergeant^s hand; and in silence they 
journeyed on until they reached the bridge over the Cree, 

c 
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where they parted — the one to ascertain if his parents were 
still alive, and the other to seek lodgings. How Tam suc- 
ceeded, and what befell him, is reserved for a.new chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TAM SPAES A LADV'S FORTUNE IN NEWTON-STEWART. 

After parting with his military companion, Tam walked 
leisurely up the only street Newton-Stewart could then boast, 
although now it is one of the busiest towns in Wigtownshire. 
Surveying, as he went along, the one-story thatched houses, 
from the doorways of which seemed to issue more smoke than 
from the chimneys, he was much struck by the announcements, 
Good Lodgings here for Travellers. This invitation had 
evidently been scrawled upon a rough piece of wood, which 
had lately flourished on the Cree, by some local artist of the 
Dick Tinto type. It seems that Dick painted a horse rampant 
on the sign of mine host, but he so elongated the tail that it 
appeared like a fifth leg. After acquiring more experience, he 
wanted to retouch it, but Boniface would not allow him to do 
anything of the kind, saying, with a twinkle in his eye, and a 
smile on his lips, " Na, na, lad, ye may ha'e learned to handle 
yer brush better in London, but that's an invaluable horse to 
me. Ye see, Dick, if I gi'e my customers sour yill, and they 
get angry and leave in a passion, if they chance to look up at 
the horse ye painted, they gang awa' lauching." 

Tam, although not an artist, possessed a strong sense of the 
ludicrous. The knife and fork, teapot and loaf, were painted, 
one would think, for the express purpose of exciting mirth ; but 
as he was an enthusiastic antiquary, an ardent admirer of the 
old buildings of his native land, he could not reasonably find 
fault with those reUcs of a barbarous age. Taking notes as he 
went along the street, he soon nearly reached the end of the 
town, when he was asked, by a respectable-looking old woman, 
" If he was seeking lodgings ? " 

" That's what Fm in quest of, grannie. Could ye refer me 
to a decent house ? " 
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"There's plenty o' places; but I needna send ye to a 
tippenny lodging, for they keep naething but gangrals. I ken, 
hooever, a real dacent woman that has a nice bed, but her 
docther Jenny had a misfortune lately — but that's naething 
to ye." 

"Poor lass," ejaculated Tam, "what kind of a misfortune 
befell her?" 

"Weel, ye see, sir, she was oot at service, and as she's a 
braw, weel-faured lass, what was to hinder the young Laird o' 
Pinclanty falling in love wi' Jenny Speedie — that's the lassie's 
name ; but, when the laird's mither cam' to ken it, she went 
clean wud, an' bundled her oot, bag an' baggage. Weel, sir, 
the puir thing cam' greetin' hame to her auld mither, an' was 
confined wi' as braw a bairn as ever drew breath in this sinfu' 
warl'. That's her hoose wi' the white curtain on the window, 
across the street If ye like, I'll gang ower wi' ye." 

Tam was so heartily weary of the old lady's garrulity that he 
politely declined her offer, but went and asked Mrs. Speedie if 
she could lodge him for a night 

" I'm no' in the habit o' takin' strangers," said Mrs. Speedie, 
as she surveyed Tam from tap to tae, as only a rustic can; 
" but as I like yer look and manners, come awa' ben." 

In the comer sat Jenny — or Miss Speedie — nursing her mis- 
fortune, and occasionally taking a sly keek at the young 
merchant, as mother and daughter were courteously pleased 
to call him. 

During the infusion of the tea, he carried on a conversation 
with Mrs. Speedie on every imaginable agricultural pursuit, 
and occasionally Jenny slipped in a word to display her 
erudition in the farming line; but as Tam was weary and 
hungry, he was more interested in the culinary department 
than the conversation. 

At last the heir of Pinclanty was safely put into his little cot, 
and the young mother soon arranged the table, and invited him 
to sit up and take his supper. Tam, with alacrity, obeyed the 
command; but as he felt intuitively that the only two pair of 
eyes awake in the house were staring at him, he eat with con- 
siderable diffidence. 

Now, the tea was bad: consequently, when he drank his first 
cup, «there was a great amount of sediment left. Lifting the 
cup up, he looked at the grounds with a critical eye, and 
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wondered where he could safely dispose of them. Jenny, 
whose mind was occupied with visions of being mistress of 
Pinclanty, misunderstood his reason for peering into the cup 
altogether, and hastened to observe, "I'se warrant ye could 
tell a body's fortune geyan weel frae that cup — the maist o' 
gaun-aboot folk are clever." 

Tam had never tried his hand at spaeing fortunes, but here 
was a glorious chance of .distinguishing himself, and of coming 
off with credit, if not with eclat^ so he said, courageously, " That 
he thought it would not be hard to spae her fortune, for it was 
plainly indicated in the cup he held in his hand." 

"I kent itj mither," cried Jenny, excitedly; "noo, come here 
and listen." 

" Do you see that black dot there in the centre of that crowd 
so strangely jumbled together ? " asked Tam. 

"Ay, ay, I see 'it!" exclaimed Jenny, rubbing her hands, 
nervously. 

" Well, that represents a rich old lady," continued Tam, look- 
ing up to see how far he had been Successful in his first guess. 

**Ye11 believe noo, mither, there's something in the cups. 
But hearken," cried Jenny. 

"This straight stem here is her son. I see the affinity 
between them plainly. A fine young man he is; but see how- 
she stands between him and this sweet, fair young girl — 
evidently yourself," said Tam. 

" Ye'll believe noo, mither; for ye ken as weel as me this 
lad has never seen us before," cried Jenny. 

" He has a ring in his hand, and he's determined to get past 
her." 

" The auld thief ! " exclaimed Jenny, interrupting him. 

" There he's again," cried Tam. " Bravo ! my brave young 
gentlemen. See, he has gained his point. Do you see that 
great assembly at the bottom of the cup ? " 

"Ay, we see brawly," cried mother and daughter in chorus. 

" Well, that's the marriage party. You see that they are 
standing together now, and the minister is just in the act of 
joining them in the bonds of matrimony," said Tam. 

" Weel, I declare, Jenny, I never heard oucht like this in a' my 
born days ! " exclaimed Mrs. Speedie, as she looked admiringly 
at her beloved daughter. ''But what are they aboot in the 
bottom o' the cup?" 
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"Oh," answered Tam, "that's the ball-room. You can 
perceive at a glance the musicians sitting up above them; and 
that ugly black leaf crouched up in the comer is the bride- 
groom's mother sitting greeting." 

"Deil than she may greet her een oot, the auld besom," 
cried Mrs. Speedie, clenching her hand, and shaking it vigorously 
at some imaginary individual. "If it hadna been for her cursed 
greed o' siller, Jenny micht hae been mistress o' Pinclanty." 

" She'll soon be that now, or I have lost the art of spacing 
fortunes," observed Tam, as he leaned back in his chair, with 
all the pomposity of an Eastern soothsayer. 

" Keep the stranger company, Jenny, while I rin to Willie 
M'Guffock's for a drap o' his best. It's no' often we ha'e sic a 
clever chiel in the hoose — but I forgot to speir yer name." 

" Tam Rogers," said our hero, modestly. 

" A guid Scotch name. See an' behave yoursel's till I come 
back; I'll no' be a jiffy." 

" Noo, Tam," said Jenny, with her sweetest smile, as soon as 
her mother had departed, "since yer sae clever at spacing 
fortunes, ye micht sing me a verse o' a sang to wile awa' the 
time till my mither comes back." 

As Jenny's manner and smile were irresistibly winning, Tam 
compHed with her request : — 

The backus aye made for the buxxlen. 

For Providence is kind ; 
And if the road is sair up-hill, 

Our weakness bears in mind. 
Then never be despairing 

Though heavy be the load : 
Yell aye find sunny spots to rest 

Upon the bleakest road. 

The back's aye made for the burden — 

The wind for the shorn lamb ; 
And the fiercest storm that ever blew 

Was followed by a calm. 
The mirkest hour's before daylicht. 

And sunshine follows rain ; 
Sae if at the bottom o* Fortune's wheel. 

When it moves, ye're up again. 

The back's aye made for the burden — 

Hope cheers life's weary road ; 
Love blinks through darksome clouds o' care. 

And lichtens mony a load. 
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Some fair, sweet face, wi* winning smile. 

Says, "Try, man, yet again, 
And dinna like a coward dee 

Upon life's battle plain." 

"Oh! Tam," said Jenny, laying her head upon his shoulder, 
and looking unutterable things, " that's a bonnie sang." 

" Oh ! Jenny" — but at this moment her mother was heard at 
the door; had she stayed a little longer, the Laird of Pinclanty 
might have been forgotten. But we may, in all confidence, 
infonn the reader that Tam was seen the next morning bathing 
his fevored brow in the limpid waters of Cree. 



CHAPTER VII. 

TAM TRIES A RACE WITH THE SOLWAY, AND IS BEATEN. 

Reader, did you ever find your mind out of unison with 
everything in nature? If not, try a night's over-indulgence 
in alcohol. Tam gives this as an invaluable recipe for taking 
an aversion to the song of birds, the beauty of flowers, the 
waving woods, and the bonnie glancing streams dancing in the 
sunbeams. Their charms are lavished in vain on the senses of 
the votary of Bacchus. This is not supposition, but the sad 
experience of many a wasted life. When Burns sang: — 

" Leeze me on drink ! it gi'es us mair 
Than either school or college ; 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 
It pangs us fou o* knowledge," 

he was as ironical as the Prophet, when he told the worship- 
pers of Baal to " Ciy aloud, for he is a god ! " 

Tam fully intended to visit the churchyard of Minnigaff, 
containing the oldest memorials of the dead in Galloway, and 
to spend an hour around Camloden Lodge, belonging to the 
Earl of Galloway, beautifully situated on Penkill Bum; but 
Mrs. Speedie's wee drap d the best had so completely deranged 
his mental machinery that he left for Wigtown in anything but 
an amiable mood with himself; but towards Newton-Stewart 
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and its inhabitants, both in this and subsequent visits, he will 
ever entertain the deepest respect. 

Passing the old tower of Machermore, he at length reached 
the quaint clachan of Penninghame. Here he halted for a 
little to view the ruins of the old church dedicted to St. Ninian, 
and the churchyard, containing the dust of many an old 
Galloway worthy. A little farther on is Bishop's Bum, so 
named from its having been, according to the legend of the 
Battle of Cairnholyy the spot where Bruce vanquished the 
English, who were commanded by a bishop, with such slaughter 
that the stream ran red with the blood of the slain. 

Having reached Wigtown, he went in search of the old 
churchyard containing the dust of Margaret Wilson and 
Margaret M*Lauchlan, who suffered death, in Bladenoch Bay, 
for their adherence to the word of God, and the covenanted 
work of Reformation. The spot hallowed by the remains of 
these martyrs is very attractively situated near the Solway. So 
nigh, indeed, to the sea is the churchyard that, at high-water, 
a stranger at a distance would suppose the Solway was taking a 
peep at its victims. Glancing at the humble tombstone which 
covers the ashes of these noble women, one cannot, help think- 
ing that it must have been a weak, base, cowardly Government 
that required the immolation of two inoffensive, godly women 
to support its waning cause. Tam positively blushed for 
humanity when he thought of men, calling themselves soldiers, 
tying an old woman and a girl in her teens to a stake, and 
gloating with fiendish delight upon their agony. 

Tam, however, urges all who may read these wanderings to 
glance over Harriet Stuart Menteath's Martyrs of Wigtown. 
He has dabbled in verse from his youth up, and he is bold to 
affirm that they are unrivalled for beauty and pathos in the 
annals of covenanting poetry. He is deeply grieved that he 
cannot find space to give the poetic gem in extenso^ but will 
give a specimen of its power: — 

" Ay ! b6nme hills of Galloway ! the clouds above ye driven 
Make pleasant shadows in your depths, with glints and gleams of heaven ; 
And ye have fairy-hidden lakes, deep in your secret breast, 
Which shine out suddenly like stars as sunbeams go to rest. 
And ye have dells and greenwood nooks, and little valleys still. 
Where the wild bee bows the harebell down, beside the mountain rill. 
And over all Gray Caimsmore glooms — a monarch stem and lone — 
Tho* the heather climbs his barrenness, and purples half his throne ! 
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Sad silence deepened on the throng, as near and nearer came 
The victims to the place of doom — the murderers to their shame ; 
And there were blank and hopeless looks — white lips dry-parched with fear — 
Low murmurs, suddenly suppressed, lest they who rule should hear ; 
And men, bowed down with women's tears until the sod was wet — 
For Both well Brig unnerved their arms, and crushed their manhood yet ! 
Woe for the land ! the despot's rule hath lined its soil with graves. 
And left beneath the frown of God — but task-masters and slaves ! " 

The meanness o£ their accusers, the heroism of the martyrs, the 
rush of the Solway over their devoted heads, are all so faith- 
fully portrayed in this inimitable poem that Tam leaves it 
with regret, but cannot refrain from quoting the last line : — 

" The sea pursues thee with its curse, thou king without a crown !" 

Musing on the retributive justice of the sentence which 
hurled a king from the throne who could so barbarously treat 
his subjects, Tam wandered on o'er the shining sand, dreaming 
and gathering cockles; and whilst he is thus employed, let us 
briefly glance at his perilous situation. 

How far the Solway ebbs at Wigtown we could not accurately 
state, but it recedes for miles, leaving the distance between it 
and Creetown, on the opposite shore, a waste of sand, with the 
exception of the channel of the Cree. The distance left bare 
at low water could be walked safely before the flow of the tide, 
but the great stretch of sand has its heights and hollows, and in 
this conformation lay Tam's danger. 

He ran backwards before the in-coming tide, and poohed 
the idea of the Solway running faster than a fleet horse, 
occasionally singing: — 

" Love flows like the Solway, 
But ebbs like its tide;" 

at other times exclaming : — 

Sea I beautiful sea ! how sweet to stray 
O'er the sunlet beach on a summer day ! 
When the rippling waves on the golden shore 
Are singing such dreamlike music o'er. 
That echo is silent within the cave. 
And the sea-gull sleeps on the azure wave ; 
While the sailor longs for the breeze to come 
That shall waft him back to his old loved home. 
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" You^ll better make haste for the shore, lad!" exclaimed a 
seaman, over the side of a sloop which was lying high and dry 
on the sand. 

" There's no hurry," shouted Tam, as he continued to run 
on, watching the advancing tide. At this moment he thought 
he heard like the sough of a great river, and the next moment 
the sough became a roar. Startled and affrighted, he looked 
over his shoulder, and saw not a stream, but a wall of water, 
filling up the long space between him and the shore. 

**Lost! lost!" he cried, despairingly, as he started at his 
utmost speed for the shore. He was now a convert to the 
popular belief in the fleetness of the Solway, but his conversion 
was not hkely to save his life. His communication with the 
shore was by this time entirely cut off; but being an expert 
swimmer, he dashed into the seething flood, with faint hope of 
ever reaching the shore, but with the instinct common to all — 
to prolong life as long as possible. Exhausted with running, 
he felt himself unable to contend with the furious tide, and at 
last became unconscious. How he was rescued is reserved for a 
new chapter. 



CHAPTER VHL 

TAM IS RESCUED FROM HIS PERILOUS POSITION IN THE 

SOLWAY. 

While Tam was unconsciously struggling for life in the 
impetuous tide of the Solway — we say unconsciously^ for an 
expert swimmer will continue to feebly strike out after all sense 
of feeling is gone — his perilous situation was observed by sailors 
on board of a boat, who were anxiously waiting for the tide 
which was sweeping him along, like a straw, on its swift current. 
Indeed, its very impetuosity was the means of preventing him 
from sinking to rise no more. Instantly they lowered away a 
boat, and, as he was being swept past their ship, a man, 
stationed in the bows, caught him by the arm, and he was 
safely conveyed on board. 

Tam, like many others in the pursuit of pleasure, never per- 
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ceived his danger until it was rather late. Had he been 
acquainted with the tides in the Solway, he would not have 
ventured so far from shore. The vessels lying stranded by the 
ebbing tide might have suggested danger : for if it ebbed so 
swiftly as to leave them there, it was sure to return in as great 
a hurry to float them again; but he was so intent on the 
gratification of the whim of the moment that he heeded not 
these indications of danger. So it is, and seems ever to be, in 
the journey of life. How many wrecks of humanity do we pass 
daily on the streets, of whom we sagely say, he was a fool for 
venturing — if not from shore — so far in his folly. Instead of 
being piloted by Reason, we take folly and pleasure on board, 
and they are sure, ultimately, to land us in the quicksands of 
regret — if not something worse. 

When Tam recovered consciousness, he gazed strangely at 
his surroundings; over him stooped the captain and mate> 
while around him stood a few weather-beaten, bronzed sailors, 
anxiously watching for the first signs of returning consciousness. 
The captain was the first to break silence, remarking, " Well, 
lad, you have had a narrow escape; and if the "Polly" had 
not been lying here you would have been in Davfs Locker 
before now." 

Tam, who had now an indistinct recollection of his perilous 
situation, tried to express his gratitude in a weak, low voice, 
for he was so exhausted he could scarcely speak. 

" Take a drop of this, lad; it will help to revive you a little. 
Take him below, get his clothes off, put him to bed, and then 
bear a hand here, we must weigh anchor when the tide turns." 

" Ay, ay, sir," responded two stout tars, as they assisted him 
down the cabin stairs. They speedily divested him of his 
garments, put him into bed, and told him to compose himself, 
and that he would be all right in an hour or two. 

How long he slept he could not tell, but when he awoke he 
felt quite refreshed ; and he knew by the heaving of the vessel 
she was under sail, but where she was bound for was a mystery 
to him as yet; but he soon learned from the captain that their 
destination was Garlieston. " How do you feel now, my lad, 
after your swim for life?" asked the captain, as he approached 
Tam's bunk. 

" I feel quite well, and while I live I will ever remember 
your great kindness," answered Tam, with much feeling. 
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" Don't mention it, lad. I only have done for you what we 
should all do for each other in the hour of danger; but get up, 
and prepare for supper, the mate will be down immediately; and 
Jack Reefer hung your clothes up, and here they are as dry 
as a bone." As the captain said this, he laid his garments on 
the bed. 

Tam needed no second invitation to dress, and in a short 
time the trio sat down to a very comfortable meal. After it 
was over, the captain brought out the bottle, and placing it on 
the table, told Tam and the mate to help themselves; as for 
himself, he said, "I never taste anything stronger than Adam's 
ale." 

Tam looked his surprise, but remained mute. 

" I know what you would say, my young friend. You think 
it strange to see a sea-faring man an abstainer; but I have 
powerful reasons for being one, and as the mate sometimes 
takes a heavy dram, I'll spin the yam for his edification, and 
yours too. Some years ago I got on the spree in Newton- 
Stewart, and as the lodgings were good, and the company 
better, in the hotel, I carried the joke rather far; in short, I 
grew seriously indisposed, and at last had to consult a doctor, 
who gave me medicine, and told me to knock it off. I took 
the gentleman's drugs, but not his advice, and in a state 
bordering on madness left the town on a bitter cold winter 
night. On I wandered, scarcely knowing where I was going, 
and caring less. At last I became totally helpless, when I was 
overtaken by a farmer and his wife, who were returning from 
market in a first-class machine. They saw at a glance I was 
on a lee shore, with breakers right a-head. They hailed me, 
and kindly asked where I was bound for. I daresay I answered 
them rather incoherently ; however, they took me on board, 
and put me down at the door of a commercial inn, in the most 
wretched village in Galloway. The landlord was a fussy, pert, 
bustling body, who spoke with great rapidity, and asked what 
I would have, with the manners of a flunky. I ordered a glass 
of warm grog, and was duly ushered into the commercial room, 
which in a short time began to fill with all the savants of the 
village. I drank, and they helped me, until it was wearing 
late. None of the company seemed to observe the deplorable 
state I was in ; and at last they left me alone, and I was shown 
into a large bedroom, dimly lighted. The curtains of the bed 
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were red, and from every wrinkle in them seemed to peer 
grinning faces. I drew the coverlet over my head, but a cinder 
dropped out of the grate, and 1 sprung out of bed like an 
India-rubber ball; rung the bell furiously, ordered the land- 
lord to bring a doctor, which he did, who gave me an opiate, 
took the half of it — had I taken the other half I would not 
have been here. But, why dwell on that night of horrors — 
morning came at last. Under medical advice I was allowed 
four halves of brandy per diem, and by adhering to this, in a 
few days I began to recover. Now, this suffering was not the 
means of curing me of my intemperate habits — here's how it 
happened : The landlord had a young, beautiful wife and four 
children, whom he regaled every night, before going to bed, 
with whisky toddy. I thought it improper, but said nothing, 
until one night I was sitting in the bar, when a poor wretched 
woman, hatless and shoeless, came in and asked at the counter 
for a pennyworth of whisky. As I remarked before, it was 
bitter cold weather — frost and snow. He rose with alacrity, 
and gave her a taste of something, and when he returned I 
said, I did not think, sir, you could sell a pennyworth of 
whisky. 

"*0u, ay,' he answered, briskly, *if folk like to poison 
themsePs it's nane o' my business.' 

" But it is your business, sir, I retorted bitterly, for 1 felt 
indignant. Recollect you have a young wife and family, and 
take care they don't fall into the same trap. 

" * Nae fear o' that. I tak' care to gi'e them naething bit a 
drap o' the best,' he replied, confidently. 

" Well, laird, make up my bill, for I leave in the morning. 

" Mates, that man died in delirium tremens^ and the last I 
heard of his wife she was in the workhouse. Her father 
was a respectable farmer in*, the neighbourhood, who, when 
husband died, took her home; but her thirst for strong drink 
had become so insatiable that, to obtain it, she pilfered every- 
thing that came within her reach, so that ultimately he had to 
abandon her to her sad and hopeless fate." 

As the "Polly" was at the entrance of Garlieston Bay, the 
captain went on deck, but not before inviting Tam to remain 
on board until the morning. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MATE SPINS A YARN. 

• 

As soon as the "Polly" was safely anchored off Garlieston, the 
captain and mate returned to the cabin where our hero was 
sitting resolving to avoid drink in future. No doubt his inten- 
tions were good, but as an old quaint divine sagely remarks, 
" Hades is paved with good intentions." Young puts the same 
idea in a more palatable form when he says, " We resolve and 
re-resolve, and die the same." But a gentleman in the city, to 
whom Tam was telling his tale one day, summed it up as neatly 
as any man could do, when he said, " Man, it's no' the begin- 
ning o' yer life I want to hear, we a' make a fair enough start, 
it's the latter end o't." 

As Tam was going to remain on board during the night, the 
mate tasted his grog, turned the quid of tobacco in his cheek, 
and commenced the following yarn : — 

" I was born in Garlieston about forty years ago ; and when 
day breaks I^can show you the cottage in which I dwelt. The 
woods and walks around Galloway House are, I daresay, little 
changed, but the village is completely transformed. In one of 
the low thatched cottages, facing the bay, dwelt Mr. Blyth and 
his fair daughter Mary; and as Miss Blyth and I were about an 
age, and attended the same school, we were often together. 
Not a sylvan nook" around the Earl of Galloway's Castle 
but we visited in company. For Mary I gathered the first 
flowers of the primrose and cowslip, and rarely they bloomed 
in that Elysian retreat. Beneath the stately trees we wove 
visions as bright as the sun's setting rays. Often we wandered 
as far as Cruggleton Castle, built by the sea kings of the north; 
and one day sitting beneath its ruined archway we plighted 
our troth, and* I returned home that day more elated than the 
conqueror of a kingdom. Of course, this admirable arrange- 
ment was io remain secret until such time as I had acquired 
a fortune, which I was sure to gain by going to Liverpool 
and becoming a sailor. 

" Money, mates, was very scarce in those days, and unless 
you became a farm servant, the only opening for an enterpris- 
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ing youth was the sea, and to it I went to earn a fortune and 
build a house as grand as the Earl of Galloway's. 
" The poet says— 

'Absence makes the heart grow fonder.' 

" Poets are generally fools, but sometimes they speak wisely. 
If I was daft about Mary when at home, abroad I raved about 
her night and day, and at last committed the atrocity of writing 
a song about her, which I duly sent her, and at which, no doubt, 
she heartily laughed, as I can afford to do now." Taking another 
swig at the bottle, and giving a preliminary hem or two, at the 
request of the captain he gave us the following stave : — 

** Though far from thee, fair Garlieston, 

In dreams I see thee yet ; 
Thy waving woods and sunlit bay 

I never can forget 
While memory can recall the charms 

That lingers round the bay : 
The flowers that spring, the birds that sing 

Around fair Galloway. 

** Though fair is Carrick's classic coast, 

And dear the banks of Doon, 
Where Bums first struck love*s sacred lyre 

To many a deathless tune, 
Yet dearer are the flowery dells 

Through which I wont to stray, 
And drink delight from beauty's eyes 

By lovely Galloway. 

" I sigh not for Arcadian bowers. 

Could they impart the bliss. 
The hallowed, happy, joyous hours, 

The love, the happiness, 
That I have felt thrill through my heart 

When roaming by the bay. 
With ray loved lassie by my side — 

By dear old Galloway." 

" I never thought, Jack," observed the captain, " that you 
dabbled in poetry," 

" I'm ashamed of the weakness; but bear in mind, captain, I 
was young and in love, and that must be my apology." 

" I think," observed Tam, with considerable diffidence, "that 
you sing better about the Bay of Garlieston than about your 
sweetheart." 
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"That's all attributable to my inexperience and modesty. 
You see, lad, I thought Mary as sensitive as myself, but in that 
I erred egregiously." 

"Come, Jack, let us hear the sequel of this love affair," urged 
the captain, " for we must soon tumble into our bunks.'' 

" Ay, ay, sir, I'll be brief Mary, as I said before, was the 
cocoa of my delight; and during the run home from India I 
dreamed of the joyous welcome I would receive from my 
darling. I had been five years away, and during that time I 
had hoarded up a bit of money, and a great number of costly 
trinkets; but I was doomed to a sad disappointment when I 
reached home." 

As Jack said this, he heaved a profound sigh, reached for the 
bottle, and sat down on the bunk. 

" Well, go a-head, mate," said the captain impatiently. " Was 
she dead ? " 

" Not a bit of her, sir, she was married to a sailor, and 
living in Liverpool." 



CHAPTER X. 

TAM IS ENTERTAINED BY GIPSIES. 

The reader would scarcely believe the change which has taken 
place in Scotland during the last fifty years. Villages then 
without a draper's shop can now boast of two or three. Read- 
ing-rooms, bowling greens, railways, electricity, and gas, were 
totally unknown in the west and south of Scotland. The only 
weekly newspaper was published in the county town, and as soon 
as the little sheet reached the village to which it was addressed, 
around it gathered the politicians of the district, a reader was 
appointed, and every item, as read, was duly discussed. Indeed, 
work was all but suspended on the day of its arrival. When, 
therefore, Tam landed at Garlieston, it was truly a primitive 
village. Indeed, it seemed to be merely an appendage to 
Galloway House; but what the hamlet lacked in grandeur 
was supplied by the magnificent surroundings of the Earl of 
Galloway's abode, and the beauty of the coast. 
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After sauntering through .Garlieston, more with an eye to 
business than anything else, he did not fail to observe the 
absence of anything in the form of a drapery establishment. 
Here was a rich field for an enterprising young man, he 
mentally thought, as he approached the principal entrance to 
Galloway House. Wending his way under umbrageous trees, 
through the splendid park, he soon arrived at Cruggleton 
Lodge. This is at the extreme south-west end of the park; and 
at no great distance outside are the ruins of all that is left of 
the famous Castle of Cruggleton. Tam was soon outside, and 
he now beheld a coast line of picturesque rugged grandeur 
unsurpassed in the south of the kingdom. Nothing now 
remains of Cruggleton Castle but a ruined archway, which 
looks as if it would topple over into the sea at no distant date. 
The spot on which the castle stood is a kind of rocky promon- 
tory, formed by a small bay on each side, and elevated about 
two hundred feet above the level of the sea, which moans and 
fumes like the departed spirits of its lords, around the base of 
the rock on which' it is built. The fosse in front of it encloses 
upwards of an acre of ground; and within this oft-contested 
spot, in days of yore, were squatted a band of gipsies. As the 
ruined archway, before alluded to, is built on the very edge of 
the precipice, he seated himself beneath it to survey, at his 
leisure, his strange neighbours. Not that a band of strolling 
tinkers were an uncommon sight in those days, but it was such 
a queer spot for them to pitch their tent that it excited his 
curiosity. But if Tam thought he was unobserved by the 
gipsies he was soon undeceived by a tall swarthy man approach- 
ing him, and inviting him warmly to come and share their 
dinner. 

Whatever objections he might have to mix and mingle with 
utter strangers were strangled in their birth by the savoury 
smell which proceeded from the pot. This culinary article was 
suspended from three crossed sticks, and the fire below it was 
fed, occasionally, by wood of all kinds gathered on the beach. 

Those who have snuffed the caller air by Cruggleton, Castle 
Feather, and the Burgh-head, will admit that it is a better 
appetizer than Beecham's pills, therefore it is needless to say 
that the party enjoyed the dinner set before them on the green 
sward. Evidently they were all one family, Consisting of about 
twelve individuals — from the grandfather down to baby. After 
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dinner — which consisted of venison, mutton, and bread — had 
been duly disposed of, the bottle was produced and served 
round in a small horn, ornamented with a hoop of silver by 
Gib Lawless, who was the chief of the gang. 

" Bella," said Gib, addressing a girl of about eighteen 
summers, " sing the stranger a sang." 

Without a word of apology, Bella arose from her recumbent 
position, gave a preliminary hem, and sung in a sweet voice 
Gilfillan's fine Scottish lyric: — 

** Oh, why left I my hame? 
Why did I cross the deep? 
Oh, why left I the land 

Where my forefather's sleep? 
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I sigh for Scotia*s shore, 
And I gaze across the sea, 

But I canna get a glimpse 
O* my ain country." 



Tam listened enraptured until the ballad was ended. It was 
the first time ever he had heard the words, and he was so delighted 
that he could only express his pleasure by remaining silent and 
gazing at the lovely singer. As she sat down with all the ease and 
grace of the Countess of Galloway, she shot a glance at Tam 
from her lustrous black eyes, which plainly said, " Equal that if 
you can." 

"Now," said Gib, addressing our rambler, "we have enter- 
tained you to food, drink, and music, and we want you to 
contribute your quota to the entertainment, and if you can tell 
or sing anything about Cruggleton you may remain here 
to-night." 

To be in the company of the gipsy syren for another hour or 
two was the acme of bliss to Tam, so he commenced and sang 
the following verses: — 

Cruggleton, beneath thy archway 

Leaning o'er the restless sea, 
Have I sat beside a maiden 

Fairer, dearer far to me 
Than the azure of the ocean. 

Than the fragrant clover lea, 
Than ambition, fame, or glory. 

Or ancestral pedigree ! 

D 
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Cruggleton, beneath thv archway 

I may never rest again ; 
But in nightly dreams I see thee 

Bending o'er the heaving main. 
With that peerless maid beside thee. 

Shedding beauty o*er decay ; 
Chasing shadows from thy ruins 

With her smile, as bright as day. 

Cruggleton, the storms of winter 

Some wild night may lay thee low. 
Hurl thy lone and ruined archway 

To the dread abyss below; 
But eternity shall never 

That fair maiden's form efface — 
All the love, and all the beauty 

Beaming from her sunny face ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

A TRADITION OF CRUGGLETON. 

As Gib Lawless, the gipsy, generally confined his peregrin- 
ations to the south of Scotland, he knew the name and history 
of every ruin on the coast, therefore Tam found himself in 
most congenial company. Burgh-head, Castle Feather, and 
Cniggleton, he said, were all built by Norsemen or Sea-Kings. 
The ruins upon which they were sitting were erected by Magnus, 
King of Norway, in 1098, and for generations belonged to a 
family of the name of Kerlie yet resident in Galloway. " If 
you have read Blind Harry, the minstrel," observed Gib, 
" you will know that the Laird of Cruggleton (Kerlie) attached 
himself to the fortunes of the undaunted Wallace, and adhered 
to them to the last. How the intimacy originated is a strange 
tale." 

Being urged by Tam to repeat it, the gipsy refilled his pipe, 
and, placing himself in a recumbent position, commenced as 
follows : — " Cruggleton was in those days impregnable, but 
Kerlie lost it through the treachery of Lord Soulis, a creature 
of the perfidious Comyn, who was then an aspirant for the 
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Scottish crown. Kerlie, fortunately, made his escape, and fled 
in the direction of Wigtown, where he encountered Wallace, to 
whom he related his wrongs, and begged his assistance to 
recover his castle. To the patriotic Wallace this was a most 
agreeable piece of work; so, leaving a sufficient number of men 
to defend the Castle of Wigtown, which he had recently taken 
from the English, he started at once for Cruggleton — Kerlie 
acting as guide. 

" The night was calm and beautiful, and the moonbeams 
danced with a silvery radiance upon the placid sea when 
Wallace arrived in the vicinity of Cruggleton. Leaving his^ 
men a little to the north of the castle, he took with him Kerlie, 
Stephen, and Gordon — the latter protesting against being left 
behind — and went forth to reconnoitre. After descending the 
precipitous rocky boundary of the bay, Wallace declared there 
was but one way of taking the castle, and that was by scaling 
the rock on which it was built. 

" * There are never any sentinels posted on the sea side of 
the castle, I suppose, Kerlie ? ' said Wallace, as he seated him- 
self on a rock and surveyed the dim outlines of the castle. 

" * You're right in your conjecture, sir ; the west side of the 
rock is considered impregnable. No living thing, save a sea birdy 
has ever been known to ascend it.' 

" * I will ascend it to-night; and if you have not a steady 
hand and a firm nerve, I advise you not to try it. I know 
Stephen can follow me wherever I go.' 

" * I have both went up and down many times when I wanted 
to see a friend of mine who resides in Whithorn, and did not 
care about asking permission,' observed Gordon, modestly. 

" * You're just about the age when one would risk their neck 
to see a pretty girl,' observed Wallace, smiling, * and to-night 
you shall have the honour of leading the forlorn hope.' 

" * I know a secret way into the castle, but it would lead us 
into the hall,' observed Kerlie. 

" * The very place I do not want to go at present We will 
ascend the rock with Gordon as a guide. When up, creep 
stealthily along after the example I will set you. Not a word 
is to be spoken by any one, no matter what may be tiie danger 
or difficulty; when you come to a sentry, hurl him over the 
rock into the sea, until we reach the bridge over the fosse. 
Douglas will lead my men instantly forward when 1 sound my^ 
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bugle. These are my final instructions. Gordon, lead the 
way !^ 

" Having arrived in safety at the bottom of the rock, Gordon 
looked about him carefully, and laying hold of a projecting 
crag, he planted his foot firmly and began his perilous ascent, 
closely followed by his companions. Slowly, painfully they 
crept up the sheer precipice until Gordon was safely up, then 
bending over the dizzy height, he assisted the others on to the 
rocky pinnacle beside him. 

" While the adventurers are drawing their breath, and prepar- 
ing to rush like falcons on their prey, let us hurriedly glance 
inside at Lord Soulis and his retainers. 

" It was a little past midnight, and deep silence pervaded the 
•castle. About eleven o'clock, Soulis had went the rounds of 
the sentries, and saw that every man was at the post assigned 
him. Not that he was afraid of an attack; but it was a military 
age, and men prided themselves upon their warlike attain- 
ments. He retired to rest, and fell asleep. There is a kind of 
sleep that steals on us sometimes which, while it holds the 
body captive, does not free the mind from a sense of things 
about it, and enable it to roam at its pleasure. So far as an 
overpowering drowsiness, a prostration of strength, and an 
entire inability to control our thoughts or power of motion can 
be called sleep, this is it, and yet we have a consciousness of 
everything about us. 

" Soulis knew perfectly well he was in his room, that his sword 
was on the table, and yet he was asleep. Suddenly the scene 
changed : there was a suffocating sensation came over him, and 
he thought, with terror, that he heard a trumpet sound, mingled 
with savage cries, and the rushing of many men into his 
chamber, and he awoke, trembling. 

" From every quarter of the castle came the cry of despair, 
the yells of men in a life and death struggle, and the crash of 
armour. Springing out of bed, he seized his sword and rushed 
into the hall. But it is impossible to describe his terror and 
consternation when, in place of meeting his followers, he was 
confronted by Kerlie and Wallace. 

" * At last we meet on equal terms, Lord Soulis T exclaimed 
Kerlie, rushing towards him. 

" * Oh ! spare my life for the sake of former friendship,' cried 
JSoulis in despairing accents. 
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" * Such mercy as ye showed my brave followers ye ^all; 
receive. Seize him, my brave men, and hurl him over the 
battlements ! ' 

"Soulis, driven to bay, made an ineffectual struggle to resist ^ 
but he was overpowered in a moment, dragged from the hall, 
and while prayers and execrations alternately trembled on his 
lips, he was hurled into eternity. By this time such of his 
followers as were not slain were consigned to the dungeons of 
the castie to await their doom." 

Tam shuddered as he gazed into the dread abyss below and 
thought of the miserable fate of Soulis, and then asked, " Did 
Kerlie join the standard of the brave Wallace?" 

" Those acquainted with the history of Wallace," said the 
gipsy, proudly, "know that the Laird of Cruggleton never 
deserted his standard, and that he died defending his heroic 
leader on the night of his base betrayal; but as the sun i& 
dipping in the sea let us retire for to-night" 



CHAPTER XII. 

A RAMBLE ROUND THE COAST. 

Tam slept so soundly under his canvas canopy that every pre- 
paration for breakfast was made before he awoke. And, oh, 
ye epicures, what a feast was spread out before him on the 
smooth, velvet, green sward! There were rock-cod, fowl, veni- 
son, and eggs — how obtained he never asked. Every breeze 
that came over the azure sea was laden with health-giving 
properties, and gave a sparkle to the eye and a colour to the 
cheek unobtainable in a city. 

After breakfast the gipsy proposed a ramble along the coast 
as far as the Burgh-head, and as Tam had been so delighted 
with his conversation on the previous evening, he readily 
acquiesced in this arrangement Those who have travelled along 
this coast will agree with the writer of these pages that it is a 
walk capable of stirring the deepest emotions of the heart 
Strongly as Cruggleton is fortified by nature, Castle Feather 
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seems to outrival it. Around the base of the rock on which 
the ruin is perched, the'sea seems never to be at rest; and the 
ocean, as it rushes through fissures and caves in the rocks 
around it — formed, we suppose, by the lapse of time and the 
strong tides which run along this coast — has a wild, weird 
sound which strikes a chill to the heart Having reached this 
stronghold of the Norsemen, the gipsy sat down on a fragment 
of the castle, and invited Tam to sit down beside him. 

" Now, lad," said Mr. Lawless, " you will observe the wisdom 
of these sea-kings." As he said this, he stretched himself out . 
at his full length across the ruined wall on which he had been 
sitting; but with his arms extended he could not measure its 
thickness. " Now try," he continued, " and take a small stone 
from the cement or mortar in which it is placed, and you will 
find it as hard to separate as the rock on which it is built. 
Look over this precipice, and you'll perceive at a glance that a 
large ship could approach it at ebb-tide. This castle could not 
be attacked from sea. It was only assailable on the land side ; 
and if hard pressed by the savage hordes which then infested 
Galloway, they could instantly take to their ships and leave 
behind them a smoking ruin." 

" But is there no tradition connected with this robbers' den, 
for I suppose they were pirates who built these strongholds 
along the coast?" queried Tam. 

" Well, they were little else," answered the gipsy. " When 
these castles were built, the arm of the law was weak, and the 
power of the baron strong. It was an age when might was 
right, but indeed it prevails to a certain extent in our own day. 
You perceive that my Lord of Galloway claims the rabbits and 
hares which run wild over yonder common, and I hold they 
are as much mine as his. But come on to Burgh-head, and on 
the way I will tell you a tradition of Castle Feather, which, 
properly speaking, is only a sequel to the story of last night." 

Tam duly expressed his thanks, and the gipsy resumed : — 

" On the night on which Lord Soulis so treacherously seized 
upon Cruggleton, and murdered Kerlie's retainers, the young 
laird retreated until he reached the extremity of the hall, when, 
quick as lightning, he sprang into a room enveloped in total 
darkness. His cowardly assailants rushed in after him, think- 
ing they now had him securely in their toils ; but in this they 
4vere doomed to disappointment 
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" The room into which the young laird so suddenly sprang 
had been planned for an emergency like the present. By 
touching a secret spring in one of the panels, well-known to 
Kerlie, an entrance was opened, displaying a flight of steps 
leading to the base of the rock on which the castle was built. 
Descending these hurriedly, he reached the sea level. Clam- 
bering over the huge boulders, he commenced to ascend the 
precipitous boundary of the bay to the north of the castle. 
Having accomplished this task, he halted a moment to recover 
his breath, and consider what was the best course to pursue. 
If he took the road to Whithorn his enemies might overtake 
him, and he shrewdly guessed his fate if he fell into their hands 
again; and if he took refuge in Castle Feather, he might 
involve his friend in his own fate. His followers, he was sure, 
would be ,put to the sword; and how to act or what to do he 
knew not. Casting a fond look at his paternal home, he 
dashed a tear from his eye, and muttering, * There will be a 
day of terrible reckoning for this yet, my Lord Soulis,' took 
his way along the rugged coast. Having at length reached the 
vicinity of Castle Feather, he sat down and gazed at the home 
of his truest friend, and the abode of the peerless Mary — an 
only daughter — who had sported with him along the rocky 
shore from her infancy. He loved her fondly and truly, and 
her father both knew and approved of her choice. 

" * But what will she think of me now ? ' sighed Kerlie, as he 
seated himself on a fragment of rock and gazed down on the 
restless sea. 

" It was just getting lighter in the east, when gradually he 
fell into a calm sleep, induced no doubt by a night of terror 
and toil. 

" How long he had slept he knew not, when he was aroused 
from his slumber by the clashing of swords and the loud 
imprecations of men in deadly conflict, when he saw the most 
powerful of his retainers force the other over the precipitous 
rock into the dread abyss below. Laying down his sword, he 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, and turning round to 
where Kerlie was lying, he said, * That was a tough job, laird.' 

" * Gordon, my brave henchman,' exclaimed Kerlie. * How 
did you make your escape?' 

"*By preferring the water of the moat to Lord Soulis' mercy.' 

" *But how did you find your way here?' 
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"*0h, I thought the I-aird of Castle Feather would like to 
hear the news from me as well as a stranger, and I wanted to 
break your misfortune as gently as possible to Mary.' 

" * Gordon, I trust I'll have it in my power to reward thee 
yet; but who was the man thou didst hurl into the sea?' 

" * No friend of thine, I can assure thee. When I came up, 
he was in the act of sending thee to sleep forever, but he'll 
never return to Soulis to tell tales.' 

"* What are you going to do, Gordon?' 

" * Let us have some breakfast with your old friend, and we'll 
hear what he advises.' 

"This suggestion was quite agreeably received, so they 
hastened round to the gate and demanded admittance. 

" It is impossible to describe the indignation of the Laird of 
Castle Feather when he heard the tale of bloodshed and wrong 
— but here we are at the Burgh-head." 

" Well, well," said Tam, impatiently, " what about Kerlie 
and Mary?" 

" Why, the Laird of Castle Feather assisted Kerlie to retake 
his castle, and bestowed the hand of his peerless daughter upon 
the young Laird of Cruggleton. What more do you want to 
know about them, my young friend?" 

"That's scarcely satisfactory; but I suppose I must be 
satisfied." 

" Are you a geologist?" asked the gipsy, abruptly, 

" Well, I'm fond of the science, but I cannot say that I am 
deeply versed in it," replied our hero. 

"That's a pity," observed the gipsy, "for I wanted some 
information about yon black rock that you see two or three hun- 
dred feet below us. Fortunately, it is ebb-tide, else I could not 
have shown you one of the greatest curiosities in Scotland. 
Follow me!" 

As the gipsy said this, he led the way down the face of a 
precipice. Tam hesitated a moment before he followed, but an 
encouraging look from the gipsy induced him to proceed. 

Having reached the beach with great difficulty, the gipsy led 
him to the flat black rock which he had pointed out from 
above; and the moment Tam stood upon its surface, he was 
struck dumb with astonishment. It was perfectly flat, and of 
a blackish hue, and over its vast area human feet were thickly 
and deeply impressed. Men, women, and children must, at 
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some period, have held a grand ball here. The whole contour 
of the foot was as plainly discernable as if impressed in clay; 
but from the very centre of the rock is cut out about a 
square yard, which the gipsy informed him was conveyed to 
the Geological Society of London, at great expense. 

" Now, lad, when do you think the inhabitants of Galloway 
were dancing here?" asked the gipsy, in a bantering tone. 
" When was this rock in a liquid state ? Was it six thousand 
or six million years ago ? You perceive it is as hard as the 
nether millstone, and you also see they had neither shoes nor 
sandals on. Evidently they were quite a primitive people; 
but we must leave it immediately, as the tide will soon cover 
it up. Tam, we know no more about the age of the world 
than Darwin knows about the evolution of man. I know this: 
Bella will have the dinner ready, so let us hasten home." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TAM GETS INTO DANGEROUS COMPANY. 

On the following morning, Tam announced his determination 
to take the road; but to this Bella — or Miss Lawless — offered 
every kind of feminine resistance. She saw no necessity, she 
urged, for leaving so soon. His board and lodging were as 
free as the air he breathed, supposing he remained for a 
month. Indeed, she saw nothing to prevent him from remain- 
ing altogether Her father, it was true, led a kind of nomadic 
life, and so did he, and she was sure he would find them most 
congenial company; but to all this he turned a deaf ear. 
When he left home, he was determined to view the beauties 
and places of interest of his native land, and the gipsy's rounds 
were too circumscribed to gratify his desire. Mentally, he 
admitted all the potency of Bella's charms. The symmetry of 
her form was faultless, her eyes were as languishingly soft and 
bewitching as Dudu's that Byron so highly eulogizes, and her 
bosom rose and fell like the billows of the ocean beside which 
they stood. He felt very irresolute, and probably would have 
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fallen a victim to the syren's wiles had not a vision of the fair 
fisher lass — Betty M*Creadie — floated before his mental vision. 
This decided Bella's plea or fate. Fbr, after bidding the family 
farewell, he took his departure. 

Not a cloud obscured the sky when he started on his 
journey; but the sun had that peculiar silvery glitter which 
invariably is the precursor of foul weather. His experience, as 
yet, regarding weather and women was very limited; but had 
any one called in question his knowledge of either, he would 
have been highly offended. However, he was an apt scholar, 
and he was destined to receive a superior education from the 
milestones. 

With a light step and a merry heart he trudged blithely on, 
until he reached the vicinity of Monreith House, the seat of 
Sir William Maxwell. It stands at the foot of the White Loch, 
and is surrounded with full-grown plantations. The extensive 
moorland district of Mochrum is on the east side, and the 
Bay of Luce, which was then greatly infested with smugglers, 
on the west. 

Having partaken of a slight refreshment at Port- William, he 
resumed his journey, and soon left the uninteresting village 
behind. With the sea on his left, and a flat fertile country 
on his right, he pushed bravely on, intending to reach Glenluce 
in the evening; but — 

"The best-laid schemes o' mice an* men 

Gang aft agley." 

Suddenly, the sky became overcast ; large drops of rain began 
to fall, and afar to westward he could hear the low rumbling 
of thunder. He looked anxiously around him for a place of 
shelter, but there was no place of the kind to be seen along the 
shore. He hurried forward as fast as possible, for he could 
distinctly hear the swish of the sea mingling with the bellow 
of the thunder as the storm approached. In less than five 
minutes, he was drenched to the skin, as on this bleak road 
there was no shelter for him. A sudden turn of the road,, 
however, brought him in view of a ruined cot, and for it he 
made tracks instantly. 

One half of the house was destitute of thatch, and through 
the uncovered portions the rain rushed and the wind blew. 
Around the dying embers of a stick fire crouched a few of the 
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most miserable wrecks of woman-kind ever he had beheld, 
surrounded by a proportionate number of bairns. One of them 
was a sad object, crawling over the earthen floor on her hands 
and knees. He stared in astonishment upon the group, and 
kindly inquired what was wrong with the poor woman. To his 
question one of the crones replied in an undertone that Billy 
had given her a sore beating, "an' that was all." Mentally 
wishing that the storm would subside before Billy would arrive,, 
he selected the driest part of the hut to stand in, and gazed 
anxiously at the murky clouds for the slightest indication of the 
storm abating, but every moment it seemed to increase in 
fury. From his entrance, an ominous silence pervaded the 
group. At last, the woman to whom he had spoken, said : — 

" You^ll think it quare, sor, to see so many women together 
widout a man about ; but to tell ye the truth — an' divil a bit 
I'm ashamed to tell ye — they're out mouchingy 

He could only incline his head, as he did not know what 
she meant. 

"Biddy," said a withered lady who sat on her haunches, 
trying to warm her skinny hands over the fire, " will ye never 
drop yer slang ? What does the young gentleman know about 
mouchingl They're out beggin', sor, an' that's the plain Eng- 
lish ov it." 

" Trying, sor," chimed in another, " to get a few potatoes for 
the childers' dinner, an' a wisp o' straw for them to lie on." 

At this moment a slouching figure entered, as wet as if he 
had been trailed through the Bay of Luce. 

"In the name of heaven, Billy!" exclaimed the wretched 
object before alluded to, " have you got neither potatoes nor 
straw?" 

Billy — or Bill Sykes — scowled malignantly on the shivering 
group, and then gave vent to his feelings in a torrent of 
expletives which we cannot repeat, but from which Tam 
gathered, he blamed some of the party for circulating the story 
of his cruelty to his wife. At last, his eye rested on our hero, 
and he exclaimed, " What is this gent doing here ? " 

As Tam surveyed him from the corner where he stood, he 
thought he had never beheld such a demoniacal-looking man. 
Mentally he wished he was safely out, but hastened to say that 
he had taken refuge from the storm, but that if it was aft 
offence, he would retire. 
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"You'll get liberty to leave when you pay for your entertain- 
ment, young man," growled the ruffian. " Come, stump out ! 
or, d n me but I'll throttle you where you stand." 

Amidst the cries of, " Oh, Billy, don't hurt the poor boy ! " 
the villain advanced as if to put his threat in execution; but, 
quick as thought, Tam lowered his head, and rushing forward 
he struck the monster so forcibly in the stomach that he 
measured his length on the floor, his head falling amongst the 
burning embers, and the next moment our hero was bounding 
along the road — 

** Despisin' wind, and rain, and fire " — 

in the direction of Glenluce, which he reached late at night. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

GLENLUCE ABBEY. 

Our readers will naturally suppose that the first thing Tam 
did was to report his maltreatment to the police, and set the 
emissaries of the law on the track of the ruffian who had 
endeavoured to rob him. But in this supposition they would 
err most egregiously, simply because there were no police to 
hunt up any one, and unless some terrible outrage was com- 
mitted the criminal was quite safe. It is scarcely credible, yet 
it is perfectly true, that a town of eight thousand inhabitants 
could be kept in order by the bellman, or town-officer; and we 
are bold to affirm that, under his rule, fewer crimes were com- 
mitted, more decency and order pervaded society, than at 
present. Thousands are alive yet that can vouch for the truth 
of this statement. 

To account for this anomalous state of things various reasons 
might be assigned; and we may mention that the roads were so 
continually thronged with pedestrians that it was hard to find 
an opportunity of assaulting any one. Let the reader imagine 
all the people who now travel by rail and boat on the road, 
and he can form a pretty accurate idea of the king's highway. 
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Another powerful reason for the peace which pervaded 
Scottish society fifty years ago, was the lack of the fighting 
material. Whisky was cheap, drinking was fashionable, but a 
Scotchman never dreams, when he indulges, of rushing up and 
down the street, trailing his coat after him, to see who will have 
the audacity to tramp on its tails. His hilarity never exceeds 
the singing of Auld Langsyne^ or Willie brewed a peck d maut; 
but the introduction of railways put an end to this state of 
social bliss. 

After being duly refreshed by mine host — one of the most 
daring smugglers in the days of yore — Tam retired to rest, but, 
although weary and footsore, the drowsy god refused to pay 
him a visit. The cry of the savage who had attacked him, as 
his head fell amongst the burning embers, yet rang in his ears, 
and it was the short hours of the morning before he fell into 
a troubled sleep, in which the gipsy, Bella, and the footpad 
were strangely mingled. However, with the buoyancy peculiar 
to youth, he was early astir. 

After partaking of a hearty breakfast, Tam expressed his 
desire to visit the Abbey, about which he had heard and 
read much. 

" rU accompany ye, my friend," said the landlord of the 
Glenluce Arms, " for Tm unco fond o' a walk in the morning." 

In this arrangement Tam readily acquiesced, and as they 
wended their way up the valley of the Luce, he involuntarily 
exclaimed, " What a beautiful place the monks selected for 
their residence ! " 

"Beautiful, indeed," replied M*Creadie — for such was the 
name of his companion. 

" Lang syne it was called Glen/wj. Lus is a Pictish word, 
and signifies herb; and for flowers and herbs it is unsurpassed 
in the south. I\''e seen a sair fecht on this road between the 
coastguard and the smugglers, but that was long before ye 
were born." 

Being hard pressed to give a leaf from his experience, the 
landlord resumed : — 

" It was just here about the fiercest encounter ever I remem- 
ber took place. I was thrang courting Meg M*Dowal — the 
auld withered lady that served ye at breakfast. She was a braw 
quean then. Weel, her brother Willie and me entered into an 
unco venture. There were three boats riding in the bay, 
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laden with tea and spirits; but it was unco risky getting the 
goods ashore, as there were baith soldiers and excise officers in 
the vicinity. But, deil-ma-care, we kent we would hae to fecht 
for our property, so we ran th^ goods ashore, had two hundred 
horses ready, and marched through Glenluce at mid-day. We 
had reached this very spot in safety, when out rushed a 
sergeant with a detachment of sixteen men, weel supported by 
excise officers; but, of course, such a force had no chance. 
They were defeated, got their guns and heads broken, though 
no lives were lost. We locked them up, however, in the 
Chapter-house of the Abbey, until the goods were beyond their 
reach, and then we let the silly bodies out. 

" But that's only one of a hundred similar adventures I 
could relate. But here we are at the very place I was speak- 
ing about — the Chapter-house, which, ye'll observe, is the only 
part of the great building in a state of preservation. In it are 
still to be seen the arms of the founder — Roland, Lord of 
Galloway ; but if Roland, when he built this kirk, in the twelfth 
century, for the Cistercian monks frae Melrose, had thocht that 
Jock Hannah wad hae converted it into a hen-roost, he wad 
hae been uncommonly grieved, as weel as angry." 

In this manner, the ancient smuggler ran on, much to the edifi- 
cation of Tam, and as his memory seemed to be more tenacious of 
the past than the present, he encouraged him in his garrulity. 

" The Abbey must have been an extensive and magnificent 
building," observed Tam. 

"Ye may well say that, my young friend." answered the 
landlord. " The ruins cover an acre of ground, and the garden 
and orchard extended to twelve Scotch acres. Eh, sir, this was 
a bonnie place since I mind. Nae wonder that James IV. and 
his winsome Queen rested here, when on their pilgrimage to 
St. Ninian's. One of my forbears was gardener here during the 
King's visit, and there is a tradition in the family that James 
gave him four shillings — a great sum in those days." 

In this agreeable manner the greater part of the day was 
spent; but, next to the Abbey, the tourist will find the Bay of 
Luce well worthy of a visit. We have had the pleasure of see- 
ing many of the sheltered nooks and bays of Scotland, and in 
our humble opinion the Bay of Luce is unrivalled in many 
respects. But we must bid this ancient and hospitable town 
adieu, and pay our devoir to Castle Kennedy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TAM REACHES STRANRAER. 

It frequently happens that the most beautiful points of Scottish 
scenery lie hidden in some sequestered dell, and that you may 
travel through the country in every direction without being 
aware of your vicinity to what is well worth seeing, unless 
intention or accident carry you to the very spot. This is 
particularly the case on the road between Glen luce and 
Stranraer, which is, generally speaking, an uninteresting country. 
But here and there the progress of rills, or burns, has formed 
dells, glens, or, as they are provincially termed, dens^ on whose 
banks trees and shrubs of all kinds find a shelter, and grow with 
a luxuriant profusion, which is the more gratifying, as it forms 
an unexpected contrast with the general face of the country. 
This is eminently the case with the approach to Castle 
Kennedy, the palatial residence of the noble Earl of Stair. 

All that art or wealth can accomplish to enhance the beauty 
of a spot, on which Nature has profusely lavished her choicest 
gifts, seem to have been expended on the place. Whoever is 
the presiding genius of this Elysian retreat has every reason to 
be proud of his artistic skill. The lawns around the castle are 
so admirably laid out; one thing is so tastefully contrasted with 
another that the eye never becomes satiated with the sameness 
of the scenery. The stately trees, which skirt the lakes, seem 
to be dreamily contemplating their mighty proportions in the 
pellucid waters; while the verdant lawns, interspersed with 
shrubs and flowers, form vistas of beauty on which the eye 
delights to linger, and are unsurpassed for loveHness in Scotland. 

But it was the hoary ruin of Inch Castle, the residence of the 
King of Carrick, which particularly arrested our rambler's 
attention. Built on an island in the midst of one of the lakes, 
the imperious earl could not be molested by his turbulent 
neighbours unless they used boats, or were expert swimmers; 
but if they attempted the latter mode of invasion, they were 
generally knocked on the head by one of the stout warders, as 
soon as they emerged from the liquid element which surrounded 
Inch Castle. 
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^But we are trespassing on the ground of the historian, and 
must resume our journey. The sun was setting as Tam 
entered the town of Stranraer, which in those days wore a true 
Hibernian aspect, and smelt strongly of turf and tobacco. At 
every other door sat some elderly crone smoking a short black 
pipe, who was evidently in need of a dip in Lochryan. To one 
of these he applied for information about a decent lodging. 
The old lady took the black cutty out of her mouth, surveyed 
him critically from top to toe, and having satisfied her curiosity, 
said: — "Shure, there's plenty of lodging-houses; but it's a dacent 
place you'll need, judging from your appearance. Here, Billy, 
go down to Fisher Street, an' see if Barney Roach can give this 
young gentlemen a bed. Whisper, bhoy " — the boy would be 
about thirty years of age — " if Barney can't put him up, run 
over with him to Biddy Bryan's, an' if she's full. Jemmy Flyn 
is sure to have a place. Try him first, Billy; he's a rale foine 
man — when he's sober." 

On reaching Jemmy Flyn's, Billy, without rapping, popped 
in his head, and politely asked if they could give this strange 
boy a bed. 

" Come in," said Jemmy, " an' we'll tell ye whether we can 
or not." 

Thus invited, Tam entered, and the landlord's scrutiny of 
his person proving to be satisfactory, he was told to be seated. 

At a glance he perceived that his surroundings were most 
uncongenial. On a rack was displayed delf of the most 
incongrous shapes and sizes. In the centre of the floor, which 
was earthen, was a ladder which led to a small aperture in the 
loft, which might, he mentally thought, be utilised as a dor- 
mitory in case of an emergency. In a corner of the wide, 
desolate-looking kitchen were congregated three sailors around 
a rickety table, on which stood the remains of a bottle of 
whisky. So busy were they contending about the merits of 
their respective ships that his entrance was unobserved. 

While making these observations, he was busy revolving in 
his mind what course to pursue under the awkward circum- 
stances in which he was placed, when an incident occurred 
which made his exit easy. 

"Sing us a song, Dick," shouted one of the tars seated at the 
table before alluded to. Without more solicitation, Dick stag- 
gered to his feet, gave his trousers a hitch, and howled out : — 
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** The Kattie of Lochryan, my boys, • 

For sea she bore away, 

With my fal-lal-de-ral." 

" Chorus, mates ; you know this is a heavy song." 

As Dick said this, he took a lurch to leeward, and was within 

an ace of upsetting the kettle, and scalding Tam. 

His messmates having got him again on the perpendicular, 

he resumed, but not where he left off. 

"There was Donald More and Dugald More, 
Jack Tamson and Gilroy ; 
And the whole of our ship's company — 
Were — were — drunk and full of joy ! " 

shouted our hero in the corner. This strange addition to the 
nautical ballad was hailed with uproarious laughter by the 
sailors, who generously offered him a dram, which was, how- 
ever, courteously refused. 

The proprietor of the padding-kane looked at Tam with that 
assumption of wisdom peculiar to tipsy men, and said, " By 
Saint Patrick, I think you know something ! " 

Tam meekly replied that he knew how many steps were in 
Jacob's ladder. 

" Arrah, ye do ! Sally, did ye hear that ? '' 

The last part of the sentence was addressed to his better 
half, who was quietly working through the house. 

" Come this way, me bhoy; I wish to spake to you 
privately." 

As he said this, he motioned Tam to follow him. 

As he reluctantly rose to obey, Sally said in a whisper, 
*' Don't go to the back door with him; he's on his Masonic 
hobby, an' he's troublesome. Go to the front a minute; he'll 
soon forget all about it." 

As the landlord was stumbling through the dark entry 
towards the back, Tam reached the front door, and here he 
halted to see the outcome of his joke. Nor was he held long 
in suspense, for no sooner did he perceive that he was hoaxed 
than he burst into a fearful fury. From a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of agricultural implements, which stood at the back of the 
door, he seized a spade, and shouting, "I'll not allow any 
Scotch pup to make a fool ov me," he rushed in; and not per- 
ceiving the object of his wrath, he made a furious onslaught on 

E 
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the rack containing all Sall/s household gods — the accumulated 
gathering of years — and down came jugs, bowls, and plates with 
a tremendous crash. 

Amidst the screams of Sally, the vociferations of the seamen, 
who soon put the madman hors de combat^ Tam found his way 
out, and made tracks for the Commercial Hotel, where he was 
better accommodated than he had been in Galloway. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MULL OF. GALLOWAY. 

We recollect going, a few years ago, to a town about a dozen 
of miles distant from Glasgow. After leaving the train, we 
entered a very narrow, dilapidated street. The houses were 
low, thatched, miserable hovels, and many of them were partly 
roofless and tenantless. This vista of wretchedness seemed so 
endless that we began to retrace our way to the station, intend- 
ing to return by the first train, when we met a porter, who 
smilingly asked if we had been at the toon already. 

"Town!" we exclaimed in surprise. "We saw no appear- 
ance of a town." 

" Come wi' me and I'll let you see a toon ; but it's awa' doon 
in the hollow.'' 

Accordingly, we turned, and at last came to a pretty busy 
little town, indeed. So with our rambler on the previous 
evening. Evidently he had got into one of the back streets of 
one of the best and busiest towns in Galloway. 

Stranraer is beautifully situated at the head of Lochryan, and 
it is impossible to stand on the pier, and view the richly-culti- 
vated country on each side of the loch, without admiring the 
prospect. And what enhances uncommonly the beauty of the 
scene is the number of vessels of all sizes riding at anchor on 
its placid bosom, or scudding past its entrance to some of the 
Irish ports. 

The castle attached to the Church of St. John is still standing 
in one of the principal streets, although the holy edifice has 
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shared the fate incidental to the greatest work of man's hand. 
Here, in days of yore, used to assemble the vassals of the 
powerful house of Kennedy, to protest against the tyranny of 
their chief, and sometimes to defy him in his stronghold — Inch 
Castle. 

After spending a most enjoyable day in and around Stranraer,, 
Tam started on the following morning for Kirkmaiden, the 
most southerly parish in Scotland. Its name, reversed into 
Maidenkirk, has, by the genius of Bums, gained for this place 
a notoriety it was never likely to attain : — 

" Hear, Land o' Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to John o' Groats, 
If there's a hole in a your coats, 

I rede ye tent it: 
A chiel's amang you takin' notes, 

And, faith, he'll prent it." 

There are many places of great interest on the way to 
Dromore, but the chief object capable of attracting attention i& 
St. Medan's Cave, or, as it is provincially termed, the Old 
Chapel at the Mull, situated at the base of precipitous rocks 
on the shore. It is most difficult of access, and must have 
been a place of seclusion and safety to the saints, who, 
according to tradition, proclaimed the Gospel to the rude 
inhabitants. 

In the vicinity of the chapel is a cavity in the rock, five feet 
in diameter and four deep, called the Chapel Well, connected 
with many superstitious observances for the healing of the 
diseased. But its reputation, as a panacea for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, is now gone, and to it, as to the tales of the 
fairies, the following lines are applicable : — 

"When Science, from Creation's face. 
Enchantment's veil withdraws. 
What lovely visions then give place 
To cold material laws." 

But we must hasten on to the bald, rugged promontory of 
the Mull of Galloway. Standing here, on a precipitous rock, 
nearly three hundred feet high, what a magnificent scene bursts 
upon the view ! Kintyre, separating the Clyde from the Atlantic > 
the peaks of Ayrshire, Wigtownshire, and Ireland; the beautiful 
opening to Belfast Lough; the mountains of Mourn extended 
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in a line of beauty; while to the left is seen the Buigh-head, 
beyond the broad Machers; nearly opposite, away in the 
distance, the lofty mountains and finely diversified coast of 
Cumberland. Before you lies the Isle of Man, and though 
the distance is upwards of twenty miles, it seems so near — 
probably from the height from which it is surveyed — that you 
would actually think you could swim the distance. 

This is the picture presented to the eye when sun and sea 
are favourable, but mark the change when Boreas is raving 
along the coast. Then it seems to be a rendezvous for every 
wind that blows, and is connected with tales of death, suffering, 
and privation, which chill the heart of the sailor. Many 
contending tides meet here, and the winds claim a hearing, 
and strive hard for victory. As the waves advance with head- 
long fury against the rock, the stupendous Mull seems to shake 
from its base to its summit, and becomes enveloped in a sheet 
of foam. The shock resembles the onset of contending armies, 
and, as the shrieking wind dies away for a moment, the roar of 
the waves rising and falling, heaving and dashing, may be 
heard far away. But the sight roust be seen to be properly 
understood. 

As Tam wended his solitary way to the Dromore Anns, he 
£ould aot refrain from indulging in the following: — 

Sea ! stormy sea ! how dread the roar 
Of thy wintry waves on the rocky shore. 
When the foam of their fiiry is flung on high 
O'er the beetling crags which their wrath defy. 
When the mermaids, dripping within their caves. 
Look with affright on the yeasty >waves ; 
And the hurricane's voice in the rock-bound bay 
Is heard o'er the mountains far away. 

Sea ! boisterous sea ! when thy waves run high. 
And lightnings flash from the murky sky ; 
With cloud o er cloud in confusion hurled 
Like the massive wreck of a mighty world. 
Then the stately ship and her gallant crew 
Shudder to try their strength with you ; 
For there's death to those who dare to brave 
The might that dwells in thy cfested wave. 

What a pleasant translation from the stormy Mull to the 
cosy parlour of the Dromore Arms! Sitting around the 
cheerful ingle he found an Irish horse-jockey, an itinerant 
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painter, a vendor of spectacles, and an officer of the Coast- 
guard. But what transpired in the commercial room must be 
reserved for a new chapter. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW TAM SPENT THE NIGHT AT DROMORE. 

A COUNTRY inn forty years ago was not conducted on the 
economical principles of a restaurant of the present day. At 
the best, these resorts of citizens have a hungry-genteel look 
about them, anything but calculated to assuage the cravings of 
the inner man. Tam thinks that their advertisements are the 
most respectable things in connection with them. After criti- 
cally scanning the bill of fare, you order a basin of kidney, 
which is set before you with all the grimace assumed by an 
Italian organ-grinder. You dip in the spoon, .stir up the soup,, 
see a black morsel or two, and commence to hunt through the 
liquid, thinking to capture one of them, but they vanish at the 
approach of the spoon like the ignis-fatuus of the morass. 

Thank goodness, however, Tam was not going to dine at a 
fashionable restaurateur's, but at the Dromore Arms, where 
there was rowth of everything edible set before the hungry 
traveller. 

Only those who have had a fatiguing day's march in a pure 
bracing atmosphere can form an idea of the rapidity witii which 
Mrs. M*Cracken's fish, flesh, and fowl disappeared; and a* 
Doyle, the Irish horse-jockey, had an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdotes and witticisms, the dinner passed off admirably.. 

" Hoo are ye an' Barney M*Gee sortin' noo about the auld 
blin' mare ye sold him?" asked Harrison, the optician, address- 
ing the horse-jockey, as soon as the cloth was removed and the 
bottle produced. 

" Listen, gintlemen, to the greatest rogue in Galloway talking, 
about selling a mare, that was only blind of the left eye, to a 
rag-gatherer. I was at the farm of Augh Naugh the other day^ 
when who should come in but my bould Harrison, Ye aU> 
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know, with the exception of the boy sitting in the comer, (I 
think he's a stranger that will stand us a wet, shortly)" — here 
he glanced significantly at Tam — " that the mistress of Augh 
Naugh is a very ould lady. Well, gintlemen, she tould him 
that she wanted a pair of spectacles that she could see the 
sheep grazing on the hills wid ; and what do ye think our friend 
Harrison did ? He took the ould lady to the door, put on her 
nasal organ a number of blinks^ with which she said * she could 
see nane at a'.' Well, gintlemen — the saints be merciful to 
him ! — he adroitly punched the eyes out of an ould pair not 
worth a tanner, clapped them on her nose, and tould her to 
look at the hills wid them. * Hech, sir,' exclaimed the ould 
woman, *thae's the best glesses ever I looked through; but 
they'll be dear.' * Only five shillings to you, grannie,' said the 
-scamp, putting them into a case, pocketing the poor ould 
woman's coin, and making speedy tracks across the country." 

"It's as curst a lee as ever cam' up a man's throat," 
exclaimed Harrison, springing to his feet, and striking the table 
with his clenched fist. 

"Sit down, Harrison, and I'll sing ye an ould Irish song, 
•entitled — John Ryan to his lady-love in the Long Dormitory. 

*' Oh ! Mary Bruce, dear, 
There is no use, dear. 
Thus to refuse me and look so shy ; 
And unless you take me. 
And your husband make me, 
And ne'er forsake me, I shall surely die. 

" This bastile gloomy. 
So cold and roomy, 

A living tomb is where flesh and blood 
Becomes stagnated. 
Deteriorated, 
And degenerated on paupers' food. 

** But come, my Mary, 
From scenes so dreary. 
The love I bear you shall, like the fire 
That lighted Moses, 
All bright and glorious. 
Bum on before us till we expire. 

" Now, gintlemen, ye'll please perceive that both love and 
fjoetry can flourish in an Irish workhouse." 
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"Weel dune, Doyle!" exclaimed Harrison, shaking hands 
with the horse-jockey across the table. " Man, ye're the heart 
o' corn." 

"Come, Jemmy Hogarth," said Doyle, "I know ye can't sing, 
but ye might gratify this select company with a sight of your 
most celebrated painting, the Laird of Blawerie." 

" Doyle, ye want to make merry at my expense," said the 
painter, grasping his portfolio; "but before e^diibiting the por- 
trait of the laird, allow me to state that Blawerie might pass for 
a specimen of the antediluvian world. But here's a facsimile 
of the old gentleman." 

As Hogarth said this, he spread the portrait of the Laird of 
Blawerie on the table. 

"Now, gintlemen, stand back, and do justice to Mr. 
Hogarth's great work of art," said Doyle, the self-elected 
president of the merry group. " Mr. Hogarth, although not a 
lineal descendant of his great English namesake, inherits a vast 
amount of his genius. Look at the ease and grace of his 
attitude, as he reclines in his bog-oak chair; the wrinkles on 
his noble brow are as plainly indicated as on a cow-pushlock, 
and his mouth is screwed up for saying *No' to a beggar. 
Come hither, boy, and see if you can discern the mark of the 
brandy bottle on the ould gintleman's nose." 

Tam moved forward, as requested, but as soon as his eye 
rested on the grotesque figure, that more resembled a monkey 
than a man, he burst into an immoderate fit of laughing. 

With passion flashing firom his eyes, Hogarth seized his 
daub, and was hurrying from the room, when he was inter- 
cepted by Doyle. 

" Come and sit down, man, we'll fine the spalpeen in a glass 
round, and make him sing a song into the bargain." 

Tam strongly demurred, but the horse-jockey would take no 
refusal : — 

As doon the stream o* time we go. 

When pleasure fills the sail, 
We never dream it e'er will blow 

Misfortune's adverse gale. 
But swift, at last, it's sure to come, 

An' leave us on the shore, 
Withoot a frien' or drouthy chum 

That seemed sae kind before. 

** That's true, my boy, but go a-head," observed Doyle. 
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The flowers that summer should rejoice 

Ne'er pu*, my friens', in spring : 
Or, when ower late, wi' ruefu' voice, 

A moumfu* sang ye'U sing. 
But if ye want to thrive, my lads, 

In worldly gear an' grace. 
Keep ye upon the narrow pads. 

Although no' laid wi' lace. ^ 

The longest day comes to an end, 

And days compose a life ; 
But if its joys ye wad extend, 

Tak' ye a thrifty wife. 
Ye drouthy cronies may forsake. 

An' frien's may turn your foes ; 
But aye at hame yer bread she'll bake. 

An wash an' dam yer hose. 

" This very minute," cried Doyle, " I- remember Molly 
Kelly. She was the girl could wash and darn a bit. The last 
time I saw her, she was kneeling on her grandmother's grave, 
in the Churchyard of Convey, on an Easter Sunday morning; 
an' more betoken, she had on a green gown an' a guinea shawl 
that her grandmother had bequeathed to her three or four 
days before she died. Boys, that vision of beauty haunts me 
night an' day yet. If she's living, I wish her well ; and if she's 
dead, the angels make her bed in glory. Gintlemen, fill up 
your glasses and drink to Molly Kelly." 

" Noo, I'll tell you what it is, Doyle, ye'll drink awa* to yer 
bed," cried Mrs. M*Cracken, the landlady. " I've brocht ye 
ben four tappit hens the nicht already, an' deil be in my ban's 
if I fill anither ane — sae be aff." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

TAM REACHES KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

From the stormy Mull of Galloway tto the pleasant banks 
of the Dee is easily accomplished on paper, but before the 
invention of the locomotive it was a long weary journey. Still, 
with all our facilities for travelling, those who really wish to 
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«njoy the country raust ride shanks mare. How many 
bosky dells, deep glens, brawling bums, and waving woods 
does the train sweep past, of which the traveller only gets a 
glimpse of the most unsatisfactory kind; whereas, as a pedes- 
trian, you can gratify every whim and fancy. If you come to a 
beautiful glen, celebrated for its ferns or fossils, you have only 
mentally to will to remain for an hour or so, and instantly you 
are obeyed. You can take as much time as you think proper 
to examine the flower, fern, or fossil, and may be rewarded by 
holding in your hand a petrified trilobite — that's if you know 
the kind of stone to break — in which it has lain for myriads of 
years. If not geologically or botanically inclined, perhaps your 
habits are piscatory, and as every mountain-stream contains 
trout, if you are a good " guddler," you may have fresh fish to 
supper. By all or any of these recreations the monotony of the 
journey is broken, the mind invigorated, and you go on your 
way rejoicing. 

Tam entered ** Kirkcoubrie," as the natives call it, on the 
Saturday of the yearly Sacrament, and the ancient burgh was 
crowded with strangers from all the surrounding country. Let 
it be borne in mind that there were but few Dissenters of any 
denomination in those days, so that when five or six parishes 
•congregated to celebrate the communion, there was little room 
for gangrels. 

Tam tried every public and private place, seeking rest, but 
■could find none. At last, like Mungo Park — not in Africa, but 
on the Dee — he sat down disconsolately, and watched the 
sparrows going to roost amidst the ivy which clambered up the 
walls of an ancient ruin contiguous to where he sat; and had 
he not been weary, he would certainly have enjoyed his sur- 
roundings, for not in a' braid Scotland could the eye rest on a 
fairer scene. But what man ever enjoyed a lovely landscape 
with an empty stomach and sair feet ? 

The sun was set and the stars up as Tam accompanied a 
manufacturer and vendor of heather besoms to the cabin of 
Betty Linton, who kept a lodging-house — at least, his guide, 
Willie M*Taggart, gave it that appellation. 

Kind, indulgent reader, did ever you view the interior of a 
twopenny padding-kane ? If not — and we sincerely hope you 
never will — go with our rambler for a night, and for ever be 
satisfied. 
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When Tarn entered, Betty was reclining in an easy-chair, with 
all the dignity and ease of a Turkish sultana. M*Taggart, the 
broom manufacturer, who was really a good-hearted lad, intro^ 
duced Tam by stating he was a stranger, that the town was over- 
crowded, that he found it impossible to procure a bed, and that 
if she would accommodate him she would confer an obligation 
on him, as he was an old acquaintance. The latter clause of 
the sentence was scarcely true, but no doubt he had cogent 
reasons for saying so. 

Betty half turned her head, adorned with a sooty-looking 
mutch, and, without taking a short clay pipfe from between her 
ruby lips, said, " Well, seeing he's so well recommended, I 
suppose we'll have to put him up, although we're not in the 
habit of entertaining gentry." 

Whilst speaking, her pipe had gone out, and she relit it by 
sticking its head between the bars of the grate. 

Tam had now leisure to glance at his surroundings. In the 
comer, opposite Betty, sat a ballad singer, whose face was quite 
familiar to him, as he had often heard him serenading the 
inhabitants of Glasgow. A maid of all-work was busy scrub- 
bing about the dresser, and singing something about " Hielan" 
Mary;" an old, towsy dog was trying to sleep on the hearth^ 
stone, but couldn't get rest for fleas, at which he occasionally 
growled audibly; while from an attic — the house was only one 
storey high — came a medley of singing, swearing, and story- 
telling more loud than agreeable; and to this dormitory Tam 
was transferred after supper. 

On each side of the attic stood two beds made from the 
wood of the fir indigenous to the country. The posts had still 
adhering to them a portion of the bark. Hangings there were 
none, with the exception of a great number of silk tassels 
suspended from post to post resembling fir tops. These were 
heir-looms which Betty had brought from home, and they gave 
to the apartment a most grotesque appearance — once seen^ 
never to be forgotten. 

At the head of his bed stood a rickety chair, on which was> 
placed a black bottle containing a candle, which he fervently 
hoped would bum until rooming, as he disliked his companions 
more than the wretched look of the room. 

The heavy breathing of his neighbours told him distinctly 
they were asleep, so he endeavoured to follow their example; 
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but in vain, the drowsy god would not be wooed. Gradually, 
however, he fell into a pleasant reverie about the antiquity of 
the town. It was known to the Romans about the birth of 
Christ, under the classic name of Benutiah. Here the Lords 
of Galloway ruled the regality separate from Scotland, and here 
the imperious Edward I., during the war of 1300, dwelt for a 
time. In fancy he saw the unfortunate Mary Stuart flying over 
the Bridge of Tongland, on her way to Dundrennan Abbey, 
after the Battle of Langside; and, coming down to more modern 
times, he could hear the immortal Burns, on his way to the 
Earl of Selkirk, crooning over " Scots, wha hae." Here, how- 
ever, his musings were interrupted by the rush of many feet 
beneath the bed opposite; and in looking in that direction the 
place seemed to be literally alive with rats, that ran in and 
out of the wall, which was perforated with holes like a rabbit 
warren. His first impulse was to shout for assistance, his next 
was to leap out of bed, and carry up the old dog which he saw 
sleeping on the hearthstone, when his attention was arrested 
by piercing screams from the adjoining apartment, and the next 
instant the damsel who had been singing " Hielan' Mary " in the 
kitchen, rushed into the room uttering the most unearthly yells, 
and without any apology, sprang into bed beside Tam.* 

The whole garrison was now alarmed, pedlars, tinkers, ballad- 
singers, and mouchers all appeared on the scene in their 
night-gear, and at last the mistress of the hotel put in an 
appearance, and demanded to know the cause of such a 
naration under the clouds of night. The poor girl, who had 
baby in her arms, told her, with tears in her eyes, that a number 
of rats had sprung into her bed, and that being unused to such 
company she was glad to make her escape, being terrified on 
account of her dear baby. The mistress politely informed her 
that if she had kept at as respectable a distance from the 
masculine gender as she had done, she would have had no 
baby to nurse; and wound up by ordering her peremptorily to 
go to bed. Hielan' Mary refused to do so, and Tam had to 
stand between the enraged females to prevent a fight. Before 
the storm subsided the sun appeared, and Tam disappeared 
— not from Kirkcudbright, but from Betty Linton's home for 
strangers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

TAM MEETS WITH AN OLD FRIEND. 

The inhabitants of Kirkcudbright enjoy the inestimable liberty 
of roaming in every direction around their beautiful town, and 
Tam at once availed himself of the privilege, so graciously 
granted by the Earl of Selkirk, of viewing its surroundings. 
Before him lay the Dee, broadening out so as to resemble a 
lake. To his right lay the peaceful secluded burying-ground of 
Kirkchrist, and on the left the bold precipitous cliffs of Torr's 
Point/ The Ross Isle, crowned by a lighthouse, lies in the 
mouth of the river; while the thickly-wooded peninsula of St. 
Mary's Isle encroaches upon the estuary with its sylvan beauty. 
No wonder that the beautiful scenery of the banks of the 
Dee inspired the muse of Montgomery in the poem of " The 
Cherry and the Slae;" and the Rev. Dugald Stewart Williamson, 
the talented minister of Tongland, has sweetly sung its praises: — 

" Till life has vanished, let me dream 
I hear the music of thy stream, 

And see thy beauteous vale. 
O, may the earliest sound and sight 
That gave my infant heart delight, 

The latest be to fail 1" 

Truly, the environs of Kirkcudbright are delightful, and the 
historical and traditional objects clustered around it are many 
and interesting. 

Wishing to avoid the bustle incidental to the Sacramental 
occasion, he left the river side, and wandered in the direction 
of St. Cuthbert's Churchyard, situated about a quarter of a 
mile north of the town. Here he was joined by his friend of 
the previous evening, and together they sat down on a fallen 
tombstone, and gazed around them on the monuments erected 
to the dead. 

" This churchyard," said M*Taggart, in reply to a query of 
Tam's concerning its antiquity, " marks the site of the church 
•dedicated to St. Cuthbert, and contains the ashes of some of 
our covenanting forefathers. But come and I will let you see 
the resting-place of a man who lived longer than you or I are 
likely to do." 
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As he said this, he led the way to a plain stone bearing the 
following inscription : — 

THE REMAINS OF 

WILLIAM MARSHALL, 

TINKER, 
WHO DIED 28th NOVEMBER, 1792, 

. AT THE ADVANCED AGE OF 120 YEARS. 

On the other side of the stone are carved a ram's horns, and 
two table-spoons crossed. 

" Billy Marshall was rather an astonishing character in his 
day," said M*Taggart, " and, like myself, led a strange nomadic 
life. As a man, he was possessed of both good and bad qualities. 
He was kind, yet he was a murderer; an honest man, yet a 
thief; sometimes generous, at other times a wild savage; he 
knew both civilised and uncivilised life— the dark and bright 
side of human nature; had no fear, was seldom sick, could 
sleep on moor as soundly as on feather bed, took whisky to 
excess, but lived to a patriarchal age. He was buried in great 
state by the hammermen of Kirkcudbright, who would not 
permit the Earl of Selkirk to lay his head in the grave, because 
his lordship was not one of their incorporated body." 

There are many wonderful stories told anent the famous 
GaHovidian gipsy, but the following seems to be well authenti- 
cated : Billy having joined the army and gone to the wars in 
Flanders, one day accosted his commanding officer, who was a 
Galloway gentlemen, "Sir, hae ye ony word to sen' to yer 
friens in Scotland, at present ? " 

" What do you mean by that ? " returned the officer. " Is 
there any person going home ? " 

"Ay," answered Billy, " Keltonhill Fair is juist at han', an* 
I hae never been absent frae it since my shanks could carry 
me, nor do I intend this ane to be the first." 

The officer, knowing his nature, knew it would be in vain to 
try to keep him in the ranks, so gave him a letter to his sweet- 
heart, and sent him home. 

MTaggart had scarcely finished his recital, when a young 
gentlemen, who had been loitering in the churchyard, advanced 
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and shook Tam warmly by the hand, expressing his delight at 
seeing him in that part of the country. After cordially thanking 
the intelligent broom manufacturer for the great interest he had 
taken in his welfare, he left, in company with hiis friend, for 
St. Mary's Isle. 

On their way thither, Mr. Reid — such was the gentleman's 
name — ^informed him that he was head-teacher in a parochial 
school in a neighbouring parish, but as they invariably got a 
holiday at this season, he was at present staying with his aunt, 
who was married to a Mr. M*Clelland, head-gardener to 
Lord Selkirk. 

"Then I hope you can accommodate me with a bed 
to-night, for auld lang syne," said Tam, telling him how he 
had been put up last. 

Mr. Reid seemed to enjoy the joke immensely, as he termed 
it, told him they had plenty of bed-room, but that before he 
would see an old school-fellow having to submit to the tender 
mercies of Betty Linton, he would share his own couch with 
him. 

"The truth is, Tam," said Mr. Reid, heaving a theatrical 
sigh, and laying his hand upon his heart, " I fully intended to 
have had a kirk, manse, and heiress, long ere this, but lost tltem 
all by a Xxx^mg faux pas which excites my risibility yet," Here 
he burst into an immoderate fit of laughing. 

" You don't seem to have taken your losses much to heart. 
But how did it happen ? " queried Tam. 

"Simply, very simply, Tam, a mere trifle that would scarcely 
have called for the reprobation of Dominie Birch when we 
were at school. Here's how it happened : — Mary Blyth and 
your unfortunate friend were to be proclaimed for the first and 
last time on Sunday, and all her kinsfolk — and their name is 
legion — were invited to a jollification on Friday evening, at the 
farm-toon of Janies Blyth, Esq. ; for I may observe en passant 
that Mary's papa is an elder, a J. P., and as rich as Croesus. 
Of course, as the feast was held as the precursor of our nuptials, 
I was bound to be present, and I managed to pass the scrutiny 
of the unco guid creditably, until the bottle was produced, and 
then, oh then ! I fell from the high pedestal on which I was 
perched. Gradually I forgot my numerous kinsfolk. Again I 
thought myself surrounded by my boon companions at Edin- 
burgh University. In a luckless moment I ordered the table 
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to be moved aside — an order which was promptly obeyed, for 
the majority of them, I daresay, expected a short oration from 
such a brilliant young man. But judge their surprise when I 
became an acrobat, and threw a number of somersaults on the 
•carpet, and finished up with Dixie^ and a regular break-down 
Darkey dance. Mr. Blyth looked at his intended son-in-law 
with anything but a cheerful countenance; in short, he was 
furious, and expelled me by force. The banns were forbidden, 
and the fame of my accomplishments were wafted abroad. But 
what blasted forever my clerical aspirations was Mary sending 
me a chubby boy, which my aunt is bringing up most tenderly 
— but here we are at her door. I will escort you o'er the Isle 
to-morrow, which kindness I expect you to repay with a song, 
after which I will entertain you with my theatrical debut in 
Dundee. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ST. mary's isle. 

Not the moon, but the sun " had climbed the highest hill that 
rises o'er the source of Dee," when Tam started, accompanied 
by the schoolmaster, for an airing among the sylvan glades and 
verdant links of the swiftly flowing Dee. The first place visited 
was the mansion of the Earl of Selkirk — a plain old building, 
embowered in the woods of the beautiful peninsula, which was 
at one time completely surrounded by water at every flow of 
the tide. . 

The ancient name of the island was Trahil, but after the 
foundation of the Priory by Fergus, Lord of Galloway, in the 
twelfth century, dedicated to St. Mary, it obtained the name of 
St. Mar/s Isle. Scarcely a vestige of the Priory is now to be 
seen, having been removed to make room for Lord Selkirk's 
mansion and pleasure-grounds. 

"In 1798," said Mr. Reid, "the renowned buccaneer, Paul 
Jones, paid a rather unwelcome visit to St. Mary's Isle, for the 
purpose of carrying off the noble earl. Fortunately for the earl, 
he was in England, but his lady being at home, he politely 
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requested her to hand over the silver plate, a demand the 
Countess complied with, and it was conveyed on board his ship 
by the sailors. However, it was returned again, with many 
apologies for being necessitated to take the loan of it at the 
time." 

Having got seated beneath an umbrageous tree, after wan-^ 
dering for a considerable time through the beauteous isle, Tam 
again adverted to his theatrical adventures in Dundee. 

" Yes, yes, Tam," said the schoolmaster, meditatively, "I had 
quite forgotten all about it; but before I begin the recital of 
another of my foolish escapades, you must soothe my throbbing 
heart with a verse of a song." 

Being anxious to hear the schoolmaster's story, he sang — 
The Bonnie Banks of Dee : — 

The fragrant flowers that bloom in June, 

By mountain streams, are fair to see ; 
And blithesome is the summer tune 

The birds repeat on every tree. 
But dearer far than bird or flower 

Is fair St. Mary's Isle to me ; 
Here would I rear a sylvan bower, 

And dwell for ever by the Dee. 

This beauteous Isle has charms untold, 

As yet, in story or in song ; 
Here Flora doth her gifts unfold, 

And Summer loves to linger long; 
Here crystal waters ever sing 

Their mountain-music to the sea. 
Had I a choice, I'd reign as king 

O'er all the bonnie banks of Dee. 

I seek not wealth, but happiness — 

What care I for a lordly pile ? 
Let fortune only grant me this : 

A home within this peerless Isle. 
Here, blest with Mary's loving look, 

I'd sit beneath a spreading tree. 
Or in some sweet sequestered nook. 

Caress her on the banks of Dee. 

" By-the-bye, I have forgotten whether it was Maggie or 
Mary you called the fairy who deceived you," said Tam, laugh- 
ingly, as soon as he had concluded his song. 

" * Oh, no; we'll never mention her,' " as the ballad says. Da 
you recollect what Byron says about the Syrens? — 
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* What lost a world, and made a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra's eye 1 
Yet be the soft Triumvir's fault forgiven, — 
How many lose by this, not earth — but heaven ; 
Consign their soul to man's eternal foe, 
And seal their doom to save some wanton's woe.* 

" Heigho ! Mary Blyth spoiled my clerical aspirations, at 
any rate. But I forgive the black-eyed witch. I never was 
considered, by our dramatique corps, a good Romeo, but I 
shone as a star of the first magnitude in the Tragedy of 
Douglas. Well did I sustain the character of Glenalvon, in 
Dundee. Indeed, I am imbued with a good deal of that 
villain's philosophy : — 

* Fate and chance are words; 
Persistive wisdom is the fate of man.* 

"Well, in this ancient drama, the students of Edinburgh 
University thought they would astonish the natives of * Bonnie 
Dundee.' " 

"Tam, whoever wrote that song should suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law. * Bonnie Dundee,' forsooth! I never 
heard it praised for anything but its whisky. The publicans 
say that man and maid are connoisseurs of that liquid, and that 
it's impossible to cheat them. However, that's a very question- 
able kind of celebrity after all. But to our story. 

" It was duly announced in flaming posters that the Great 
Dramatic Company, from the University of Edinburgh, would 
appear, for one night only, in the celebrated Tragedy of 
Douglas, and that it was imperative that the lieges should 
secure seats early. 

" Never will I forget the ill-starred morning we sailed from 
Granton for Dundee. On the voyage I thought Lady Randolph 
and Norval were making too many applications to the bottle, 
but I attributed their unusual hilarity to the novelty of their 
surroundings; and as they appeared to be, as yet, quite sober, 
I had no right to exhort them on the impropriety of their 
conduct. However, we all arrived safely in Dundee, had 
dinner, and then adjourned to the theatre, to cone over our 
parts, and prepare for the great occasion. From whatever 
cause, the doors were no sooner opened than the house began 
to fill rapidly. The clinking of the silver elicited flashes of wit, 
brilliant repartee, and, indeed, general vivacity pervaded the 
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company. Old Norval — 3, notorious scamp — superintended 
the treasury department, and all seemed to go as merry as a 
marriage belL It was now time to ring up the curtain, when 
it was discovered that Lady Randolph and young Norval were 
amissing. What was to be done? The gods were growing 
impatient. Whistling, cat-calls, and other ruses were resorted 
to, to induce us to appear. At last the uproar became 
tremendous, mingled with cries of * Gie's back oor siller.' At 
this critical juncture Lady Randolph and her son appeared 
upon the scene. But oh, shade of Thespis, what a sight ! 
Conjointly they could stand, but separately they would have 
fallen. I took in the situation at a glance. The gods, 
descending from the gallery, left me no time for reflection. 
Rushing out I made tracks for the quay; luckily, the ferry- 
boat for Newburgh was about to start. I sprang on board, but 
what was I to do without money, and arrayed as Glenalvon ? 
As I paced the deck in utter despair, peering into every face, 
the passengers started aside, thinking I was mad — and in this 
supposition they were not far wrong. At last I stumbled over 
old Norval, rolled up like a bundle of rags, but still, like Judas, 
clutching the bag containing the money. I need scarcely tell 
you with what avidity I snatched it from his hand; and I had 
only done so when I was asked for my passage-money. In a 
moment I was surrounded by the whole dramatic company, in 
character, with the exception of Lady Randolph and her son, 
whom I left declaiming: — 

' Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness.' 

" It seems when I rushed to the quay the company followed 
me, and I learned that Lady Randolph and Norval, having 
never dressed for their parts, escaped amidst the tumult. 
Having money, we posted to Inchkeith, where we procured 
suitable clothing, and in due time reached Edina. But as 
Auntie will now have dinner ready, we'll let the curtain drop 
on St. Mary's Isle." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

CASTLE-DOUGLAS AND KELTONHILL FAIR. 

In the chequered career of life we seem to enjoy everything by 
contrast. If there were no sorrowful partings there would be no 
joyous meetings. The cold and gloom of winter enhances the 
beauty and warmth of summer, and so on ad infinitum. 
Willingly would Tam have remained for a few days longer with 
his schoolmate — the associate of youthful happy days — for 
somehow we all cling fondly to the past. 

The world may deceive, trusted friends turn cold, 
But the heart's first affections they never grow old ; 
Like springs in the desert they gladden the heart. 
And cHng to us fondly when all else depart. 

But Keltonhill Fair was at hand, which was founded by his 
great nomadic progenitors, and he was bound to be present. 
How this, the greatest fair in the South of Scotland, originated, 
is most singular. In the misty ages of the past, Jamie Shaw 
left the city of Glasgow with a valuable pack and a few 
assistants, and penetrated into the wilds of Galloway. Before 
entering the hamlet of Castle-Douglas — for in those days it was 
nothing but an appendage to Thraeve Castle, the seat of the 
powerful house of Douglas — Shaw thought his goods would be 
the better of an airing. Accordingly, he opened his packs, and 
laid out his finery on a clump of whins that grew contiguous to 
the roadside. Every one that passed stopped to examine the 
costly wares from the city of St. Mungo, and ascertaining that 
the goods were for sale, a brisk trade commenced instanter. 
Those who were pleased with their bargains hastened to inform 
their neighbours, so that long before night he was surrounded 
by a great number of people asking for what he had not to give, 
as he was sold out. In liiis emergency the pedlar informed his 
patrons that, D, F,, he would return on that day twelvemonths — 
a promise he most religiously kept, bringing with him a number 
of merchants selling all kinds of wares. Hence, from that day 
to this, Keltonhill Fair has remained a celebrated resort of 
merchants and horse-jockeys from Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. 
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All this Tam learned as he sat beneath the " Three Thorns 
of Carlingwark," in the vicinity of Castle-Douglas, from one of 
the natives who, like himself, was reclining beneath their ancient 
shadow. 

"And these thorns," continued the old man, with all the 
garrulity of age, " have also a strange history. Ye'll observe 
that the/re sair worn, and nae wonder, for they were green 
and flourishin' before the Douglases had house or ha' in the 
country — and that wasna yesterday. Here King £dward 
halted to get his horses shod when he made his famous raid 
into Galloway about the end of the thirteenth century; here, 
when King James laid siege to Thraeve Castle, Brawny Kim 
and his three sons forged the celebrated piece of ordnance 
kent as Mons Meg, which they tell me is yet to be seen on the 
ramparts o' Edinburgh Castle. Kim, hooever, and his bairns 
were weel paid for that job. Here die lairds o' Galloway held 
then: trysts and settled their disputes lang syne, and some- 
times not in a very friendly manner, for it was on this very 
spot that Maxwell of Newark sent M^Naught, the Laird of 
Kilquhanity, to his lang hame. And comin' doon to the 
Covenantin' times, here William Auchenleck, and a boy 
who was in his company, were slain for their adherence to 
the truth, by a party o' Douglas's foot, and were interred 
beside the Thorns." 

Nowhere in the vicinity of Castle-Douglas is there a better 
situation from which to behold the grand sublime effects of 
sunset than from the summit of Keltonhill. The prospect is 
far-stretching and diversified, displaying in its range beautiful 
glimpses of lake, river, and mountain scenery. From south to 
north the eye strays over a rich undulating country composed 
of well-cultivated fields, pastoral hills encircled by woods and 
adorned with beautiful mansions, picturesque villages em- 
bowered in woods, and quaint peaceful cottages; the green 
swelling hill of Dungyle, on the summit of which are the 
remains of a Roman fort, and the towering ridge of Bengaim 
close in the view. Towards the south-east, Gelston Castle 
stands in a landscape of Highland beauty, and at the base of 
the hill the beautiful Lake of Carlingwark reposes in the glow 
of summer so sweetly and peacefully, that 

" On its smooth breast the shadows seem 
Like objects in a morning dream. *' 
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Its tranquil surface reflects as in a mirror the fleecy clouds^ the 
towering hills, and the beauteous foliage of its islands. 

At the head of the Lake, Castle-Douglas glances in the setting 
sun, which plainly indicates that 'tis time to seek a resting-place 
for the night. 

With this object in view, Tam entered the town, and found 
the streets thronged with people from various parts of the 
United Kingdom. Gamblers, pedlars, ballad-singers, horse 
dealers, and a fair sprinkling of the light-fingered gentry, from 
the large English towns, formed a heterogeneous mass of noise 
and confusion that must be seen and heard to be fiiUy appre- 
ciated. One old English dame particularly arrested Tam's 
attention. She was arrayed in a cotton gown, on which was 
printed a great number of yellow butterflies — their wings some- 
what soiled with the stour of the road. On her head she wore 
the remains of a black crape bonnet, considerably battered, but 
jauntily perched on the side of her head, beneath which her 
rubicund face shone like the full-orbed moon. She was sing- 
ing, " I wish I were a bird." No sooner did he look upon her 
prodigious proportions than Byron's line recurred to his mind 
— "Let England starve, King George weighs twenty stone." 
If she weighed an ounce, she was twenty stone — true weight 
The idea of such a mass of beef and gin wishing to be a bird 
fairly upset his gravity; and when he began to consider the 
strength of the bough necessary to support her until her 
warbUngs were over, he burst into an immoderate fit of laughing. 
Immediately he was confronted by a fierce-looking tramp, wiUi 
a strong Cumberland accent, who indignantly inquired what he 
was laughing at, in the following polite manner: — 

"I'll tell thee what thou art, a low Scotch dirt-bird, else 
thou wouldst not stand there laughing at my unfortunate 
grandmother." 

" Eh, Bill, was he really laughing at the ould woman ? Poke 
his eye out. Here, chums, lend a 'and, an' we'll have a dance 
on his body." 

Perceiving what is known in slang parlance as the school 
closing around him, he sprang through the ring, and entered 
the Douglas Arms, where he spent the night, and started for 
the " Queen of the South " (Dumfries) the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

DUMFRIES, BURNS, AND LINCLUDEN ABBEY. 

The indulgent readers who have followed Tain's wanderings 

are not to expect that the Dumfries of to-day resembles exactly 

that of forty years ago. True, it is still embosomed in woods, 

and the Nith flows as sweetly between it and Maxwelton as 

ever; but around it have risen many beautiful villas, then 

undreamt of, which enhances the charms of the Queen of the 

South — an appellation which it richly merits. Situated on the 

left bank of the river, about eight miles above its junction with 

the Solway, stands the ancient Royal Burgh, around which are 

clustered so many hallowed recollections of song, love, and war. 

As Tam approached Dumfries from the south, and saw the 

old town, built with red sandstone, nestling in the plain below, 

with its rich surroundings of hill and dale, wood and water, he 

was lost in admiration, and could not refrain from exclaiming, 

" Nithsdale, with thy queenly capital, thou art indeed beautiful !" 

Nor could he desist from repeating the appreciative lines of 

Bums: — 

" How lovely, Nith, thy peaceful vales ! 

Where spreading hawthorns gaily bloom; 
How sweetly wind thy sloping dales 
Where lambkins wanton through the broom." 

Tam sat for a considerable time gazing on the vista of beauty 
before he summoned up courage to enter a place about which 
he had heard and read so much. Not that he was afraid of the 
inhabitants conferring on him, as they did on Bums, the 
freedom of the ancient town; but he always felt a certain 
amount of diffidence about entering a strange place, which 
probably arose more from a nervous temperament than what 
the French term mawvaise honte. 

Having reached the old bridge across the Nith, built by 
Devorgilla, third daughter of Allan, Lord of Galloway, he was 
somewhat strack by the similarity which exists between Dum- 
fries and Ayr in many respects. The former has the Nith 
separating it from Maxwelton, the latter has the Ayr between it 
and Wallacetown and Newton. Each have their old and new 
bridges — the old, in both instances, having been built by 
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beneficent ladies. Unfortunately, the names of the two maiden 
sisters who built the old bridge of Ayr are lost to posterity; but 
tradition has it that both were betrothed to knights who distin- 
guished themselves at the Battle of Largs. Returning to Ayr, 
after Haco's defeat, on a dark stormy night, on attempting to 
ford the river where the bridge now stands, they were swept 
away and drowned. Be this as it may, many lost their lives 
trying to cross the Ayr before the bridge was erected by the 
ladies whose names are unknown. The name of Devorgilla, 
however, yet lingers around the environs of Dumfries, shedding, 
like the rose, though dead, the fragrance of her virtues. When 
her husband died she caused his heart to be extracted, em- 
balmed, and deposited in a casket bound with silver. Wherever 
she went she carried the casket with her, and when she died, it 
was laid upon her breast, in obedience to her dying instructions. 
From this romantic incident of unceasing affection originates 
the name of the abbey where she lies interred — Dulce Core, or 
Sweetheart Abbey, about seven miles south of Dumfries. 

" Here," exclaimed Tam, in his enthusiastic manner, " is a 
true type of feminine love and fidelity!" Not that he expects 
his esteemed widowed acquaintances to be at the expense of a 
casket to hold their husbands' hearts. Indeed, he is convinced 
some of them could scarcely afford to buy a casket hooped with 
silver, let their affection be ever so strong, deep, and enduring; 
but, he thinks that, if the living who are yoked together for 
better or for worse, would enshrine each other's hearts in a 
casket of warm palpitating flesh and blood, it would prevent 
numberless domestic broils and stair-head battles. 

Musing in this manner, he reached the Globe Tavern, where 
Bums first beheld 

*' Annie wi' the gowden locks," 

and seated himself in a comer of the room which had proved 
so fatal to the Bard. After calling for a refreshment, he asked 
two elderly gentlemen, who were sitting at a table opposite, 
presuming them to be natives of the town, " if they knew Mrs. 
Hyslop, who kept the tavern in Burns' day ? " 

" Brawly, sir," replied the eldest of the two, " we kent baith 
her and her winsome niece, Mary Ann Park; and it wad hae 
been better for Burns, puir lad, if he had never seen either 
o' them." 
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" What induces you to think so, friend ? " inquired Tam, as 
he threw himself back in his chair, and surveyed the two 
worthies attentively. 

Before replying to the query, the most drouthy-looking of the 
two lifted the gill-stoup and endeavoured to drain a few drops 
out of it, but his comrade dryly said, " Johnstone, I think that 
coo's yell." As he said this, he looked broadly in Tarn's face, 
and said, " My crony's a bad story-teller when he's dry." 

" Oh, touch the bell, gentlemen, and I'll stand ye a wet," 
said Tam, magnanimously. 

" I think ye were speirin' what made me think Burns wad 
hae been better withoot the acquaintance of Mrs. Hyslop or 
her niece. Weel, I'll tell ye hoo, as sune as I wet my whistle. 
Burns' admiration o' Annie was mair than Platonic. During 
a trip Mrs. Bums made to Mauchline — to see her faither, I 
suppose — Annie and him grew unco chief, and the result o' their 
billin' and cooin' was the birth o' a dochter, which was bundled 
hame to his wife, and which she, worthy woman, brocht up as 
a neighbour's bairn, and rocked in the cradle wi' her ain infant. 
EHzabeth Burns grew up to be one o' the bonniest lasses o' the 
toun, and was ultimately married to a sodger named Thomson. 
But, I'm awa frae my subject a'thegither. Burns got the haunt 
o' the hoose, and became very irregular in his habits. This is 
no hearsay, for I hae been often in his company. Mrs. Hyslop 
and her bonnie niece encouraged him, for his conversational 
ability brocht the best customers o' the toon about the hoose. 
I recollect the last time he sat in the chair ye now occupy, my 
young freen, as weel as I do yestreen. We were having an 
extra jorum, for it was only twa-three days after the New-Year, 
1796. The hoose was crooded — and sang, wit, an' jest were as 
plentifu' as the snaw-flakes ootside. It was late, or rather early, 
before we thocht o' parting; and when Burns arose to gang 
hame, we saw naething wrang wi' him, for he aye seemed to be 
sober when he was perfectly fou. He managed to win the 
length o' his ain close, when doon he fell, and there he lay for 
hours, and the hale warld kens the rest o' the sad story. He 
lingered on, hooever, to the month of July, and if it hadna 
been for a cursed lawyer's letter he received, when residing at 
Brow, he micht hae scratched an auld pow." As Johnstone 
said this, he arose and prepared to depart. 

Tam insisted that he should remain a little longer; but he 
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politely refused; saying, however, he would give him a look in 
again, in the evening — and as he had been at baith Bums' burial 
and resurrection, he wad try to amuse him for a wee. 

With this understanding, Tam started for Lincluden Abbey. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LINCLUDEN ABBEY AND BURNS* MAUSOLEUM. 

Pursuing his solitary way to Lincluden Abbey or College, for 
by both names it is known to the antiquary, Tam seriously 
revolved in his mind the strange story he had recently heard in 
the Globe Tavern concerning Burns; and the more he viewed 
it, from the stand-point of his own experience, the less did he 
marvel at the bard's conduct. He had known poets of greater 
or less genius — from the peer to the peasant, and they were all 
tinged with the same idiosyncracy — an innate love of sociality, 
ardent worshippers of the beautiful, in whatever form it existed. 
Indeed, without these perceptive faculties it is impossible to be 
a poet. Bums, being more richly endowed with the divine 
afflatus than any of Scotia's singers, seems to have been more 
susceptible of the charms of lovely women than others of the 
rh)aning fraternity. 

Burning thoughts, high aspirations. 
Wayward passions wild and strong, 

Like a mountain torrent, kissing 
Every flower, he dashed along ! 

Now, to judge a nature such as this by the standard of 
common humanity, is simply ridiculous. Yet men in every 
station of social life have attempted so to do — men so cold and 
phlegmatic in their temperament that they never went astray, 
at least in their own estimation. Sociality, and what they term 
unseemly mirth, are not allowed an entrance into their stainless 
souls. They know nothing of the poetic temperament, and 
resemble a teetotal lecturer telling an audience that he never 
tasted spirits, and then begin to describe the various phases of 
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the disease. Of course, the initiated laugh and are greatly 
amused at his ignorance. These godly, carping critics, from 
their passionless molehills of self importance, endeavour year 
after year to bespatter the character of our national bard with 
all kinds of dirt, quite forgetting that 

When the storm sweeps through the forest. 

Dwarfish trees may scatheless grow, 
But the oak attracts the lightning, 

And is shattered at a blow ! 

Musing in this manner, he reached the ruins of Lincluden 
Abbey, and gazed with admiration on the hoary edifice. 

This was a favourite resort of Burns, and must ever prove 
attractive to all who love the sublime and beautiful. The 
secluded spot where the gentle stream of the Cluden greets the 
Nith was well adapted for religious recluses, not of the sterner 
or more ascetic character. Fine spreading meadows, a few old 
oaks, and a small stream fringed with alder, give the landscape, 
gemmed by this beautiful ruin, a tone rather enchanting. The 
aspect of the edifice, so far as it remains, is very peculiar. 
Though of small dimensions, in comparison with many ruined 
shrines, it has, like Michael Angelo's statues, a collossal effect 
from the size of its details. While Tam was busily employed 
examining the mutations of time, his meditations were sud- 
denly interrupted by a voice saying at his side, "I didna 
expect, my lad, to see ye here." 

Somewhat startled, he looked up, and was surprised to see 
before him his octogenarian acquaintance of the morning. 

" Neither did I think you would have ventured so far; but I 
am glad to see you, as perhaps you can tell me the history of 
this splendid ruin?" said Tam. 

" I hae kent it for mony a year,'' replied the old man; "but 
auld walls are guid at keeping their secrets. But it's a matter 
o' history that it was founded as a priory of Benedictine nuns, 
in the reign o' Malcolm IV., by Uchthred, father to Roland, 
Lord of Galloway, who richly endowed it. The founder was 
assassinated in 1174, and is buried here. The Abbey was 
abolished by Archibald, the grim Earl of Douglas, who devoted 
the building to an ecclesiastical college. When the Douglases 
were wardens o' the Scottish marches, they often held their 
meetings here — but, ye sacrilegious dog, dae ye no ken that 
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ye're sitting on the tomb o' bonnie Margaret, Countess of 
Douglas, and daughter of King Robert III. ?" 

Tarn started from his sitting posture with an affrighted look, 
as if he had really committed a grievous sin. 

" Sit doon, lad," said the old man, laughing hoarsely at what 
he considered a capital joke. "I recollect her effigy, lying 
with a pillow beneath her head, as weel as I dae yesterday. It 
micht hae been still entire, but a strange dreamer o' a chiel 
called Titus M*Ewan thocht the sarcophagus contained gold^ 
sae ye'U observe it's uncovered and empty. For mony a day 
her bones were kicked about by the rabble, until I gathered 
them up and buried them ower yonder." As the old man said 
this he pointed to an obscure comer of the holy edifice. 

"You seem to take a great interest in the hoary ruin," 
observed Tam, in a deeply-affected voice, for he was touched 
by the old man's reverence for the remains of the beautiful 
Countess. 

" The place is in unison wi' my age and infirmities. Ye may 
think it strange, but I retire often here to pray. The murmur 
o' the Cluden and Nith steal, like the sang o' the blest, o'er my 
weary soul. Everything I see around me preaches a most 
eloquent sermon — * Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.' Mony a 
day I hae sat here looking at the wallflowers and ither plants 
that grow on the ruined wa's, and wondered whether Heaven 
is maist pleased wi' the sicht we are looking upon — thae 
pleasant and quiet lang streaks o' sunlight that are lying sae 
still on the floor o' this auld abbey, and glancing through the 
great pillars and stanchions o' the carved windows, and just 
dancing-like on the leaves o' the sweet-smelling shrubs as the 
wind shakes them — I wonder whether this is mair pleasing to 
Heaven than when it was lighted up wi' lamps, and resounded 
wi' the voice o' the choristers — I wonder if that was accept- 
able, or whether it is of these ceremonies that holy writ says, 
* It is an abomination unto me.' I am thinking, sir, if twa puir 
contrite spirits like yours and mine found grace to make our 
petition — but, hoots, lad, I'm havering, let's steer for the town." 

As the old man said this, he grasped his staff firmly, and led 
the way. * 

Tam was instructed, pleased, and amused with his companion's 
garrulity; and, while retracing their way, he reminded him of 
saying that he was present at Bums' burial and resurrection. 
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"Ay, there ye are again," snarled the old man," as he 
scrutinized Tam keenly. " I wadna be surprised if ye're a bit 
o' a poet yourser. You're young, and, for Gudesake, avoid it; 
frae King David doon, they're a thriftless lot, and as liable 
to gang wrang as richt. I'm sure we sing the Psalms o' David 
every Sunday in the kirk, an' he committed deeds that wad make 
Burns blush in his grave." 

" But if he sinned, he deeply repented," answered Tam. 

"An' wha says Bums didna repent? Does he not tell us in 
his brief autobiography that he was deeply imbued wi' religious 
sentiments when he was young. Had ye seen him as I hae, 
wandering alang the beach at Brow, wi' the Bible in the one 
hand an' his staff in the ither, ye wad hae been convinced that 
he was deeply repentant. Wae's me! it was a sad sight to 
witness ! The man who sang in deathless numbers the beauty, 
love, and daring of Scotia's sons and daughters, dressed in a 
rusty black coat, without a shilling in his pouch, was a sicht to 
make a stronger man than me weep — ^but here we are at his 
tomb." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ST. Michael's churchyard. 

Apart altogether from Bums' mausoleum, St. Michael's 
Churchyard contains many beautiful memorials to the de- 
parted great — that is, if greatness consists in being enabled to 
bequeath large fortunes to their survivors. The monuments are 
of every conceivable design, and present a perfect forest of 
architectural beauty, where one might wander for hours without 
either sense or sight being satiated. But to these mementoes 
of the dead Tam paid little attention, his mind being entirely 
occupied with Bums' tomb, before which he stood in reverent 
silence. At last his ancient guide broke the spell by observing, 
" Time works wonders." 

Tam silently endorsed the tmth of the observation by nod- 
ding his head. 
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"This, my young freen," continued the contemporary of 
Burns, "is a grand tribute to our national bard; but for mony 
lang years the poet's resting-place was only graced by a plain 
slab o' freestone, erected by his widow. It's true his memory 
was embalmed in the hearts o' the people ; but, although the 
great now revere his memory, I hae seen him lichtly set aside 
by the wealthy, on a great occasion, in this fair toon; and it 
was only when the warld o' letters cried * Shame,' and great 
folk came frae a' parts o' the earth asking to be shown where 
he was buried, that they bestirred themselves. Bums then 
became the rage. His genius had risen superior to social 
status or class prejudices. The man that they allowed to be 
dunned for the price of a volunteer uniform on his death-bed 
had been recognised as a man of transcendent genius, and, Lo ! 
his neighbours fell down and worshipped him ! 

" As soon as the scheme was mooted to erect a mausoleum, 
money flowed in frae a' quarters : frae the peer and the peasant, 
the monarch and the mechanic; and it was a safe investment, 
for every shilling the toon waured on the monument it has brought 
a hundred back. It is astonishing to see the thousands who 
visit the toon annually, merely to view the tomb of the poet." 

During the time the old man was running on in this manner, 
Tam was absorbed in the study of the graceful structure, which 
greatly resembles a Grecian temple. 

He learned from his communicative companion that it was 
designed by T. F. Hunt, of London ; and a mural sculpture for 
the interior was supplied by an Italian artist named Tumerelli, 
embodying one of the poet's own conceptions — the genius of 
Coila finding her chosen son at the plough, and throwing her 
inspiring mantle over him. The graceful appearance of the 
muse, the ethereal lightness of her mantle, the enraptured gaze 
of the bard, are most appropriate — indeed, the grouping of the 
whole is charming, and once seen is never forgotten. 

" When the mausoleum was erected," continued the old man, 
"the body had to be disinterred, and brocht frae the north 
comer o' the kirkyard to this spot. It was done unco quietly; 
yet, somehow, I chanced to hear o't, and was present upon the 
occasion." 

As the old gentleman said this, he stopped abruptly, took 
out his handkerchief, and muttered something about stour get- 
ting into his een. 
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" When the cofiin was removed," he resumed, " there lay the 
remains o' the sweet singer o' Scotia, exactly as I saw him 
before he was kisted. His features wore a' the placidity o' ane 
wha had newly sunk into the sleep o' death. The lordly fore- 
head, arched and high, the scalp still covered wi' hair, and the 
teeth perfectly firm and white. The scene was imposing, the 
workmen uncovered their heads, and for a short time stood 
mutely gazing on his noble lineaments; but, like the mist 
disappearing frae the brow o' the mountain when the sun strikes 
it, so he vanished frae oor sight. The very moment he was 
touched, he crumbled into dust. We carefully collected his 
banes, and here they are deposited." 

Evidently mair stour had gotten into his eyes, for the napkin 
was again applied to them, and while thus engaged, Tam kept 
repeating: — 

" Rear high thy bleak majestic hills, 

Thy sheltered valleys proudly spread. 
And, Scotia, pour thy thousand rills. 

And wave thy heaths with blossoms red ; 
But never more shall poet tread 

Thy airy heights, thy woodland reign. 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead. 

That ever breathed the soothing strain. 
As green thy towering pines may grow. 

As clear thy streams may speed along. 
As bright thy summer suns may glow. 

As gaily charm thy feathery throng; 
But now, unheeded is the song, 

And dull and lifeless all around. 
For his wild haip lies all unstrung, 

And cold the hand that waked its sound." 

When leaving the churchyard, Tam offered a small douceur 
to the man who had so kindly acted as his cicerone; but he in- 
dignantly refused to accept anything but a dram, remarking, as 
he did so, "If the poet, whose tomb we hae been looking at, had 
been a worldling, he need never hae wanted siller. But if he 
had never accomplished onything greater than his noble 
example o' sturdy independence, he hadna lived in vain. But 
if Bums despised the mercenary wretch in theory and practice, 
come wi' me, an' I'll let ye see a class o' men o' quite a different 
way o' thinkin'." 

As he said this, he led the way to the " Sands," as the place 
is called where the market is held. 
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It was market day, and here were assembled representatives of 
the three kingdoms, each endeavouring to over-reach the other 
by every artifice known to the jbckey and the drover. Nothing 
could be more amusing, he informed me, than to see the swift 
city youths trying to drive a bargain with these Borderers. 
Generally the 'cute young men of the gutters came off second- 
best. They might beat the drover or jockey at slang; but, at 
driving a hard bargain, he was willing to back these rustics 
against the world. 

The " Sands," where the great weekly market is held, is a 
wide open space, running along the river side for a considerable 
distance, and in a' braid Scotland a better place could not be 
found for the sale of horses, cows, sheep, and pigs. Around 
the latter quadrupeds were assembled a noisy group of Irish- 
men, disputing about the price and quality of a most obstre- 
perous beast, that loudly protested against being shown oflf for 
the amusement of the bystanders. 

As he approached the belligerents, he heard one of them 
exclaim, " An' you call that a proper beast, Barney?" 

** I do, sur j an' I know more about pigs than you. Shure, I 
was bred among them." 

" An' ye have the manners of them yet about ye," observed 
his antagonist in a defiant tone. 

Off went frieze coats, and amidst the general uproar which 
ensued, Tam made good his retreat, and evacuated Dumfries 
the following morning. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

TAM REACHES CUMNOCK. 

From the sunny fertile slopes of Nithsdale to the mountainous 
district of Cumnock is more easily accomplished in imagination 
than in reality. After passing Sanquhar and the ducal village 
of Thonihill, you enter on a waste of moorland, which may be 
alluring to the sportsman, but which to the pedestrian — unless 
he can perceive beauty in desolation — is anything but charm- 
ing. Here it was that the persecuted Covenanters found 
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shelter when it was denied to them in the more fertile districts 
of the land. In these wild fastnesses they could worship God 
according to the dictates of conscience. Sometimes the silence 
of these solitudes was broken with the cry of murder when the 
bloodthirsty soldiers of the last of the bigoted infatuated Stuarts 
hunted up a few devout people serving God. Their intoler- 
ance cost them the loss of both crown and country. So may 
every tyrant perish who endeavours to trample on the liberties 
of the people ! Here the undaunted Wallace and the heroic 
Bruce often eluded their enemies, and found shelter until their 
energies were renewed and their numbers recruited, when they 
again descended from their mountain strongholds to iSght for 
bonnie Scotland's independence. They ever held that 

" Freedom's battle, once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son. 

Though baffled oft, is ever won." 

» 

To such sturdy believers we owe the freedom which we enjoy. 

Musing in this manner, Tam beguiled the tedium of the road 
until he reached the banks of the Afton, in the vicinity of New 
Cumnock, immortalised in one of Burns' sweetest lyrics — 



" Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes; 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a song in thy praise. 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream ; 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream." 

Mary's slumbers were not likely to be disturbed here, unless by 
the bleating of sheep or the cry of the plover. If there is beauty 
in silence and solitude, this is the spot to find it. The Afton 
forms one of the sweetest secluded valleys in Scotland, and is 
overlooked by richly sylvan banks of unsurpassed loveliness. 

On entering the village he fortunately made the acquaintance 
of an intelligent young man, named Kirkland, who not only 
knew the inhabitants generally, but could convey you, with all 
the ease of a romancist, to the dim ages of the past. From 
him he learned that the celebrated family of Dunbar, whose 
origin the peerage writers trace to the Saxon kings of England, 
had their residence here. 

The site of the Castle of Blackcraig, the seat of the Dunbars, 
was visible — especially the moat by which it was surrounded — 
until very recently. It occupied the summit of the knoll on 
which the castle village stands. The stones of the ancient 
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fabric were long ago removed for building purposes; and those 
walls, which are said to have frequently sheltered the saviour of 
Scotland, have now been replaced by a church. During the 
disturbances consequent on the Reformation, many of the 
inhabitants suffered for their attachment to the Presbyterian 
mode of worship. At the south-west comer of the parish a 
small monument marks the spot where three persons were put 
to death by the myrmidons of Charles 11. The tragic fate of 
one of the martyrs, according to tradition, was pecuUarly 
pathetic, to which Tam listened with deeply s)niipathetic ear. 

It seems one of them had won the affections and hand of a 
beautiful maiden named Mary Hyslop, the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, but not without earning the hatred of one of 
her father's hinds, who vowed a deep revenge. Knowing they 
were to be kirked^ according to ancient custom, the following 
Sunday, he put himself in communication with a party of 
dragoons then lying at Ayr, and offered to conduct them to the 
conventicle. Of course, the offer of the vindictive wretch was 
joyfully accepted by the officer in command, who arrived in the 
vicinity of Cumnock on the previous evening. The morning of 
the fatal day arose bright and fair, and at an early hour the 
persecuted worshippers began to assemble; but, by one of 
those strange interpositions of Providence, Mary was unable, 
through indisposition, to accompany her husband. She strongly 
urged him to remain at home, as her illness had been induced by 
a fearful dream she had had during the night concerning him; 
but he gently refused to listen to her entreaties, urging, as a 
reason for doing so, that her vision had been induced by her 
affection and fears, and as for Geordie Black, the hind, leading 
a party of moss-troopers to their retreat, it was merely a 
chimera of the brain. 

" I ken him to be vindictive and bad!" Mary exclaimed, with 
faltering voice and tearful eyes. " And, oh 1 if anything should 
befa' ye this day, baith my heart and hame wad be desolate." 

Endeavouring to reassure her as best he could, he left for the 
godly gathering, where he arrived whilst they were singing 

" Those strains which once did sweet in Zion glide." 

The psalm was sung, the prayer said, and the text announced, 
"Prepare to meet thy God," when a party of dragoons were 
observed advancing at a rapid pace. 
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In an instant all was panic and confusion, and Mary's 
husband would have escaped, had it not been for the treachery 
of Geordie Black, who, knowing the path he was most likely to 
take through the waste moorland, cut off his retreat, and stood 
grinning by as a moss-trooper cut him down. 

"These are not the only victims of bigotry and oppression, 
whose graves are to be seen in this district," observed Tarn's 
guide. " Not far from where we stand, a sad memorial marks 
the spot 

** Where Cameron's sword and his Bible are seen 
Engraved on the stone where the heather grows green.'' 

The sun was declining in the west as Tam bade adieu to 
Mr. Kirkland, and crossed the Aflon on his way to Old 
Cumnock, and safely reached the Dumfries Arms, presided 
over by one of the most genial landlords in Scotland, or in the 
country next to that. But as booksellers, bankers, lawyers, and 
last, though not least, a celebrated painter and poet are well 
known to Tam, he has wisely resolved to retire for the night, 
and reserve next chapter for a new day. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LAND OF THE COVENANTERS. 

The Lugar is endeared to Tam by many early and happy' 

recollections. In its pellucid waters he has often bathed his 

weary limbs, after a fatiguing day's march, and woven on its 

sylvan banks 

Those visions sublime 
That are now cast like wrecks on the ocean of time. 

The scenery on the banks of this moorland stream is of the 
most romantic and picturesque description. Every here and 
there bold, projecting, naked crags overhang its course; in 
other places is seen a perpendicular wall of rock, upwards of a 
hundred feet high, rising sheer out of the water, while again 
you are led to admire the deep ravines through which it rushes. 
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richly wooded on both sides from top to bottom, the trees now 
waving their foliage in the pure stream below, and again inter- 
twining their branches in the heights above. Not far from the 
town it almost forms a circle, by winding itself nearly round a 
small hill, called the Moat, which is finely wooded on all sides. 
The richly garnished banks, with shrubs, trees, and flowers, 
together with the beautifiil meandering of the stream, as seen 
from the Moat, present an extremely striking and picturesque 
appearance. There is also another bum, called the Glassnock, 
that intersects the town of Cumnock, and flows into the Lugar, 
so that altogether the place is well supplied with water. 

With such surroundings, it would have been strange indeed 
had it not produced many talented men. To this district 
belongs the celebrated Laird, whose racy humour was wont to 
keep the festive table in a roar, and whose extreme hospitality 
is still .spoken of with feelings of palliative respect. His 
numerous witty sayings gave rise to a collection of anecdotes, 
entitled the Laird of Logan, He was never married, but that 
did not prevent him from being the father of several children — 
as the parochial records of Cumnock can testify. The Laird's 
hospitality made sad inroads upon his estate, but never dimi- 
nished his mirth. Tam wishes he had been living yet to 
enliven us with his sparkling wit; but the humorous laird died 
about the beginning of this century. 

All this Tam learned from the painter, who is equally facile 
with pen and pencil, and whose artistic work is known far 
beyond the precincts of Cumnock; and as a newspaper corre- 
spondent he ranks with the best in Scotland. The next 
• celebrity of this ancient town is Mr. Todd, the poet. The 
Circling Year is a gem of priceless value to all who can 
appreciate the varying phases of nature in the various months 
of the year. Never, in the course of our wanderer's long and 
chequered career, has he read anything that can approach this 
poem for a quick clear perception of the beautiful works of 
God, as displayed in the glen, on the mountain, the desolate 
bleak moorland, or the sunny hillside. Nothing is so minute 
as to escape his observation, nor an)^hing too grand, in the 
great panorama of the year, for his song. The most charming 
feature in this inimitable poem is the artistic skill with which 
he introduces some romantic incident, in the form of a tale, appro- 
priate to the month about which he writes. But we would exhaust 
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the space ^allotted to Tain, did we indite a tithe of what he 
wishes us to do. Here is a brief extract given from July, 
promiscuously opened, which will allow the reader to form an 
mdistinct idea of the beauties contained in the book: — 

" Now wheeling in his chariot, up the sun 
Rides round the path so oft in glory gone. 
Pouring refulgent beams through thin white clouds, 
From ue blue bending sky on the wide scene 
Stretch'd out beneath — on the lone heathy wild, 
And hoary mountains, whose grey-jagged peaks 
Pierce the cerulean vault, on cr3rstal pool, 
Where trailing osiers fringe the purling brook ; 
On waterfall, deep in some hidden dell. 
Where honeysuclde and the wild briar-rose. 
With prickly ^lantine, diffuse their sweets. 
Bright glow the cornfields in the golden beams; 
The gardens glitter, and the meadows smile, 
Where maidens, making hay, with gladness sing 
Behind the mowers bending o'er the scythes. 
With simultaneous swing, harmonious sweep. 
Laying the long grass in ridgy swathes. " 

Tam apologises for giving the opening stanza of May: — 



** Oh, sweet is the light balmy breath of the mom. 

When May opens its eye on the earth ; 
When the bees cluster thick on the snowy-white thorn. 

And the lambs race the meadows in mirth ; 

When the young birds, 'mid music, are brought into birth. 
In the hedgerows and trees, leafy green ; 

When the drowsy kine browse on the gowany brae. 

And the lark fiill of joy sings up and away, 

Afar through the dappled clouds, golden and grey, 
O pleasant the prospect I ween ! " 

Fain would he linger awhile with the best stock auctioneer in 
the West, or spend an evening with the stationer in the Square, 
who he sincerely hopes is doing a good business; but having 
to visit the last resting-place of Alexander Peden, a celebrated 
Scots worthy, he must hurry on. 

When a boy, Tam had often heard his mother relate Peden's 
prophecies. One thing, he remembers, was sure to occur 
when two thorns planted over his grave met — "the horses would 
be riding tlirough the West of Scotland, up to the bridle reins 
in blood." Now, Heaven forfend that ever this prediction 
should occur; and he thinks the inhabitants of Cumnock should 
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see that these thorns are kept properly apart, for they remain 
even unto this day. 

The remains of Alexander Peden were thrice interred. First, 
in the Laird of Auchinleck's aisle at Auchinleck, from which 
they were brought, in a putrid state, by a troop of dragoons, to 
be hung in chains at Cumnock — publish this not in Gath, 
These must have been brave soldiers ! At the earnest interces- 
sion, however, of the Countess of Dumfries, and the Lady 
Affleck, the Earl of Dumfries interfered, and told Murray that 
he had erected the gibbet for murderers and malefactors, and 
not for such men as Peden. The body was, therefore, re- 
interred at Cumnock gallows foot, beside other martyrs. When 
the churchyard was removed from the Square, they ^ere 
again exhumed, along with the bones of others, and deposited 
in the new burjdng-ground adjacent to the town. There are 
several other martyrs' graves in the parish of Cumnock. One 
of the name of M'Geahan lies in the farm of Stonepark, on the 
estate of Logan, and there are three others whose dust repose* 
out in the moor which forms the south-west comer of the parish,, 
which were briefly noticed in the last chapter. 

Leaving these sad mementoes of a persecuting age behind 
him, he turned his face towards the Dumfries Arms, where,, 
surrounded by a few genial companions and the beaming 
countenance of mine host, he spent a very pleasant evening. 



CHAPTER XXVI L 

A LEGEND OF TORRINZEAN TOWER. 

To a youth of Tam's antiquarian proclivities, there is much to» 
see and admire around an ancient town — such as Cumnock. 
It must have been a place of some note before it was created a 
burgh of barony, by Japies IV., towards the latter end of the 
fifteenth century. Before, however, the development of the 
mineral wealth of the county, it was what we would term a 
dachan. Now, surrounded with a vast mining population, it is 
one of the busiest towns in Ayrshire; and S^t Square, which 
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was anciently the burying-ground, on a Saturday night re- 
sembles the thoroughfare of a city. 

After leaving the Dumfries Aims, Tarn wandered aimlessly 
in the direction of Dumfries House — now the property, and 
occasionally the residence of, the Marquis of Bute. To say 
that the environs of this mansion are fair would only be to 
repeat what everyone knows who has had the pleasure of seeing 
its grand surroundings, or listening to the moorland music of 
the Lugar, which runs past the mansion of the noble Marquis. 

While sauntering along the margin* of the classic stream, in 
a dreamy mood, he at length reached the hoary ruined 
Tower of Torrinzean. What remains of this crumbling edifice 
is situated on the margin of the Lugar, not far from Dumfries 
House, anciently called Lefnoreis. It occupies a knoll over- 
looking the river, and has been defended by a moat, the outline 
of which can yet be distinctly traced — of which more anon. 

Torrinzean belonged to a branch of the Crawfurd family, and 
subsequently to the Campbells of Loudoun; but from the 
musty manuscript of Lord Auchinleck, Tam turns with aver- 
sion, and attaches himself with pleasure to a legend yet current 
in the district. 

The Tower of Lefnoreis — ^no part of which now exists — 
stood contiguous to the Tower of Torrinzean, the former 
inhabited by the Crawfurds and the latter by the Campbells. 

Agnes Crawfurd was young, beautiful, and reputed to be 
immensely rich. Even in those barbarous days, money exer- 
cised a great influence over mankind. On the other hand, 
Campbell was known to be needy, mean, and grasping, to the 
last degree. Many a time he might have wed, as he was now 
past life's half-way house; but the great aim of his life was to 
unite the lands of Torrinzean and Lefnoreis; and this feat 
could only be accomplished in one way — securing the hand of 
Agnes Crawfiird. 

Although near neighbours, yet in sentiment and feeling the 
two families were as wide apart as the poles. True, they were 
not at feud. Indeed, there had never been an open rupture 
between them, still there was none of that neighbourly mter- 
change of civility common in a rural district. 

Year after year, the I.aird of Torrinzean observed Miss 
Crawfurd gradually develop her charms, until she reached 
the age of mature womanhood; and, day aftar day, he resolved' 
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to ask the Laird of Lefnoreis for the hand of his fair daughter, 
pleading extreme love as his reason for doing so, although such 
a passion had never found a lodgment in his avaricious heart. 
A circumstance, however, occurred which quickened his move- 
ments and hastened his fate. 

If, in these degenerate days of woodlands, Dumfries House 
is surrounded with a rich growth of stately trees, around 
Lefnoreis, which occupied the same spot, was a perfect forest, 
through which there were many sweet sylvan walks, and one 
of the most beautiful of those was along the banks of the 
Lugar, in the direction of Torrinzean Tower. Here Miss 
Crawfurd and her maid might be seen morning and evening, 
chatting, laughing, and singing, according to the whim of the 
moment; and here, lurking among the thick growth of brush- 
wood, might be seen the Laird of Torrinzean watching their 
every movement, and secretly feasting his sordid soul on the 
lady who could enrich him apart from her beauty. As long 
as she was only accompanied by her maid, nothing occurred 
to disturb or arouse his proud vindictive nature; but a circum- 
stance now took place which completely upset his equanimity. 
Right below the clump of hazel and broom where he usually 
hid himself to watch the movements of his charmer, was a 
rustic seat, to which Miss Crawfurd usually repaired on a fine 
evening. The times of her visits to this sylvan bower were as 
well known to the Laird as his dinner hour, and he seldom 
neglected paying it a visit when he knew Miss Crawfurd to be 
out for an evening stroll. It was a beautiful summer night, 
and the Laird was early at his post, for his was a mean sus- 
picious nature. But judge his surprise when he saw Miss 
Crawfurd approach, not in company with her maid, but with 
the young Laird of Logan. From his hiding-place he could 
observe every motion of the youthful pair, for, as yet, they 
had not approached near enough for him to hear their coi>- 
versation. Gradually they approached his lair, and seated 
themselves beneath where he was lying. 

" Do you often venture sae near Qie Tower o' Torrinzean, 
Agnes,'' asked the Laird of Logan, in a careless tone, as he 
put his arm around her waist. " Ye'U better beware, for, like 
myser, he's a wanter." "Hoots, Jamie, he's an auld man, 
and my faither was saying, only yestreen, he wad raither see 
'me making my bed in the Lugar than wi' the greedy Laird o' 
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Torrinzean." "Ye infernal jaud!" muttered the Laird in his 
lair, " the Lugar is likely to be yer bed, if ye dinna sleep wi* 
me." " I was only joking about the Laird o' Torrinzean, for 
its mony a day, dearest Aggie, since I kent your heart was 
wholly mine." As Logan said this, he pressed her fondly to 
his bosom, and more than once preed her rosy lips. 

The Laird of Torrinzean's passion knew no bounds as he 
witnessed this scene. Instinctively he grasped his dagger, and 
only fear for "his own safety prevented him from rushing out 
and attempting to slay the youthful Laird where he sat; but, 
like every coward, he resolved to use artifice instead of force. 

Whilst Torrinzean returned to his den to war with his evil 
passions, the lovers retired arm-in-arm in the direction of 
Lefnoreis, Logan singing as they went: — 

If Aggie smiles, the warl' may frown — 

I carena for ite wayward thraws. 
Nor hoo the slippery toy goes roun' 

That fickle fortune queerly ca's. 

Let ithers struggle in the cause 
That leads to warldly wealth and fame, 

I'm careless quite whate'er befa*s, 
If Aggie cheers my cosie hame. 

" I'll cosie hame ye ! I will, by the manes o' my forebears, 
before the mune is mony nichts aulder!" exclaimed the Laird 
of Torrinzean, as he arose from his lair, shaking his clenched 
fist in the direction in which they disappeared. He stood as if 
rooted to the spot, until their merry peals of laughter died' away 
in the distance, and then he hurried rapidly home. 

As soon as he entered the Tower, he retired to the privacy 
of his room; and after sitting in deep meditation for a consider- 
able time, he sent for Glen, his trusty henchman, to whom he 
gave instructions, which will transpire anon. 

After doing so, the Laird retired to his bed-chamber, but not 
to sleep. He had been wounded in the most sensitive part of 
his nature, and during the night he formed many schemes of 
revenge; but the only feasible one which presented itself to his 
mind was the forcible abduction of Miss Crawfurd. O how 
he enjoyed the idea of humiliating her pride! He felt sure 
that, after spending a week in one of the dungeons of his keep, 
she would prefer his bed to the bottom of the Lugar. In these 
cogitations he spent a restless night, and at an eaxiy hour he 
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sought the battlements of the Tower, which commanded a fine 
view of Lefnoreis. Here he seated himself, and observed the 
movements of the Crawfurds, as anxiously as ever a beast of 
prey watched for its victim. At length, from his eyrie he beheld 
the Laird of Logan mount his steed and leave the castle, 
accompanied by Miss Crawfurd on her palfrey. 

" He's for hame," he joyfully ejaculated, as he hurriedly 
descended from his perch, and sought his henchman, Glen. 

" Miss Crawfurd's awa' up the water wi' her jo, curse him," 
exclaimed the Laird, excitedly. " Shell no' gang far, and ye ken 
the way she'll return. Don your shepherd's dress — the plaid will 
be handy for throwing ower her head — for she'll likely gie a skirl 
or twa. Tak' Grant alang wi' ye; but, for Gudesake, be cautious, 
and dinna lay an immodest haun on her — she's my property, and 
I'll hold ye baith responsible. When the bird's captured, ye 
ken whaur to lodge her. The chamber's scarcely suitable for sae 
bonnie a bride; but if she accepts my offer like a sensible lass, 
she'll' no find me a hard taskmaster. Noo, be aflf; and recollect, 
if ye bungle this business never return to Torrinzean. 

The Lairds of Lefnoreis and Torrinzean, as has been 
formerly remarked, although no great friends were not avowed 
enemies; therefore, although the Laird of Lefnoreis was a little 
surprised to see Torrinzean approaching his house, he received 
him courteously. After exhausting the current news of the 
day, Torrinzean incidentally remarked that he saw the Laird 
of Logan down the water last night. "Ay, we had a visit 
o' Logan last nicbt," said Lefnoreis, "an' a merry time we 
had o't; but he's awa' hame this morning to prepare for 
the bridal." 

"Bless me! wha's gaun to be wed, laird?" asked the villain. 

"Agnes. He asked me for her haun in marriage last nicht; 
and, thinkin' she micht gang farther and fare waur, I e'en 
granted his request." 

" Gie's yer haun, laird !. Ye acted nobly, wisely; she's a braw 
lassie, an' will be a crown o' glory to him." 

" I kenna about that. But they're baith young, an' they're 
likely to do weel enough." 

"When is the wedding to be?" asked Torrinzean, trying to 
smile, which, proving a failure, subsided into a kind of grin. 

" Next week, if bools row richt," answered Lefnoreis; " an' I 
expect ye as an auld neighbour to be present." 
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" Rely upon me being present, laird, when Miss Crawfuid is 
given away in marriage." ; 

In a friendly conversation of this kind, the morning passeii 
away; and the Laird of Torrinzean, thinking that his ruffians 
had now ample time to carry out their design, arose to depart. 

" Stop a minute, laird, an' I'll pit ye a bit on the way," said 
Lefnoreis, grasping his staff. 

Torrinzean would have given a thousand merks to dispense 
with the company of his too-confiding neighbour, but how was 
that to be accomplished ? To allow him to approach the Tower 
might ruin his whole villainous project. He was just beginning 
to say that he would have to go the length of Ochiltree, when 
a series of shrieks awoke the sleeping echoes of the wood. 

"Gracious God! that's the cry o' my dear bairn," exclaimed 
Lefnoreis, frantically, as he ran in the direction from which the 
screams came. 

"It's not in that direction at a', laird," cried Torrinzean, 
striving to detain him forcibly. 

" Let go yer grip, laird, or I'll do ye a mischief," cried the 
frenzied father, striving to disengage himself. 

At this moment the riderless pony dashed past, and Torrin- 
zean, knowing that his henchmen had been successful, let the 
laird go, exclaiming, as he did so, " Ye were richt after a', laird." 
Amidst the uproar and confusion consequent upon the arrival 
of the riderless pony, the Laird of Torrinzean made home, 
under the pretence, of course, of searching for Miss Crawfurd. 

Lefnoreis instantly called his numerous retainers together, 
and parties were despatched in every direction, but the search 
was fruitless. Towards evening they returned weary and 
dispirited, accompanied by the Laird of Logan, for whom a 
messenger had been sent. 

" Any trace of my dear Agnes?" asked the despairing lover 
at each party as they came in. "None!" was the invariable 
reply. In this disconsolate state they were assembled in the 
hall, when an aged minstrel craved admittance. 

" This is a nicht o' dule here. Sir Minstrel, an' ye canna be 
admitted," urged one of the retainers. 

" Can I not see the Laird?" persisted the son of song, forc- 
ing himself into the hall. 

"What wouldst thou with me, friend?" asked the Laird, 
stepping forward. 
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" I heard ye were going to have a bridal, and I came to offer 
my services." 

" Didst thou not hear, old man, that the bride's lost?" 

" But mony a one has been lost and found again, Laird." 

" We have searched in every direction since noon, and we 
have been unsuccessful," said the Laird, mournfully. 

" Maybe ye didna look in the right place." 

"Quite possible, old man; but find her you, and your reward 
shall be large," said the Laird of Logan, coming forward. 

" Did ye take a peep into Torrinzean Tower?" asked the 
bard, quietly. 

" Ha! what mean you, old man? Speak out, and fear not. 
There are none but friends here," cried Lefnoreis, excitedly. 

" Ye'U find her there," said the minstrel, " if ye can win in; 
but the drawbridge is up, and there's an extra supply o' water 
in the moat. I was there making observations before I came 
here." 

" Hearken to me, harper," said Lefnoreis, in a solemn tone, 
for the visit of Torrinzean now rushed on his memory. "Are ye 
certain of the truth of what ye say?" 

" Seeing's believing, laird. When coming to your house this 
morning seeking wark, I felt fatigued, as the day was warm, 
and I had come a long way, sae I crept into a thicket, oot o' 
the sun, to rest a wee, an' fell asleep — richt abuhe Torrinzean 
Tower. Hoo lang I slept I canna tell, but suddenly I was 
awoke by a piercing scream; and, peering through the bushes, 
I saw two men, dressed as shepherds, dragging a lady off a 
dark pony. She gave shriek after shriek, but I was unable to 
help her, but I did the neist best thing. I followed the villains 
cautiously until I saw them carry her into Torrinzean." 

"The murdering hypocritical villain!" exclaimed Lefnoreis, 
fiercely. " That explains his visit to me this morning; but Fll 
be revenged. To arms, men, to arms! and let us instantly 
attack the robber in his den." 

"And lose your daughter and your life," observed the 
minstrel. 

" What wouldst thou have us do, . old man ? " asked the 
Laird of Logan, impatiently. 

"Is not the moat supplied from the Lugar? Well, about 
midnight, let one party stop the supply of water, while another 
cuts a trench for its escape. By this means ye can enter the 
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Tower at any point you choose. I have seen mair difficult 
feats than this performed in Palestine." 

Leaving the Laird of Lefnoreis and his retainers to mature 
their plans, let us glance for a moment at the sad condition of 
the fair Agnes, immured in a dismal dungeon. Torrinzean 
lost no time in paying his captive a visit. Entering her prison 
noiselessly, he stood awhile contemplating her misery before he 
deigned to speak in a taunting tone. 

" So, my pretty bird, yer faither wad raither see ye in the 
bottom o' the Lugar than in my arms, but ye canna prevent me 
frae kissin' ye noo." As he said this, he advanced as if to 
embrace her. With a scream of horror she sprang up, seized 
the stool on which she had been sitting, and, with flashing eyes, 
dared him to come on. Instinctively he drew towards the 
door of the den, for he was a coward; but, as he did so, he 
exclaimed savagely, " Til mak' ye tame enough before ye leave 
the Tower, and when ye're humble and willing to accept me, 
instead o' Logan, ye'll reign as leddy here ; but never will ye 
see the braes o' Lugar until ye become my wife." 

" Begone, miscreant! I prefer death to your embrace." 

"Guid nicht, my bonnie bird, in the morning yell be a 
hantle tamer." As he said this, he left her to see if all was 
quiet around the tower before he retired to rest. 

Everything around Torrinzean was still, peaceful, and beauti- 
ful; and he went to his bed-chamber, highly gratified with his 
day's work. Having rested none the previous night, he sank 
into a profound sleep, from which he was rudely awakened by 
liis henchman crying in his ear, " Laird, the tower's in danger." 

" Dotard, liar, ye're drunk." As he said this, he sprang out 
of bed, and made for the stair, for he could distinctly hear the 
execrations and shouts of men below. Grasping his sword, he 
rushed out in his night-dress; but when he beheld the moat 
dry, the drawbridge down, and armed men rushing hither and 
thither, he became paralyzed with fear, and endeavoured to 
effect his escape by a back entrance. Here, however, he 
encountered the Laird of Logan, who slew him where he stood. 

Glen, his henchman, seeing the turn matters had taken, led the 
Laird of Lefnoreis to the dungeon where his fair daughter was con- 
fined, and so purchased his life. As soon as Agnes was rescued 
from her perilous position, his retainers set fire to the tower; and, 
lighted by its flames, they returned rejoicing to Lefnoreis. 
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The minstrel was present at the bridal of the Laird of Logan 
and the fair Agnes Crawfurd, and tuned his harp to the follow- 
ing lines : — 

Could I, like Summer, on the earth 

Strew flowers upon your youthful way. 
Or weave a rosy blooming bower 

Where sunbeams linger all the day, 
For her and thee I'd make a home 

In some sweet flowery solitude, 
Where love would dwell amidst perfume, 
And carking care would ne'er intrude. 

But this I can do — wish to her 

And thee content, peace, joy, and health; 
The first is more than pedigree, 

The rest are never bound to wealth ; 
Or, if they had, your servant's share 

Of wordly comfort would be small ; 
But Heaven's impartial in its ways. 

And showers its blessings down on all. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A TRADITION OF THE OLD CASTLE OF AUCHINLECK. 

AucHiNLECK, distant from Cumnock two or three miles, is a 
very unpretentious village, indeed — consisting principally of 
two rows of houses, intersected by the highway between 
Dumfries and Glasgow. But if the village has little architec- 
tural beauty to boast of, it still retains the ruins of a church 
which was statedly anathematized by the Pope as being one of 
the first kirks in the country in which the doctrines of the 
Reformation were taught. Evidently the curse causeless has 
had no effect, for the Church of Auchinleck is still in a flourish- 
ing state. Long may it continue to prosper! 

Airdsmoss, where the dauntless Richard Cameron and his 
brave adherents made an ineffectual stand against the besotted 
intolerance of the last of the Stuarts, is in this parish. A 
monument, popularly called Cameron's Stone, marks the spot 
where the deadliest of the strife occurred. The utter desolation 
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of the place gives it a melancholy interest The world, viewed 
from Cameron's Stone, seems a howling wilderness; and nothing 
fair is to be seen but that heaven above on which the hopes of 
the enthusiasts, withdrawn from all earthly objects, were so 
firmly fixed. The heath and long deer-grass bear no trace of 
the blood which must once have stained them; and the event 
is so remote that all the mor^ ostentatious signs and indica- 
tions of death and woe are gone and obliterated. But it is 
to the old Castle of Auchinleck to which we wish to call the 
reader's attention. 

The scenery in the vicinity of the old Castle — only a few 
ruined arches now remain — is grandly picturesque, the rocks 
which bound the bum in many parts being upwards of a 
hundred feet high. Several bridges span the ravine in a very 
romantic style. About two or three hundred yards from the 
old feudal fortress, still higher, is situated the more modem, 
though deserted, Castle of Auchinleck. It is nearly entire, and 
richly decorated with ivy. Still farther away is to be seen the 
mansion of the Boswells of Auchinleck. Here you have no 
difficulty in tracing the progress of civilization from the earliest 
age down to the present day; the feudal stronghold, with its 
once towering, massive walls, portcullis, and drawbridge, tells 
of war and foray, when the arm of the law was weak and the 
sway of the baron strong. The deserted manor, built in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, combines the features of 
the ancient castle with a certain amount of convenience, which 
bespeak a marked improvement in the state of society, though 
its thick walls and strong bars indicate that entire confidence 
did not then exist. The picture of progress is complete in the 
Grecian edifice raised by Lord Auchinleck, where, in full 
liberty from a rude age, the triumph of peace is seen in the dis- 
play of comfort and elegance, and the absence of every 
indication of defence. Nowhere in Scotland can the progress 
of refined taste and public security be traced, in a single 
domain, so strikingly as here. Many instances could be cited 
in which the niggardly lairds pulled down the ancient abodes of 
their forefathers to help to erect new castles for themselves. 
Happily, the fair domain of Auchinleck cannot be charged with 
this species of vandalism. 

Dr. Johnson, when he visited Auchinleck, on his return from 
the Hebrides, in company with his biographer, felt an unusual 
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interest in the ruins of the old castle. He says : — " I was less 
delighted with the elegance of the modern mansion than with 
the sullen grandeur of the old castle. I clambered, with Mr. 
Boswell, among the ruins, which afford striking images of 
ancient life. It is, like other old castles, built on a point of a 
Tock, and was, I believe, anciently surrounded with a moat. 
There is another rock near it to^ which the drawbridge, when it 
was let down, is said to have reached. Here, in the ages of 
tumult and rapine, the laird was surprised and killed by the 
neighbouring chief, who, perhaps, might have extinguished the 
family, had he not been seized and hanged by Douglas, who 
came with his forces to the relief of Auchinleck." 

Upon these tragic incidents the following exciting tale is 
founded : — 

Towards the close of a mild April evening, Elspie Grant 
sat alone, in an isolated cot, on the outskirts of the 
village of Cumnock, gazing listlessly at the dying embers 
of a peat fire. On the hob, at her side, sat an overgrown tom- 
cat, purring and dressing his whiskers, while on a small oaken 
table at her side lay a silken scarf emblazoned with the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The chair on which she sat was formed of 
black oak, and embellished with most strange devices, such as 
the crescent moon surrounded with a halo of stars ; or death's 
head and cross-bones, with the inseparable appendage of an 
hour-glass. Elspie could trace her geneaology to the Druidical 
priesthood, and had the dangerous reputation of being an adept 
in all the occult sciences, as well as versed in the art of sorcery. 
By the villagers she was avoided as much as possible, and by 
the clergy she was hated on account of her superior education, 
and her irreligious mode of life — having never been known to 
attend mass or confession. This open defiance of ecclesias- 
tical authority would have been a dangerous experiment for 
Elspie in those days had she not been under the especial 
protection of the powerful Patrick Dunbar — the patron of the 
Church. How this fi*iendship commenced and continued 
between the Laird of Blackcraig and this singular lady none 
cared to enquire. Once Jamie Gow — ^who was ostler at the 
Loudon Arms, and an especial favourite — ventured to pop the 
question anent Sir Patrick's intimacy with her, but he was often 
heard to aver, when half-seas over— when sober he never re- 
ferred to it — that he would never do so again. 
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As the shades of evening deepened around her, Elspie arose 
from her listless dreamy attitude before the fire, went to 
the door, and looked out, then returned inside and lighted a 
small lamp, and again sat down with her face towards the door, 
as if anxiously expecting a visitor. In the course of a few 
minutes some one approached the door and rapped timidly 
at it. 

" Come in," cried Elspie, in a commanding tone of voice. 
In obedience to the summons, the door opened, and a young 
lady entered, with a hesitating step, and glanced anxiously 
around her. She might be eighteen years of age, and wore her 
hair in waving tresses, according to the fashion of the period. 
The features were regular, and there was a faint glow on the 
cheek, and an intelligence in her dark eyes, which rendered her 
positively beautiful. 

** What wouldst thou with me, Phemie Colvil ? " 

" Ha ! you know my name," cried the maiden, with a start, 
which did not escape the quick eye of Elspie. 
' " Of what use would be my knowledge if it did not enable 
me to discover such a trifle as this ? But pray, be seated, and 
state your business frankly and freely. If I can aid thee in any 
enterprise, I will be most happy to do so." 

Thus encouraged, Phemie cast her eyes modestly down, and 
said she was in love, and that she was most anxious to learn if 
she was beloved in return. Elspie arose from her seat, and 
approaching the young maiden, fixed on her a keen searching 
look, as if sh^ was in the act of dissecting every lineament and 
feature. Blushing and borne down by this close examination 
on the part of one whose expression was so commanding, 
Phemie bent her eyes on the ground, and did not raise them 
till in the act of obeying the command of the sorceress, " Look 
up, and be not afraid; but hold forth thy hand." Elspie 
inspected her palm, according to the form of the mystic arts 
which she practised, and then heaving a sigh, said, " Thou wilt 
not be successful in this love affair." 

No patient ever watched the face of his medical attendant, 
when death or life hung on his word, with greater anxiety than 
Phemie did the face of Elspie during the brief time she 
inspected her hand; but when she pronounced the words which 
blighted the hopes of her heart, she fell to the earth with a 
wild despairing cry. 
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"Holy Mother! I might have expected this when she 
ventured into my accursed den ! " muttered Elspie, as she bent 
anxiously over her, and applied the usual restoratives. In a 
few moments Phemie opened her eyes, and looking fixedly at 
Elspie, who was endeavouring to raise her up, she murmured 
in a despairing tone, "Let me lie where I am; I cannot live 
without his love." 

" But ye shall live ! " exclaimed Elspie, firmly, as she assisted 
her to rise, and again seized her hand. " See, here the line of 
life is deeply marked and clear, which indicates a long and 
prosperous career." 

"How can a life be prosperous which is blasted at its com- 
mencement?" asked the maiden bitterly. 

" Listen to me," replied Elspie. " The ways of Heaven are 
inscrutable. Could you be happy with a man who loves 
another? Tnie, you have been led to suppose firom early 
associations that the young Laird of Auchinleck regarded you 
with the same partiality and love as you entertained for him 

"Then you also know to whom I have given my heart?" 
cried Phemie, interrupting her. 

" I do." 

"Tell me this, then, thou strange woman— does he love 
another?" asked Phemie, as she looked imploringly at her. 

"Nay, as for that I could not say; he never consulted me," 
answered Elspie, evasively. A faint gleam of hope irradiated 
for a moment the pale face of Phemie at this answer, and 
mentally she resolved never to despair of winning the prize 
upon which she had set her heart 

Elspie seemed to divine what was passing through her mind, 
for she said, encouragingly, "You are right to persevere, for 
fate and chance are words; persistive wisdom is the fate of 
humanity." 

" Thanks for these words of comfort. Believe me, I shall 
both remember and act upon them. In the meantime, accept 
of this trifle for the trouble and annoyance I have caused you." 

As Phemie said this, she threw her purse on the table and 
prepared to depart. 

" I will have none of thy gold, girl," said Elspie, haughtily, as 
she lifted the purse off the table and reached it to her. 

"This is unkind," remonstrated Phemie; "but I must bid 

H 
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you good night ; for my father is at the Loudoun Arras, and I 
must accompany him home." 

Elspie bade her good night, closed the door after her, and 
muttered, as she returned to her seat before the fire, "Lucy 
Dunbar will be more than a match for thee ! " 

Facing the old churchyard, which occupied the space now 
known as the Square of Cumnock, stood the Loudoun Arms. 
Sandy MThun, the landlord, if the Awhinleck Manuscript is 
to be relied on, was a super-excellent innkeeper. His urbanity 
of manner and rubicund smiling face had won for him golden 
opinions from both rich and poor. In his manner there was 
nothing mean or sycophantic, and he would have formed an 
admirable contrast to many publicans, who are all things to all 
men for the sake of inducing them to tarry long at the wine. 
It certainly would be wrong to affirm Sandy was indifferent 
about public patronage, but he had an opinion of his own, 
which he was ready to maintain against all customers. He had 
another indispensable ingredient in the composition of a good 
innkeeper : he not only set your wine before you with a cheer- 
ful face, but he helped you to drink it with gusto. 

Towards the evening of the day on which our tale com- 
mences, Sandy stood at the door of his celebrated hostelry, 
arrayed in plush breeches, blue tunic, and white vest — the latter 
garment was rather short, and he was continually twitching it 
down over his capacious stomach. His rubicund face always 
wore a mirthful expression; but as he observed the Lairds o' 
Lugar — as he was pleased to term Auchinleck and Ochiltree — 
advancing towards him, there was a merrier twinkle in the eye, 
and a broader smile on the face. " Glad to see ye, gentlemen, 
baith looking sae weel. I was juist thinking, as I saw ye coming 
alang thegither, that ye were rare types o' Jonathan and David," 
said MThun, as he led the way into his comfortable parlour. 

" We're bound thegither wi' a rape as it is, and wha kens 
but the bond may become stronger yet," observed the Laird of 
Auchinleck — alluding to their castles being so contiguous to 
each other that a rope suspended across the stream communi- 
cated with both houses; and, with the aid of a pulley, presents 
were often passed between them. 

" Wha kens, indeed ? " said the Laird of Ochiltree, with a 
broad grin, for the muscles of his face seldom relaxed into 
a pleasant smile. 
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" But Fra afraid," continued Auchinleck, " Ochiltree will be 
driving ower hard a bargain for his bonnie dochter." 

" A guid article aye commands a guid price," observed the 
landlord, laughingly. 

"That observation's worth a bottle o' wine at the least," 
cried Ochiltree, nibbing his hands delightedly. 

" I suppose, laird, ye'U hae nae objections to buy ane when 
that's the case," said the landlord, winking across the table to 
Auchinleck, for he knew him to be as fond of money as his 
neighbour was careless and prodigal of it. 

" He'll hae nae scruples at onyrate aboot the drinkin' o't, if 
I buy it," said Auchinleck, laughing, and treading on the land- 
lord's foot below the table. 

** Oh ! as for the matter o' a bottle o' wine amang fnens, its 
neither here nor there. Sae, landlord, bring in a drap o' the 
best." 

"With much pleasure, gentlemen, for I'm as dry as an 
Arabian sandbank," said Sandy, as he hastened to execute the 
order. 

As soon as the door closed, the Laird of Ochiltree said, in a 
whisper, "I dinna want to discuss oor affairs before MThun; 
he's a nice enough body, but he would laugh at Mess John, 
supposing it wad ruin his trade for ever." 

" I like him a' the better for his independence; but if the 
subject is not to be spoken o' before a frien, in Gude's name 
let it drap." 

" I didna mean that at a'," said Ochiltree, deprecatingly. 

" An' what dae ye mean ? " 

" Simply this : that if ye dinna close wi' my terms, the least 
said sunest mended." 

" An' what is yer terms, my dear auld frien?" asked Auchin- 
leck, sneeringly, for the word terms grated harshly on his ear. 

"Ye wad hae nae objections, I suppose, to gie me ten 
hunner merks, if I was giein' the haun o' Phemie to your son." 

" Ten hunner merks to ye, an' twa-three thoosand to them to 
start hoosekeepin' wi', I'd see ye " ' 

" Fou first," said the landlord, completing the sentence, as 
he placed the wine on the table. 

" I'm glad ye cam' in, Sandy, for Ochiltree an' I were gettin' 
that warm in this cosy room that we require something to 
cool us." 
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" I ask yer pardon, gentlemen, for detainin' ye frae what's 
profitable to me an' agreeable to ye, but I had to attend to 
Lucy Dunbar- Ye speak aboot Phemie, but I wish ye saw Lucy 
the nicht. Ye wad see a vision that couldna be surpassed in 
Mahomet's paradise." 

" What can hae brocht her doon fi:ae Blackcraig at this time 
o' nicht ? " asked the Laird of Ochiltree, thoughtfully. 

"It's no' late. Daylicht's scarcely awa', and she's wee! 
mounted," observed the landlord. 

" That's no answering my question, Sandy," persisted Ochil- 
tree. 

" I canna answer yer question, laird, for I never speered her 
business; but yer frien Auchinleck micht be able to gratify 
yer curiosity; she's aften a visitor at his hoose." 

" Shell be likely doon wi' some message or present frae her 
faither to that auld witch Elspie Grant," said Auchinleck in a 
careless tone. 

" Ye that kens a' the oots an' ins o' Cumnock, landlord, can 
ye tell me oucht aboot this Elspie Grant ? " inquired Ochiltree. 

"No," answered the landlord, as he assumed a serious look for 
a moment, which sat with a bad grace on his merry countenance. 

At this moment the door of the room was opened by Jamie 
Gow, who informed the Laird of Ochiltree that his daughter 
Phemie was waiting for him at the bar. 

" I maun bid ye guid nicht, then, fi-iens. I suppose, 
Auchinleck, ye'll no accompany me up for a wee yet ? " 

This was spoken in a manner which said as plainly as 
possible, " I don't want your company." 

" I'm ower comfortable whaur I am to think o' joggin' yet," 
said Auchinleck, as Ochiltree departed, accompanied by his 
winsome daughter. 

For a considerable distance they rode side by side without 
exchanging a syllable, each buried in their own reflections. 
Indeed, her father's taciturnity was a source of great pleasure to 
Phemie, for, after listening to the declaration of Elspie, she felt 
disinclined to speak at all. If not destined to be the wife of 
the young handsome Auchinleck, the earth contained nothing, 
in her estimation, worth living for. From her girlhood up she 
had been taught to regard him in the light of a lover; but the 
sybil's emphatic utterance had dissipated the happy dream, and 
rendered her most miserable. 
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" Phemie," said her father, abraptly addressing her, " I was 
speakin' to Auchinleck aboot his son, an' ye the nicht, but I 
didna hear his sentiments richt oot before we were interrupted 
by that claverin' body M*Phun." 

" Did he not receive your proposal favourably ? " inquired 
Phemie, in a low voice. 

"He thinks my terms hard, Phemie; but before his son began 
to ride an' hunt sae often wi' Lucy Dunbar, he wad hae jumped 
at my offer like a cock at a grosset. I understand there's to be 
a great gathering o' sportsmen at Blackcraig the morn. If ye 
like, I'll escort ye thither, and we can see and judge for 
oorsel's. Let me hearken in yer lug, Phemie, before we reach 
the hoose : if I find Auchinleck and his braw son playing you 
and me fause, I'll gie them a deevil o' a surprise some o' thae 
dark nichts — but here we are at hame. Recollect, no' a word 
o' this to yer mither, or she'll be ower tellin' Leddy Auchinleck, 
as she ca's her, a' aboot it, when we're awa' at the hunt." 

Phemie promised to obey him, so they separated for the 
night. 

The seat of the noble family of Dunbar, who were supposed 
to have sprung from the Saxon kings of England, was Black- 
craig. It occupied the summit of the knowe on which the 
village of New Cumnock stands. The stones of the stately 
edifice were long ago removed for building purposes ; and those 
walls which are said to have frequently sheltered the saviour of 
Scotland — the noble Wallace — ^have now been replaced by a 
Free Church. 

At an early hour on the morning following the incidents re- 
lated, all was bustle and excitement at Blackcraig. Gradually 
the court of the casde began to fill with knights and ladies from 
the surrounding districts, attended by their squires and pages 
arrayed in goigeous liveries. Conspicuous among the gentry 
assembled on this memorable morning was William Crawfurd, 
of Lefnoreis — now Dumfries House. Rumour whispered that 
Crawfurd regarded Phemie Colvil of Ochiltree with marked 
attention; but Phemie either would or could not observe this, 
owing to her passion for young Auchinleck. 

After partaking of a hearty breakfast, the gay calvacade sallied 
forth from the castle, and took their way along the Afton, 
amidst the merry sound of the huntsmen's horns and the bray- 
ing of hounds. Whether by chance or pre-arrangement, Lucy 
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Dunbar found the young Laird of Auchinleck riding by 
side; while, by another strange freak of fortune, Phemie wi 
accompanied by William Crawfurd. 

The morning was beautiful, and every brake and bush was 
vocal with music, while a thousand wild-flowers shed their 
fragrance on the air. The surpassing loveliness of the land* 
scape, and the mirth of the company were calculated to dispel 
the gloom of the greatest misanthropist ; yet, fair as the scene 
was, it failed to infuse joy into the heart of Phemie Colvil. A 
hundred times she wished William Crawfurd at the antipodes. 
Right before her rode Auchinleck and the fair Lucy Dunbar; and 
every time her rival's silvery laugh reached her ear, it sent a 
thrill to her heart; and although, in courtesy, she seemed to 
listen to the Laird of Lefnoreis, yet, in reality, she heard him 
not. Lucy Dunbar was, on her part, as merry as the birds that 
warbled in the brake, and as lovely as the flowers that shed 
their fragrance on her path. Beside her rode the man on 
whom she had bestowed her affections, and her heart partook 
of the joy and gladness which surrounded her. 

" Methinks the scenery along the Afton would contrast favour- 
ably with any in Scotland," observed Lucy, as they advanced up 
the vale, and its magnificent grandeur began to unfold itself. 

" I have had litde opportunity of contrasting it with other 
localities, but of this I am satisfied, there is one flower on its 
banks this morning which would be called the Queen of Afton 
had I the right to bestow the title," said Auchinleck, looking 
admiringly at his companion. 

" Flatterer!" exclaimed Lucy, smiling. "What would Phemie 
Colvil say if she heard you make such a confession ? " 

"Phemie seems to have made a captive of the Laird of 
Lefnoreis ; yet, poor girl, she is looking anything but happy this 
morning," said Auchinleck, looking back at her. 

" Nevertheless, he is not her choice," said Lucy. 

" How do you know that. Queen of Afton ? " 

" I was down seeing Elspie Grant last night, and Phemie was 
also there." 

"Getting your fortunes spaed^ I suppose; they say she's 
clever ; I think I must pay her a visit, and learn if I'm to have 
the great happiness of wearing the feirest flower on the Afton 
in my bosom," said Auchinleck, looking admiringly on Lucy's 
face^ which was sufllused with blushes. 
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At this moment the shouts of the huntsmen proclaimed that 
a fox had broken cover, and was careering across the waste 
moorland, in the direction of Lugar. Conversation was now 
abandoned for the excitement of the chase ; and as Lucy was 
splendidly mounted, and an expert and fearless rider, she was 
soon in advance of the whole party, closely followed by 
Auchinleck. Over deep ravines, along steep hillsides, through 
dense thickets of wood, past swamps and morasses, swept 
reynard, closely followed by the hunters. 

Still Lucy led the chase, until they nearly reached the 
Lugar. 

" See that cursed minx hoo she skims ower the heath, wi' 
her hair streaming behint her like a witch riding on a broom- 
stick through the air," observed the Laird of Ochiltree, who had 
now rejoined his daughter. " D^il than she may break her 
neck." 

Scarcely had the wicked wish escaped his lips when Lucy's 
horse stumbled and fell, and she was thrown with fearful 
violence to the earth. 

In a moment Auchinleck was at her side. Springing from 
his horse, he bent anxiously over her, but to every appearance 
she was dead. He called her by the most endearing names, as 
he raised her in his arms, and pillowed her head on his breast. 
Her pallid lips were stained with blood, and had it not been 
for a slight pulsation of the heart, he would have thought the 
vital spark had fled. In the meantime all who had witnessed 
the accident had ridden up to the spot, and amongst others, 
Ochiltree and his daughter. Phemie no sooner beheld Auchin- 
leck bending over Lucy in mute despair, than she whispered, 
" Faither, this is nae place for me; I canna endure this torture." 

" True, Phemie," answered the Laird; " we dinna seem to 
be wanted here. Let us be jogging." 

Sir Patrick Dunbar raised his eyes for a moment, and looked 
at the Laird and his daughter as they rode from the spot where 
Lucy was lying, apparently dead; but in that look was concen- 
trated all the hatred and contempt the human countenance can 
express. 

"Jamie," said the elder Auchinleck to his son, "lift Lucy 
gently, and bear her across the Lugar to the castle ; it's a wee 
bit farther awa' than the Laird o' Ochiltree's, but I'm sure she'll 
receive every attention and skill we can command." 
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" Thanks, laird ; believe me, this act of kindness will never 
be forgotten," said Dunbar in a husky tone of voice. 

" Hoots, Sir Patrick ! it's only what I wad dae for the puirest 
ootcast that ever trod the hills o' Scotland." 

" I know it, Auchinleck," said Sir Patrick, as he grasped his 
hand warmly. 

In the meantime, the younger Auchinleck had crossed the 
Lugar, and was ascending the steep ascent to the castle, bearing 
Lucy in his arms as safely and as easily as if she had been a 
child, closely followed by the rest of the hunting party. 

Sir Patrick waited until he saw her safely laid on a couch in 
the castle, then bending over the unconscious Lucy, he kissed 
her gently. For a moment she opened her dark eyes, and 
looked wistfully in his face, and then closed them, as if weary 
of the world. 

" Order me a fresh horse, Auchinleck," said Sir Patrick, 
while tears glistened in his eyes. " I must have Elspie Grant 
here to see my child. If skill and medicine can save Lucy's 
life, she will snatch her from the grave." 

The assembled group cast on each other strange looks, but 
none dared to dispute his opinion, although all thought that the 
skill and advice of a priest would have suited better. No sooner 
was a horse led round to the hall door than Sir Patrick 
mounted and rode rapidly off in the direction of Cumnock, 
which, as he neither spared whip nor spur, he soon reached. 
Elspie was standing at her cottage door as he rode furiously up, 
and seeing his distracted look, and his horse covered with foam, 
she exclaimed, " You are the bearer of evil tidings!" 

" I am. Come inside and shut the door." 

" In the name of Heaven, what has occurred. Sir Patrick?" 
exclaimed Elspie, as she shut the door, and stood trembling 
before him. 

" Be seated, Elspie, and compose yourself, for you'll require 
all your courage and self-possession." 

"Speak out, man, plainly, and tell me at once what fresh 
misfortune is in store for me. This suspense is worse than 
death. What of my dear child?" 

" She was living when I left Auchinleck." 

" But she may be dead now," she cried, interrupting him, 
" Is not this what you would say?" 

Sir Patrick bowed his head, and remained silent 
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" Our sins have found us out," she exclaimed bitterly. " But 
why sit moping there? Up, man, instantly, and bring me a 
horse from the Loudoun Arms ; by the time you return I will be 
ready to accompany you." 

While Sir Patrick hastened to obey Elspie's commands, she 
quickly divested herself of the coarse garments she usually 
wore, and arrayed herself in a superb riding habit of dark silk 
velvet; then quickly opening a chest, she took from it a few 
vials containing medicine of various kinds, which she carefully 
secured about her person ; put on a hat which suited her dress; 
locked the door, and waited impatiently Sir Patrick's return. 
So complete was the change in her appearance that not one of 
the gossips in the village recognised in the haughty-looking 
lady the despised and avoided Elspie Grant. 

Sir Patrick immediately returned; and, without speaking a 
word, he assisted her to mount ; when, to the great astonish- 
ment of the idlers about the doors, they rode off at a furious 
pace in the direction of Auchinleck Castle. 

" If Lucy Dunbar's mother was living, I wad swear that lady 
was her," observed the landlord of the Loudoun Arms, who was 
standing at his door when they passed. 

" They're as like each ither as twa peas," answered Gow the 
ostler, sagely. 

" Did Sir Patrick no' tell ye wha she was, when you were 
getting the beast ready ? " asked the landlord. 

" No; nor I didna ask him, for he seemed in nae humour to 
answer questions," said the ostler. 

" I had the same opinion o' him mysel', Jamie. Noo, awa' 
and gie Meg a rub up, for I think I'll tak' a turn up the water, 
and see Auchinleck. I hae been thinking a' morning aboot 
him and the Laird o' Ochiltree." 

It would have been much better for both lairds if Sandy had 
been employing his mind upon any other subject, as will shortly 
appear. 

While Elspie Grant and Sir Patrick Dunbar were pursuing 
their way to Auchinleck Castle, with Sandy M*Phun, the jolly 
landlord of the Loudoun Arms, following in their wake, let us 
take a hurried peep into a room in the Castle of Ochiltree. 

Beside the Laird sat his idolised daughter Phemie. Evidently 
she had been weeping, for her eyes were inflamed and swollen, 
when a servant entered and announced the Laird of Lefnoreis. 
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" Dry your een, Phemie, for I think he'll be the bearer o' joyful 
news to us baith," said the Laird, in a low voice, to his daughter; 
then, turning to the retainer, he said, " Show the Laird in." 

Crawfurd had scarcely entered the room, when Ochiltree said, 
" Vm truly grateful to ye, Lefnoreis, that ye were sae considerate 
as to come across. Is Lucy leevin' or deid ? " 

"She was leevin' when I left; but, if I hae ony skill, her tenure 
o' life is unco short." 

"Thank God!" mentally ejaculated Ochiltree; "but," he said 
aloud, " I'm really sorry for the sweet creature. It's a sudden 
call. I hae been reasoning wi' Phemie here on the impropriety 
o' taking it sae sair to heart, for she has dune naethin' but sit 
and greet since she cam' in." 

"This is extremely foolish, and serves nae purpose," said 
Lefnoreis, looking affectionately at the sad face of Phemie." 

" Is she conscious, or has she spoken a word since she fell?" 
queried Ochiltree. 

"Conscious!" reiterated Lefnoreis, "when I left the hoose 
it wad be impossible to tell whether she was living or dead." 

" Hech, sirs ! is she sae near the gates o' death as that ? It 
maun certainly be a great trial for Sir Patrick." 

" Sir Patrick's no' there, but he's expected every minute, alang 
wi' Elspie Grant." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Phemie, breaking silence for the first time, 
" I wad gie a hunner merks to hear her opinion when she 
arrives," 

" And I wad gie anither, Phemie," cried the Laird excitedly. 

" Yer on guid terms wi' Auchinleck, I suppose. Laird," ob- 
served Lefnoreis, " sae ye'll better step across the Lugar and see 
and hear for yersel'." 

" I wadna dae that for a thoosand merks, and folk say I'm 
fond o' siller; and I'll tell ye my reason : When I saw her l)dng 
insensible, and young Auchinleck sae tenderly bending ower 
her, I was for asking them to carry her here, it being nearer, 
and on this side o' the water; but it instantly flashed on my 
mind. Sir Patrick's a great man, and if I ask them to bear his 
bairn here, Auchinleck will be offended; and, believe me. Laird, 
I wadna quarrel wi' sic an auld-tried frien for ony baby-faced 
leddy on the water. Sae, do you no' perceive, if I was gaun ower 
and speerin' aboot her noo, some ill-natured body micht mis- 
construe my motives, which I wadna hae dune for a' the world." 
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" Thank ye, Laird, thank ye !" cried Lefnoreis enthusiastically, 
grasping his hand.* 

" This noble straightforward avowal raises ye higher in my 
estimation than ever ye stood before. I looked at yer action 
frae a different point o' view a'thegither; and, to speak frankly, 
I wasna half-pleased, for I thocht yer conduct unneighbourly." 

" Ay, Lefnoreis, but there's aye twa ways o' looking at ony- 
thing. Bless me! when I was yer age, my imagination aye 
galloped twice as fast as my reason, and I was eternally arriving 
at wrong conclusions; but time and experience teach fules. 
I daresay if ye had been in my place to-day ye wad hae asked 
them to the hoose, and made an auld frien a bitter enemy. 
But I kent better, my lad — I kent better." 

"Phemie, my lass, awa' an' bring ben a drap o' my best 
wine." 

Phemie hastened to obey his orders, and as soon as she was 
gone out of hearing, Ochiltree approached the young I^ird of 
Lefnoreis, and told him, in a confidential whisper, " That he 
didna like to ask him before Phemie to return to Auchinleck, 
and bring him the news; but, after he had partaken of a refresh- 
ment, he would take it as a great favour if he did so, and by 
the time he returned, dinner would be ready." So adroitly had 
Ochiltree managed this aside^ that the young Laird, after drink- 
ing a glass or two of wine, returned to Auchinleck to learn 
Elspie Grant's opinion of the extent of the injuries Lucy had 
sustained. As soon as he saw him safely across the Lugar, 
Ochiltree returned to the house, mentally resolving that if Lucy 
did not die from the effects of the fall he would find another 
method of shortening her days. 

Holding up the skirts of her garments, Elspie Grant walked 
into the apartment where Lucy was lying pale as marble and 
motionless as death. Casting a rapid glance around the room 
on the ladies and gentlemen assembled, she approached the 
couch where Lucy was laid, and, bending over her, put her 
hand gently among the tresses of her dark auburn hair. When 
she withdrew it, her fingers were stained with blood. 

" Just as I thought, Sir Patrick, from your description of her 
state," said Elspie, looking up. " She has fallen upon her head, 
and concussion of the brain is the consequence." 

" Is there no hope, then ? " asked Sir Patrick, in despairing 
accents. 
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" Life and death are in the hands of God," replied Elspie, 
reverently. "Two things are, however, necessary to her 
recovery — she must not be removed from this house, and I 
must get a bedroom for her where no sound will disturb her 
rest." 

" Both are at your service, lady," said Auchinleck. 

" Thanks ! Now, all may retire but her father and our kind 
host. I wish to administer a little medicine." 

Taking a vial from her pocket, she poured a few drops into 
a cup containing water, and administered the restorative. 
Instantly a slight tinge of colour returned to Lucy's face. She 
opened her eyes languidly, and a faint smile of recognition 
illumined her countenance. 

" Thank God, there's hope ! " exclaimed Elspie. 

Tears of gratitude streamed down Sir Patrick's face, while 
his lips moved in prayer, heartfell and sincere, to the beneficent 
Ruler of the Universe. 

" Now," said Elspie, addressing Auchinleck in a low voice, 
" let me see the bedroom you can give us, for I intend to be 
the nurse myself," 

" The room which I am going to show you," said Auchinleck, 
as he led the way into an adjoining apartment, " is unkent to 
everyone in the castle, wi' the exception o' my wife an' son; 
but it's baith quiet an' comfortable." 

" That's all that is required; I care nothing for its mystery," 
said Elspie. 

Auchinleck pressed his finger against what appeared like a 
dark knot in the wood, and a door fiew open, disclosing an 
apartment, well-lighted, which overlooked the deep ravine at 
the base of the castle. 

" Now, come with me, and I'll let you see another way o' 
egress from the room." 

As Auchinleck said this, he led them to the opposite side of 
the apartment, and opened a door which disclosed a flight of 
stairs leading to the bottom of the glen. 

" A most ingenious contrivance," exclaimed Sir Patrick. 

"Assist me, gentlemen, to remove Lucy. This room is 
everything I could desire." 

Elspie's request was at once obeyed; and as she signified 
her desire to be left alone with her patient, Auchinleck and Sir 
Patrick withdrew. 
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In the hall they found the greater part of the hunting party, 
with the addition of Sandy M*Phun, of the Loudoun Arms. 
Lefnoreis waited no longer than he heard there were hopes of 
Lucy's recovery, but hastened across the Lugar to impart the 
joyful news to the Laird of Ochiltree and his winsome 
daughter. 

" I'm truly glad of it, for she's a sweet bit lassie," said Ochil- . 
tree, trying to smile, but the effort was a complete failure; and, 
to the astonishment of Lefnoreis, Phemie burst into tears. 

"Leave the room instantly, Phemie, and get the dinner 
served up. She's a tender-hearted thing, Lefnoreis. Joy or 
sorrow on sensitive natures has much the same effect. She'll 
be a croon o' glory to some puir man. But wheesht! here 
she comes like a queen, wi' her maids behint her." 

Although Ochiltree pressed^ his guest to eat, and tried to 
joke, yet the dinner passed off badly, and • Lefnoreis was 
heartily glad when it was over and he found himself on the 
road home. He still retained his penchant for Phemie, but he 
thought she had some cause of unexplained sorrow. 

If there was lamentation and mourning, mixed with jealousy 
and revenge, in the castle of Ochiltree, in the hall of Auchin- 
leck mirth reigned supreme. Sandy MThun told some of his 
best stories, '^hile he quaffed the Laird's rarest wine; and his 
suggestion that Auchinleck should send over to Ochiltree, in a 
neat parcel, a clean-picked sheep's head, as a marriage present 
from her intended father-in-law, was received with rapturous 
applause. The heartless manner in which he had acted in the 
morning towards Sir Patrick Dunbar and his beloved daughter 
embittered every one present against him ; and although Auch- 
inleck said little, he mentally resolved his son should never wed 
Ochiltree's daughter. 

It has become a proverb, "When drink's in, wit's oot;" 
therefore the suggestion was no sooner made than the Laird 
acted on it. Ordering the butler to scrape a sheep's head as 
bare as possible, he had it made up in a parcel, and put into 
the basket attached to the rope which was stretched across 
the water and joined both castles. On this strange present 
was simply written, " The first instalment of Phemie's tocher." 
Amidst hilarious bursts of laughter, the parcel was despatched. 

Little did the senders dream of the terrible consequences of 
that joke. 
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It was now evening, and the I^ird of Ochiltree stood on the 
battlements of his castle, not admiring the peace and beauty of 
the scene around him, but planning how he could make Auch- 
inleck and Ochiltree one estate. This could only be effected 
by the marriage of his daughter with the heir of Auchinleck ; 
and if Lucy Dunbar recovered, which he prayed she would 
not, he saw little prospect of his dearest dream ever being 
realized. 

Whilst his mind was distracted and torn by the demons — 
avarice and jealousy — he observed the well-known basket cross- 
ing the water. In a moment he descended from his lonely perch, 
and rushing into the hall, he summoned Phemie to come up 
and see the present from Auchinleck. By the time they 
descended the steps leading to the water, the basket had 
reached its destination. So, bending down, Ochiltree lifted 
the parcel out, and read the fatal words, " The first instalment 
of Phemiis tocher,^* 

"It's a' richt yet, Phemie, dear. Ye thocht I was drivin* 
ower hard a bargain, but I should ken better than ye aboot 
things o' this kind. Eh, Phemie ? Let's awa' into the hoose, 
and see hoo muckle siller he has sent ower. Likely yer bonnie 
rival's deid." 

Phemie's face was wreathed with smiles for the first time that 
weary day, as she followed her father inside. 

" It's carefully put up, as siller should aye be. Phemie, try 
if ye can unloose it, for I declare I'm quite nervous." 

As the laird said this, he handed his daughter the parcel. 

" If there's siller in this, there's no muckle o't, for it feels 
unco licht," observed Phemie, weighing it in her hand. 

" Loose the string, lassie ; loose the string, an' then gabble 
till yer weary," cried the father, impatiently. 

The cord was unloosed; the paper carefully opened; and 
then, O horror of horrors! a bare sheep's head lay grinning at 
them! 

With an imprecation which we dare not repeat, Ochiltree 
rushed from the room, whilst Phemie, perceiving at a glance 
the utter annihilation of all her hopes of happiness, gave a 
long, loud, piercing scream, and fell insensible on the floor. 

April had given place to May, and by many "Phemie's 
tocher" was forgotten. Under the fostering care of Elspie, 
Lucy had so far recovered that, in a few days, her father 
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purposed removing to Blackcraig. As there was no pretext 
for remaining longer at Auchinleck, Lucy had to acquiesce; 
although she would willingly have remained at it for ever — 
containing as it did the idol of her heart ; whose presence was 
more efficacious in restoring her to health than any elixir ever 
distilled. 

" Who can he be, Jamie, that I see every evening strolling 
around the castle, muffled up in a cloak ? I like not his looks 
or appearance." 

" Sick fancies ! dear Lucy; but Fll see who he is." 

Elspie now entered the apartment, and told her fair charge 
she would have to retire for the night. Auchinleck bade them 
good night, and went in quest of the stranger whose appear- 
ance so greatly disturbed Lucy, but found him not. 

Deep silence reigned throughout the castle; but as the night 
advanced, the wind arose, and moaned with a weird-like voice 
around its turrets. 

How long Elspie slept she had no means of knowing, when 
she was awoke by Lucy shaking her, and asking if she did not 
hear a strange noise in the lower part of the castle. 

Suddenly there came a lull in the storm, and they distinctly 
heard the fierce imprecations of men and the loud clashing of 
swords. 

" Merciful Heaven!" exclaimed Lucy, springing out of bed, 
" the castle is attacked." 

" Lucy, listen to me, and be calm," said Elspie, approaching 
her, and taking her gently by the hand. " Remember, our only 
chance of safety depends, not on our strength, but on our 
courage. The first cry you give will guide the ruffians to our 
retreat. Be brave, be firm ; and thank God your father is at 
Blackcraig, along with the Earl of Douglas, else he would have 
shared the fate of all who are known to be in the castle." 

Elspie was interrupted by a crash of swords, accompanied by 
the yells of men engaged in a life and death struggle in the 
corridor leading to the adjoining apartment. This completed 
Lucy's terror, and she fell fainting into her nurse's arms. It 
was well for her she did so, for it sealed her senses to one of 
the most fearful crimes of that terrible night. 

Auchinleck, seeing his followers, as they rushed half-naked 
from their beds, cut down by Ochiltree's , fierce retainers, 
endeavoured to reach the secret apartment containing Elspie 
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and Lucy; but he was so hard pressed that he found it impos- 
sible to do so. Determined to sell his life as dearly as he 
could, he turned to bay in the corridor, and several of his 
assailants fell beneath his sword; but alone, faint and wounded, 
he was forced into the room adjoining Elspie's. 

" Ha ! brave Auchinleck," cried Ochiltree, triumphantly, 
" rU reward ye noo for the marriage portion ye sae kindly sent 
my dochter ! " 

"Cowardly assassin!" exclaimed Auchinleck, defiantly, "cause 
your bandit cut-throats to stand aside, and I'll soon square 
accounts wi' you." 

" On him, my brave men ! Cut him doon whaur he stauns. 
Weel dune, M*Turk, gie him anither like that in the ribs. Ha ! 
he's doon. Stand aside, lads, and Til hae the honour of deal- 
ing the death-blow." 

But the honour rested with M*Turk, for before the cowardly 
ruffian sheathed his dagger in his heart, the spirit of Auchinleck 
had fled from the scenes of earth for ever. 

" Thanks, lad; ye hae avenged yer maister's wrangs nobly; 
but my vengeance is only half satisfied. Sir Patrick Dunbar's 
bonnie dochter is in the castle, unless she has managed to 
effect her escape since the fecht commenced. Noo, the man 
wha brings the Queen o' Afton to me, dead or alive, will be 
rewarded wi' a hunner merks and my lasting frienship into the 
bargain," cried Ochiltree. 

Elspie listened, pale and horror-struck, until their footsteps 
ceased to reverberate in the corridor, and then she turned her 
attention to Lucy. 

" My dear child," she murmured, bending over her, " the 
worst of this fearful night is over, unless they set fire to the 
castle ; but even should that be resorted to, we have the means 
of effecting our escape by retreating down the stair leading to 
the glen." 

" And be captured at the bottom," sobbed Lucy. 

" I didn't mean to go to the bottom, dear; could we not sit 
on the stair, supposing the castle was burning?" 

" I care not, Elspie, where I sit or where I die. Likely we 
are the only survivors belonging to the castle. Oh, what is to 
become of me if Jamie is slain ?" 

" He may have effected his escape," said Elspie, endeavour- 
ing to instil a confidence into Lucy she did not herself feel. 
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" He may. But oh ! my hopes are faint of such a happy 
possibility," cried Lucy, wringing her hands. 

" Then, if he has not, if all have perished, and the castle 
continues to-be occupied by these fiends, your father will fall 
into the trap?" cried Elspie, wringing her hands despairingly. 

Never had Lucy beheld Elspie lose command of herself until 
this moment, although she had known her from her infancy; 
but seeing despair pictured in her face, she threw her arms 
lovingly around her neck, and said, " If such is the will of God, 
I have no friend on earth but my dear brother." 

" And your poor unfortunate mother now sobbing on your 
bosom," said Elspie in a paroxysm of grief. 

" When James I.," began Elspie, as they crouched by the 
smouldering fire, " led his armed bands against the Lord of the 
Isles, I was a child. My unfortunate father's family were all 
cut off in the ruthless war waged against Macdonald; but 
through the humanity and intercession of a holy man who 
accompanied the king's army, I was spared and sent to a 
convent to be educated. Under the abbess, Helen Leslie, I 
made rapid progress in all the branches of education taught; 
and, being of a studious cast of mind, I read every book 
relating to art and science which the nunnery contained. 
When I arrived at the years of maturity, I was asked to re- 
nounce the world and take the veil, and, knowing of no source 
of pleasure outside the walls of the holy establishment, they 
easily prevailed on me to give my consent. But scarcely had 
I become a nun, when an incident occurred which was destined 
to change the whole current of my life, and which made me 
deeply regret the vows I had taken. Our convent was situated 
upon a rocky promontory overlooking the sea, and one of our 
greatest sources of enjoyment was gazing at the goodly ships 
sweeping round the bold headlands on which it stood. To- 
wards the close of a fearful stormy day in September, the abbess 
called our attention to a pleasure yacht, which evidently was in 
momentary danger of being dashed to pieces against the rocks. 
Inexperienced as we were, it was evident to us all that she was 
unable to round the headland. It blew a perfect hurricane, 
and repeatedly she seemed to be engulphed in the waves, and 
when she rose again on the crest of a billow, she was nearer to 
the rocky shore. Seeing she was doomed, we were permitted 
to descend the precipitous rocks, to lend any assistance in our 

I 
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power to any who might reach the shore. Before, however, we 
had scrambled down, the vessel had struck, and all but one 
had either been dashed to death against the rocks, or had sunk 
to rise no more. I was standing on a projecting crag, with 
the sea passing in its fury at my feet, when I perceived a 
young man borne on the crest of a huge wave, past the spot 
where I was perched, into a narrow creek. Quicker than I can 
express myself in words, I saw him borne back with the re- 
bound of the wave, and stooping down regardless of conse- 
quences, I grasped him by his raven locks as he swept past, 
and dragged him out of the sea. He was quite insensible, and 
fearfully cut and bruised; but he was carried carefully to the 
convent, and, as I had rescued him from the waves, I was 
appointed to wait upon him. For some weeks his life was 
despaired of; but, thanks to his youth and a robust constitution, 
he soon rallied. I will not dwell on what followed. I never 
had seen a really handsome man before, and long ere he 
avowed his love for me, I had given him my heart; and on the 
night he bade adieu to our island home, I fled from the 
convent, and accompanied him to Edinburgh. That man was 
Sir Patrick Dunbar, and the woman who so deeply sinned, you 
see before you." 

"Oh, merciful Heaven, then I am your daughter!" exclaimed 
Lucy, weeping bitterly. 

" You are; but you were bom in wedlock. Although it was a 
secret marriage I retain the proofs of it." 

"Then why does my father not acknowledge you as his 
wife ? " 

" He dare not. The power of the Church is omnipotent. I 
had broken my conventual vows, and was anathematized. The 
lady whom you supposed to be your mother, and whom he 
married with my full consent, died, as you are aware, in giving 
birth to your brother John; and I have resided since beside 
him, assuming the character of a prophetess, or whatever I 
thought would deter the vulgar from prying into my affairs." 

" My dear mother, what a hard fate has been thine ! " ex- 
claimed Lucy, sobbing on her breast. 

"Hard, indeed, dear Lucy; but if your father is permitted to 
reach us in safety, he will be the bearer of a dispensation from 
the Archbishop, which will enable me to take my proper 
position in society." 
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During the time Lucy had been listening to Elspie's strange 
narrative, the mirth in the hall grew fast and furious. 

Ochiltree, under the potent influence of Auchinleck's wine, 
insisted that they should finish their fiendish revel in the room 
where Auchinleck was murdered; and, as the proposal was 
hailed with uproarious delight, he led the way along the 
corridor. 

Elspie and Lucy heard them returning, with horror and 
dismay; but encouraging each other to be fijm and brave, they 
crouched down beside the secret entrance to their chamber, 
and prepared to listen. 

"There lies my hated rival!" cried Ochiltree as he entered; 
" he wasna a bad sodger, but M*Turk was ower mony for him. 
Drink this toast, friens, standin' — * May nettles sune grow on 
a' oor enemies' hearthstanes.' " 

"Yer ain hoose is on fire!" shouted a retainer, rushing into 
the apEutment. 

" Ye're a drivilling idiotic liar. Wha daur fire my castle ? 
or wha's leevin' that has an interest in siccan wark ? " 

" Whaur's young Auchinleck ? " inquired the serf, who was 
so tipsy that he had to steady himself with the aid of the 
door. 

" Alang wi' his sainted faither, I hope," replied Ochiltree. 

" He's naething o' the kind," persisted the serf. " M*Nab, 
wha admitted ye into the castle, tauld me within this half-hour 
that he saw young Auchinleck descending frae his bedroom 
window into the stableyard, cutting doon twa o' yer best men, 
takin' a horse, an' makin' his escape. It's nae business o' 
mine, laird; but if ye like to look aboot, ye'll see the glare 
0' yer casde reflected on the sky." 

Ochiltree did look about, and beheld an illumination on a 
grand scale. Every shrub and tree was as plainly discernible 
as if the sun was shining; while the myriads of burning embers, 
ascending from the blazing castle, seemed like a shower of 
luminous hail. For a moment he could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his senses; but, as his mind began to grasp the 
terrible reality, he drew his sword, and, rushing from the room, 
cried on his men to follow him; but the revel had been so long 
and deep few heeded his command. 

" Merciful God ! " exclaimed Elspie, " Thou hast heard my 
prayer. Lucy, dearest, there is hope." 
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But Lucy's heart was too full to express her gratitude 
in words. 

When the younger Auchinleck reached Blackcraig, the lights 
were out and the castle was silent, but he thundered at the 
gate until he gained admittance. Being shown to the chamber 
of Sir Patrick, he briefly related Ochiltree's attack and capture 
of the castle, and that all had fallen by the sword. 

" Heaven is dealing hard with me for the sins of my youth ; 
but this is no time to fold my hands, and, like a monk, sing 
peace and rest. Stay here until I acquaint the Earl of Douglas, 
who is my guest, with what has occurred." 

In a few minutes he returned in company with the noble 
Douglas, who insisted upon sharing the perils of the night. 

" Douglas and Dunbar to the rescue!" now rang out in clear 
bold tones throughout the castle; and as Douglas never 
travelled without a goodly escort, the two chiefs were soon 
marching at the head of five hundred men. 

On the way thither, the young Laird of Auchinleck hoped 
that Sir Patrick's daughter and her nurse had escaped, as the 
entrance to their chamber was unknown to their retainers, and 
that in all probability Ochiltree would be celebrating his victory 
in his father's hall. 

" I know a method of enticing the fox from his lair," observed 
Douglas, grimly. " Our young friend here would be for march- 
ing boldly into the den; but when he has crossed swords with 
enemies as often as I have, he will depend more on strata- 
gem than valour — although baith's best — I mean courage and 
cunning." 

" What is your plan, Douglas ? for, like Auchinleck, I would 
be for attacking them where they are," said Sir Patrick. 

"That's quite natural, seeing you have a daughter there; but 
being no ways biased by the the ties of kindred, I can look at 
the situation with the eye of a general. But as I perceive you 
are both impatient, we will proceed to Ochiltree first, make his 
wife and daughter prisoners — for Heaven forbid we should 
follow his example — set fire to the assassin's den, and that will 
light him across the Lugar." 

This was considered to be a capital idea, so, ordering the 
footmen to march leisurely, they rode rapidly forward with a 
hundred horse; and upon arriving at the castle, Douglas' plan 
was instantly carried into practice without opposition. 
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In the meantime Ochiltree, seeing his castle in flames, 
encouraged his followers to come on, never dreaming of the 
reception which awaited them on the margin of the Lugar. As 
they came pell-mell over the water, stupid with drink, they fell 
an easy prey into the hands of Sir Patrick's party. Ochiltree, 
perceiving his retainers cut down as they reached the bank, 
endeavoured to fly; but Auchinleck, seeing his intention, 
dragged him to the feet of Sir Patrick and Douglas. 

" What's to be the fate of this hoary miscreant?" asked 
Auchinleck, shaking with passion. 

"Stain not your sword with the murderer's blood," cried 
Douglas. Then calling one of his troopers to his side, he 
said, " Armstrong, I want this knave to dance in the light of 
his own fire." 

Armstrong needed no further instructions, for putting his 
hand into his pocket he drew forth a strong cord, threw it 
expertly over the branch of a tree, ran a noose on the end of 
the rope, and then invited Ochiltree to advance. 

" Spare my life if but for one hour," pleaded the wretch, fall- 
ing on the earth and endeavouring to grasp the Earl of Douglas 
round the legs; but he spumed him with his foot, and told 
Archie Armstrong to proceed. 

"Wad ye prefer to be hung wi' yer face towards yer ain 
hoose, or juist as ye staun? Speak the word noo, for in a 
minute ye'U no' hae a breath to spare," said Armstrong, as he 
adjusted the rope about his necL 

Leaving the lifeless body of Ochiltree swinging over the 
Lugar, the Laird of Auchinleck led the party across the stream, 
into the hall of his ancestors. But we will not attempt to 
describe the feelings of the young laird as he gazed on the 
familiar forms lying lifeless, which he encountered at every step 
on his way to the secret chamber, closely followed by Sir 
Patrick and Douglas. But upon entering the apartment where 
his beloved father was murdered, he was rooted to the spot with 
horror. Sir Patrick Dunbar, however, broke the spell by advanc- 
ing to the spot where thetrave old laird lay, and taking his cloak 
off", he threw it over his mangled form, observing as he did so, 
" They must have been demons and not men who have been here 
to-night. I tremble for the fate of my beloved wife and child." 

Auchinleck, thus recalled to himself, pressed the secret spring, 
which had been the means of saving the lives of Elspie and 
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Lucy; and entering, they found them huddled together in a 
corner of the room. 

We will not attempt to describe the scene which followed, 
but leave it to the imagination of the reader. Some events in 
every one's experience are indescribable, and the meeting of 
husband, wife, daughter, and lover, after such a night of 
horrors, is one of them. 

By this time the sun had risen, and Norma Grant, which 
was Elspie's real name, returned to Blackcraig as the acknow- 
ledged wife of Sir Patrick Dunbar. They only remained, 
however, until Lucy was wed to the Laird of Auchinleck, and 
then retired into obscurity. 

Phemie Colvil, the Laird of Ochiltree's daughter, and her 
mother went to reside in Galloway. Some say Phemie was 
true to her first love; but as the Auchinleck Manuscript is silent 
on this subject we cannot give it as a fact. 

In conclusion, the Laird of Lefnoreis looked for a more 
eligible match than Phemie Colvil. Had her father fallen in 
honourable fight, instead of being hung like a common male- 
factor, he might have persisted in his suit, but he could not 
think of an alliance with a lady whose father had come through 
the hands of the hangman. 

Sandy M*Phun deeply regretted having suggested the joke 
which terminated so fatally. He was often heard lamenting 
when tight^ to those who frequented the Loudoun Arms, that 
the bare sheefs head lost him two of his best customers on the 
water of Lugar. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE LAND OF BURNS — BALLOCHMYLE, MAUCHLINE, 

AND MOSSGIEL. 

No devotee ever approached the shrine of his patron saint with 
greater veneration than did Tam the Braes of Ballochmyle. 
This is the sylvan retreat that gave inspiration to the sweet 
singer of Scotia — nay, of the world — to chant his lovely Ijn-ic, 
which has since resounded over the whole earth. The spot 
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which gave birth to the poetic gem is truly enchanting. Neither 
poet nor painter has yet donie it ample justice. Genius can 
accomplish much, but the greatest can only imitate nature. 
To demonstrate this assertion, allow Tam to take a sentence 
or two from the manuscript of the Bard as an illustration: — 
" I had roved out as chance directed in the favourite haunt of 
my muse, on the banks of the Ayr, to view nature in all the 
gaiety of the vernal year. The evening sun was flaming over 
the distant western hills; not a breath stirred the opening 
crimson blossom, or the verdant spreading leaf. It was a 
golden moment for a poetic heart. I listened to the feathered 
warblers, pouring their harmony on every hand, with a congenial 
kindred regard, and frequently turned out of my path lest I 
should disturb their songs or frighten them to another station. 
Surely, I said to myself, he must be a wretch indeed, who, 
regardless of your harmonious endeavour to please him, can 
eye your elusive flights to discover your secret recesses, and to 
rob you of all the property nature gives you, your dearest 
comfort, your helpless nestlings. Even the hoary hawthorn- 
twig that shot across the way, what heart at such a time but 
must have been interested in its welfare, and wished it preserved 
from the rude browsing cattle, or the withering eastern blast." 
Such was the scene, and such the hour, when the fair Wilhemina 
Alexander burst upon his enraptured view. "What an hour 
of inspiration for a poet! It would have raised plain, dull, 
historic prose into metaphor and measure." 
So said Burns, and then he sings: — 

**'Twas even', the dewy fields were ^een.'* 

Tam endorses every sentiment of the poet. Language is 
inadequate to describe faithfully the peerless beauty of the 
Braes of Ballochmyle. The Ayr murmuring o'er its rocky bed, 
the stately umbrageous trees by which it is shaded, the number- 
less wild flowers and ferns which grace the sylvan walk along 
the bank of the river, render this a truly elysian retreat. 

From Auchincruive, past Ballochmyle — the residence of 
Major-General Alexander, M. P. — to the town of Catrine, you 
may walk along the margin of the Ayr and perhaps not 
encounter a single individual. The seclusion, the silence, the 
beauty of the scene, inspired Tam to sing "The Braes of 
Ayr " — after Burns a long way : — 
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Fair blooms the birk on Afton's braes. 

An' rich the heather on its fells ; 
Delightfu' are the flowery claes 

That Simmer spreads in Lugar's dells. 
The setting sun delights to rest 

On Lendall, Doon, and Irvine fair; 
But oh, the haunts that I lo'e best 

Are on the bonnie braes o' Ayr I 

By sweet Barskimming let me rove — 

Whaur beauty seems to reign for aye. 
And birds trill out their lays o' love 

Frae tangled brake and blooming spray ; 
Or rest by classic Ballochmyle, 

Whaur linger yet the lyrics dear 
Of him who made the saddest smile. 

An' wrung frae beauty's eye a tear. 

Here let me sit beside the stream. 

Beneath the sacred trysting-tree, 
Whaur Bums and Mary wont to dream 

Of bliss — oh ! destined ne'er to be. 
Death claimed the Minstrel's deai^est prize : 

Then from his anguished soul burst forth 
A hymn to Mary in the skies — 

A thousand coronets its worth. 

Let love descend on pinions bricht. 

And wi' the Minstrel sit and dream ; 
Or wi' the fairies spend a nicht. 

And dance beside the classic stream 
Whaur sped enchanting blissfu* hours 

O'er Bums an' Highland Mary fair — 
Like sunbeams glintin' through the bowers, 

His love-notes yet pervade the Ayr. 

When Tam visited the spot where Burns first beheld " The 
Lass o' Ballochmyle" (she must have been in her teens then, 
as she died in 1843), the locomotive had never invaded this 
sweet spot. Now, trains sweep hourly across the railway 
bridge which spans the Ayr here. Thousands have paid it a 
visit, as the bridge is recognized as one of the triumphs of 
engineering skill. Near this the inhabitants of the district, 
proud of the bard and the fair one who inspired his muse, 
erected a rustic cot, containing a copy of the song cut out on 
wood; but some ruthless vandals, devoid of feeling and poetic 
taste, destroyed this characteristic memorial of a most interest- 
ing affair. 
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Before bidding adieu to the classic banks of Ayr, Tam begs 
leave, in the name of thousands of appreciative excursionists 
who visit this enchanting spot annually, to thank* Major-General 
Alexander for the privilege of viewing the place hallowed by a 
genius of world-wide celebrity. 

It is, perhaps, uninteresting to state how much of Bums' 
career is bound up with Mauchline and Mossgiel. Every 
reader of his works is acquainted with its "Jolly Beggars," 
"Holy Fair," "Belles," trysts, and Masonic meetings — speaking 
of the burning thoughts and high aspirations of the youthful,, 
glowing impulsive heart of the scarcely developed genius of 
the never-to-be-forgotten ploughman. 

Here dwelt Gavin Hamilton — one of his earliest and best 
friends, and here resided his " Bonnie Jean." But for Tam 
to pay his devoir to all the characters in and around Mauchline 
whom Bums has immortalized would only be to rehearse what 
has already been better told. Suffice it to say, that he spent a 
happy reflective hour in the old churchyard — sacred to the 
memory of the " Holy Fair." Tam 'having witnessed a similar 
scene enacted in his boyhood to the one Burns so graphically 
describes, he can assure his youthful readers that the picture is 
not overdrawn. Barefooted lasses hurrying in from the country 
to the preachings was nothing strange. " Some carrying deals, 
some chairs-and stools," to the churchyard was equally common. 
He has listened to the " Yill caup commentators" — there was no 
prohibition against Sunday drinking in those days; and the 
publican who had a back-door opening into the churchyard 
did a roaring trade. He has viewed, with dismay, "Black- 
bonnet" standing at the plate, "weel heaped up wi' ha'pence;" 
and, to complete the picture, the only fair held during the year 
was celebrated on Preaching Monday. 

Tam now, as the representative of a country newspaper, 
approached Mossgiel with more confidence than he did Glen- 
stinchar. He looked upon its surroundings with reverence, for 
here the youthful Bard and his brother Gilbert had a fierce 
fight with adverse fortune, and only came off second best ; yet, 
here he tuned his mstic reed, and sung imperishable lays. 

On arriving at Mossgiel, he was courteously shown into the 
parlour, where sat the guidman o' the hoose admiring a few fine 
articles of furniture he had recently purchased. After a friendly 
greeting, the farmer pointed, with pride, to a luxurious sofa, 
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some chairs, and other articles which were equally uninteresting 
to him, for his eyes rested on the original copy of " The Lass 
o' Ballochmyle," presented by the landlord. Colonel Alexander, 
as a compensation for some necessary alterations he was 
making on the house. During the time the farmer was 
expatiating on the artistic beauty of this and the cost of that, 
Tam was in dreamland, thinking of how the poet felt when he 
traced these characters with the pen — how it was likely to be 
received by the lady who inspired it. At length, the farmer's 
patience seemed to be fairly exhausted, for he exclaimed, " I 
really believe ye think mair o' Burns' ballad than ye do o' my 
new furniture." 

" I beg a thousand pardons, sir, but I really felt so deeply 
interested in the original lyric that I quite neglected to attend' 
to what you were saying." 

" Nae offence, sir, nane in the warld. But it was in this very 
room, they say, he composed it; an' there's sae mony pay a 
visit to this shrine o' genius — that's what I think they ca' it — 
that, to mense the place, I said to the wife the ither nicht that 
we wad be compelled to buy new plenishing." 

"I think you came to a most laudable conclusion. The 
furniture seems to be in perfect harmony with the room; but, 
indeed, no expense should be spared on the place which 
contains such a gem." 

"That's juist the opinion o' some o' my visitors; but for my 
pairt, sir, I'm a better judge o' a stirk or a stot than o' poetry." 

" Spoken honestly," observed Tam, with his gaze still fixed 
on the magic scroll, " but to speak truthfully, I'm no judge of 
live-stock." 

" That may be," said the farmer, dryly, " but I believe in the 
poetry o' a beefsteak. Sae come awa' ben, an' we'll see hoo 
they're gettin' on wi' the dinner." 

After partaking of a substantial repast, he was duly shown 
over the farm, and then turned his face in the direction of 
Tarbolton. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TARBOLTON — A CONTEMPORARY OF BURNS — MISS LOCKHART. 

The furor of enthusiasm which pervades society at the present 
time concerning Burns contrasts strangely with the apathy 
evinced towards him in the past. Only the other week his 
statue was unveiled in London by an eminent Scottish noble- 
man; and he is to have a niche in Westminster Abbey among 
the kings, queens, statesmen, poets, and warriors of Britain. 
Tam is elated at this. It shows that his countrymen are 
becoming more appreciative — that they are beginning to think 
that, after all, something good may come out of Nazareth — 
that they are repenting of their gross neglect, and wish to atone 
for the past. His genius is at last triumphant, and the man 
who was dunned on his death-bed for a suit of clothes is now 
exalted to the pinnacle of fame. 

A few of the more intelligent recognised his ability, but alas ! 
the number who were charmed with the minstrel, or willing to 
assist him in his pecuniary difficulties, was very small indeed. 
Those who wish to learn how he was appreciated by the 
majority of his contemporaries let them read the following true 
incident: — In passing through the country towards Tarbolton, 
the day became suddenly overcast, and it rained as only July 
knows how to do during a thunderstorm. To add to his 
difficulties, he lost his way amidst a labyrinth of cart-roads 
leading to various farm-houses. The ruts, or dried-up water 
courses, began to overflow and flood the road, but still he 
plodded on, regardless of the pitiless storm. At length he 
reached a farm-house, with the gable of the barn to the road, 
in the door of which the farmer was standing. Seeing Tam 
pass in such a bedraggled state, he cried out, with true Scottish 
hospitality, " Come awa' in, man, an' tak' shelter for a wee." 

Tam gratefully accepted of the invitation so kindly given, 
but refused to accompany him to the kitchen, urging that he 
was so wet, he was sure to dirty any clean place. 

•* That's the very reason ye should come in and get a blink 
o' the fire. If ye had been dry and comfortable I wad scarcely 
have accosted an utter stranger. But, indeed, there's naething 
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in the kitchen that can be spoiled, say come awa' an' tak' 
share o' what's gatin." 

So sajdng, the farmer led the way to the house. " Set doon 
the bottle, guidwife, an' some bread an' cheese. A man oot on 
sic a day needs a refreshment." 

Tam was now left at liberty to view his surroundings. The 
floor was earthen, but scrupulously clean; a rousing fire burned 
in the grate; on his left sat an elderly lady poring over the 
" big ha' Bible," while the mistress was bustling about through 
the kitchen. After partaking of the cheer set before him, he 
remarked to the farmer, sotto voce, " Surely that is a very old 
lady" — alluding to grannie reading the Bible. Before the 
farmer could reply, she laid down the book, and said, " I was 
ninety-six last Whitsunday." 

The farmer, observing the look of incredulity with which 
Tam regarded her, hastened to observe, "That's exactly my 
mother's age. She was duly registered in the Kirk o' Mauchline." 

"Then you'll remember the poet Bums, grannie?" said Tam, 
again addressing her. 

" Brawly," she answered. " Mony a day I sat in the Kirk o' 
Mauchline wi' him." 

Here was a golden opportunity of gleaning information co|i- 
ceming the bard, and he pursued the subject with perhaps too 
much avidity, by observing, " Then you will, perhaps, be able 
to tell us what he was like ? " 

" Like," reiterated the old lady. " I saw naething remarkable 
aboot him. In manners an' dress he resembled the young 
farmers around, in every respect; but his head seemed to.be 
unco ill-kept." 

Grannie was rapidly falling in his estimation, but he con- 
tinued the conversation by observing, " Walter Scott, when 
a boy of fourteen, saw him, and he says — ^and he should be an 
authority — that Bums had the most magnificent eyes ever 
he beheld." 

" Oh, I daresay Scott wad see beauties in him that I couldna 
discern. He was anither o' thae rhyming bodies; an', nae 
doubt, their sentiments and sympathies wad be in unison." 

Tam felt somewhat indignant. He was strongly tempted to 
say that Scott and Bums had done more for Scotland's weel 
than all her kings, priests, and statesmen— ^that their marvellous 
genius attracted thousands yearly of the elite of the earth to 
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view the places consecrated by their talents, bringing with them 
culture, refinement, and wealth ; but he thought his reasoning 
would be lost on such an antiquated lady. He therefore 
hastened to say, with as great a deference as he could assume, 
"There's one thing at least certain: he would be highly 
esteemed and respected for his extraordinary ability." 

" By his compeers he wasna sae highly respected as ye seem 
to suppose. There was ane Rankin an' him ran thegither, an' 
they seemed to delight in haudin' up to ridicule everthing that 
was guid; an' decent folk wanted to hae naething to dae wi' 
them. But ye'U be ane o' thae newspaper bodies that gang 
aboot the kintra speiring aboot Burns. I'm sure, I'm plagued 
wi' them ! " 

As she said this with a snarl, she resumed her spectacles and 
her book. 

As the storm had now rolled away to the eastward, he 
pursued his journey, deeply pondering the words of the 
old lady. 

Wending his way along the lonely country road, the words 
of Christ kept ringing in his ears — " A prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country." What was Burns in the 
estimation of the vulgar ? A peasant, steeped to the very lips 
in poverty. Without social position, how is a man of genius 
valued in the present day ? The talent bestowed on him may 
raise others, but it has a tendency to drag himself down. All 
the mean and vulgar rise up in arms against him. Their 
jealousy is excited, and they vent their spleen in the following 
inanaties: — Do we not know him and his father? Was he not 
brought up amongst us ? What education did he receive more 
than the rest of us ? What right has he to presume to teach 
us ? the beggar. These are only a few of the poisoned arrows 
pointed at the devoted head of the child of genius. They 
altogether ignore the fact that Heaven has set men apart, in 
every age of the world, to teach poesy, science, art, philosophy. 
Burns was of that divine school, but his compeers perceived it 
not; and so he had to encounter their obloquy and neglect. 

Here was a man whose soul was strung, Hke an ^olian harp, 
with the harmonies of nature, completely overlooked, because 
misunderstood. His heart went out sympathetically to a 
wounded hare, a field daisy, and a trembling mouse. He threw 
his poetic glamour over them, and left them to succeeding ages 
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as memorials of the innate goodness of his heart. He feels for 

" the ourie cattle and silly sheep," and their sufferings during 

winter; and then he turns with pitying eye to the hapless 

birds : — 

" Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing. 
That in the merry months o' spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o' thee ? 
Where wilt thou cowV thy chittering wing, 
And close thy ee ? " 

** The tenant of the mean hut, with its straw roof and chinky 
wall, has a heart to pity even these! This is worth several 
homilies on Mercy, for it is the voice of Mercy herself. Bums 
indeed lives in sympathy; his soul rushes forth into all realms 
of being; nothing that has existence can be indifferent to him. 
The very Devil he cannot hate with right orthodoxy : — 

" But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ; 
O, wad ye tak' a thought and men' I 
Ye aiblins might, — I dinna ken, — 

Still hae a stake; 
I'm wae to think upo' yon den. 

Even for your sake I " 

Musing in this manner, he reached the village of Tarbolton, 
and was not long in finding the house — now a private one — 
where Bums "presided o'er the sons of light." Miss Lockhart, 
the lady then occupying this world-renowned Lodge Room, was 
the very antipodes of the ancient dame previously referred to. 
She was a most enthusiastic admirer of our national bard; and 
honoured Tam by seating him in the corner usually occupied 
by Burns upon a festive occasion, remarking as she did so, 
"that he only required Masonic clothing to impersonate the 
bard.'' 

"I can assure you, miss," said Tam, "that, curious as it may 
seem, I have worn the apron, and held the mallet, which 
Robert Bums used in this room when he presided over St. 
James' Lodge, and I'll tell you how that occurred: — In the 
course of my wanderings, I had occasion to sojourn for a few 
days in Peebles. A gentlemen there. Dr. Ferguson, belonging 
to Ayrshire, came into possession of the relics through the 
death of an old gentlemen named Thornton, one of his patients, 
also belonging to Ayrshire. On several occasions the doctor 
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kindly entertained me, and knowing that I was a Craftsman he 
put the apron on me, and the mallet into my hand. The 
sheepskin is much decayed, but both the emblems bear the 
name of Bums. These relics of the bard wafted me, in 
imagination, from the Tweed to Tarbolton. Again I saw the 
bard sitting in the east, honoured and obeyed by his numerous 
confreres, and the words of his farewell to the Tarbolton Lodge 
rushed upon my memory : — 

" Adieu 1 a heart- warm, fond adieu I 

Dear brethren of the mystic tie 1 
Ye favoured, ye enlightened few. 

Companions of my social joy 1 
Though I to foreign lands must hie, 

Pursuing Fortune's slipp'ry ba'. 
With melting heart and brimful eye, 

ril mind you still, though far awa* ! ** 

" Come awa' wi' me, said Miss Lockhart, and I'll show ye a 
spot that will interest ye as deeply, I'm thinking." As she said 
this, she grasped her staff and led the way to an eminence 
which commands the road leading to Willie's Mill. On this 
mound, on which the fires of Baal were lighted long anterior to 
the Christian era, and from which Tarbolton takes its name, she 
halted, and pointing down the steep road she said, " Vender's 
* Willie's Mill,' which thousands visit annually." About half- 
way between the Mill and the mound, where we were standing, 
she pointed to a rock jutting out beside the road, where the 
poet encountered " Death," and where the imaginary conversa- 
tion took place which ruined the apothecary. " Yon's the spot 
whaur Bums and * Death ' sat," said Miss Lockhart, " and 
thousands have patronised it since. I kenna what the road, 
which ye'U observe winds round the hill, micht be like in the 
Poet's day, but it's no very chancie noo on a dark nicht. But 
Burns describes it a' far better than I can dae : — 

* I was come round about the hill. 
And todlin' doon on Willie's Mill, 
Setting my staff wi* a* my skill. 

To keep me siccar; 
Tho* leeward whyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker.* 

" Cleverly spoken. Miss Lockhart," said Tam, gallantly. 
" A sober man would require to walk siccarly down it yet." 
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He might have descended to the mill situated on the 
Water of Fail, a short distance from the village, but as the sun 
was dipping in the west, he adjourned to the Crown Inn; but 
before leaving in the morning for the "Castle o' Montgomerie," 
he called upon Miss Lockhart, and left her the following 
Masonic lyric: — 

I've sat beneath the old rooftree 

Where Burns oft spent the festive night. 
As happy as a king could be. 

Among the honoured sons of light. 
To me it was as Mecca's shrine 

To ardent Eastern devotee, 
Where Scotia's Minstrel passed, lang syne, 

So many hours of joyous glee. 

What hallowed recollections throng 

Around that spot endeared to fame ! 
What happy scenes of love and song 

Are conjured up by Bums's name ! 
What mystic fane, however grand, 

Can with the lowly lodge compare. 
Where, honoured with supreme command^ 

Presided Fame's eternal heir? 

Along the corridors of time 

Forever sweep his deathless lays ; 
And Scotia's sons, in every clime, 

Sing sweetly of their native braes ; 
In fancy rove ivhere Lugarflows^ 

Where hermit Ayr delights to stray. 
Or Bonnie Doon in beauty goes 

Past hoary, haunted Alloway. 

Nor sylvan bower, nor tiny flower. 

That blooms where wimplin' burnie strays. 
But he possessed the innate power 

To twine around them fadeless bays. 
In Nature's lodge, supreme and grand. 

He sat as Master in the chair. 
And shed a glory o'er the land 

That time nor change can e'er impair. 

His was the keen prophetic eye 

Could see afar the glorious birth 
Of that great power, whose mystic tie 

Shall make One Lodge .of all the earth; 
Shall usher in the reign of light 

Of all that's beautiful and true, 
Cause man to walk square and upright^ 

And wisdom's path of peace pursue. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

COILSFIELD — ^THE FIRST AND LAST MEETING OF BURNS AND 

HIGHLAND MARY. 

COILSFIELD, or the " Castle o' Montgomery " as it is poetically 
termed, is delightfully situated on the Fail, near its junction 
with the Ayr. Nature seems to have lavished her rarest gifts 
of wood and water upon this enchanting spot. Stately trees, 
purling streams, and beauteous flowers are its garniture. Such 
a lovely landscape, on an impressionable nature such as Burns 
possessed, could not but leave pleasant and lasting memories : — 

" There simmer first unfaulds her robes. 
And there they langest tarry. " 

The hoary thorn, beneath which the youthful, lovers breathed 
their parting vows, stands about fifty yards distant from the 
ca$tle, amidst umbrageous trees. The only remarkable thing 
about it is the manner in which it is cut and carved by visitors. 
As Tam approached the spot whereon it stands, he observed a 
vandal busy at work upon its stem, who, however, fled on his 
approach, leaving his initials, J. A., behind him, which being 
freely interpreted siguihes Jack-Ass. 

Some say "Highland Mary" was winsome, others affirm 
quite the contrary. Be that as it may, she certainly was a 
dairymaid, and Burns, undoubtedly, was a ploughman, but 
endowed so richly with- ideality that he could transform a very 
plain lassie into Venus — the goddess of Love and Beauty. 
Love transforms everything it comes in contact with. It can 
change a hard sordid nature into a kind beneficent one; 
soften the heart and open the purse of the most greedy and 
grasping; raise the hardened and depraved from earth to 
heaven. Burns was an embodiment of this heavenly gift. 
But, indeed, " a poet without love were a physical and meta- 
physical impossibility." 

The meeting between Mary Campbell and Burns was unpre- 
meditated on both sides. He had wandered forth, as was his 
custom, to revel amidst the beauties of nature which grace the 
Ayr — to break, for an hour or two, the monotony of his cheer- 
less life at bleak Lochlea. He needed no companion, for 

K 
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was he not surrounded with the flowers he loved — the 
mountain-daisy, the harebell, foxglove, and fern. On these 
he was musing, more in a spirit of devotion than poetry, when 
his reverie was broken by a cry for help — so loud, so shrill and 
piercing, that it awoke the sleeping echoes of the wood. Hastily 
peering through the thick growth of underwood, he beheld a 
female suspended over a deep pool in the water, frantically 
screaming, as she held on by the branch of a mountain ash. 
At a short distance stood an infuriated young bull, pawing the 
earth and bellowing fearfully. Burns took in the situation at 
a glance, and having no dread of the bovine race, he rushed 
down the precipitous embankment, and rescued the terrified 
girl from her perilous position. 

There exist such things as affinities in nature by which 
people are powerfully attracted towards each other. The weak 
cling to the strong, the timid to the brave. Mary saw in Burns 
her ideal of courage, courtesy, and kindness ; and he beheld in 
her the embodiment of rustic health and beauty. Byron calls 
this " magnetism or devilism," but there is not a particle of the 
latter in its composition. Pantingly, Mary told him, in her 
Celtic and Lowland patois^ how she escaped from the savage 
animal by running down the steep bank of the river, and how 
she acquired a momentum which would have precipitated her 
into the water, and terminated fatally, but for the rowan tree 
and his timely assistance. As Burns held her in his arms, and 
listened to her story, he felt he had never been so close 
to Mahomet's paradise before. 

Looking at their surroundings, Tam affirms that he would 
have expected no other denouement than a declaration of love. 

" How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk I 

How rich the hawthorn's blossom ! 
As underneath their fragrant shade, 

I clasped her to my bosom I 
The golden hours, on angel wings, 

Flew o'er me and my dearie ; 
For dear to me, as light and life, 

Was -my sweet Highland Mary! " 

This was a pleasant break in the dull routine of their daily 
lives. Coilsfield, then the residence of Colonel Montgomery, 
although environed by waving woods and flowing streams, has^ 
a gloomy forbidding aspect — at least, Mary regarded it more as 
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a prison than a home. She had spent her early life at Camp- 
beltown, and Loch Ranza in Arran; and, indeed, those brought 
up on the coast never take kindly to a landward district. The 
appearance of Burns, however, on the scene changed the look 
of everything around her. The landscape, on which she used 
to look with indifference, now seemed enchanting. The flowers 
bloomed fairer, the birds sang sweeter in the sylvan nooks 
where she met her lover, than ever they had done before. But 
this state of unalloyed bliss was destined not to continue. 

On a Sunday in May, a few days previous to the Whitsunday 
Term, the lovers met to make their final arrangements for Mary 
going home, and returning to be the bride of Burns. 

Nature had donned her summer garments, " The birds sang 
love on every spray," as they stood on each side of a- purling 
stream, and holding a Bible between them, plighted their vows 
to be faithful to each other. 

* * Wi* raony a vow, and locked embrace. 

Our parting was fu' tender. 
And pledging aft to meet again, 

We tore ourselves asunder ; . 
But, oh ! fell Death's untimely frost. 

That nipt my flower sae early ! — 
Now green's the sod and cauld's the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mary." 

Tarn has no intention of following Mary to her last resting- 
place in Greenock, nor of tracing the fitful fortunes of Burns. 
This has been well done already by competent writers. "Alas, 
his sun shone as through a tropical tornado; and the pale 
shadow of death eclipsed it at noon!" Had Mary lived, his 
career might have been different. Who knows? Her untimely 
fate shed a halo of romance around her which time might have 
obscured, if not dissipated altogether. This we only know, 
that youth, health, and confiding innocence were theirs at their 
final parting, and seemed an augury of long life and happiness, 
and, yet, their sun set suddenly — and in gloom. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A TRADITION OF THE AULD BRIG OF AYR. 

"I'll be a brig when ye're a shapeless cairn!" This prediction 
of our National Bard has literally come to pass. The New 
Bridge, which excited the envy and jealousy of the old one in 
Burns' day, has given place to another, and, according to 
recent accounts, it is a shaky structure, with none of the time- 
defying solidity of its ancient rival. It is impossible to stand 
on that hoary relic of the thirteenth century without feeling a 
tide of historical recollections sweeping through the memory. 
Wallace, Bruce, and Burns — names of which Rome and Greece 
would have been proud in their palmiest days — undoubtedly 
trod its narrow steep road across the Ayr, for it was erected 
anterior to the days of the two illustrious warriors. 

The Old Bridge is understood to have been built during the 
reign of Alexander III., by two maiden sisters, who bequeathed 
their fortune for that purpose. Their effigies, though much 
defaced, are still to be seen on the outside of the eastern 
parapet, but their names are lost in the mists of antiquity. But 
as Tarn has access to documents and manuscripts inaccessible 
to the general public, he hastens to submit to the curious the 
following tradition : — 

On a stormy day in October, 1263, Marion and Mary 
Crawfurd sat alone in a chamber of a castellated mansion, 
which stood contiguous to St. John's Church. The inhabitants 
of the ancient burgh were in a state of alarm and fear, for the 
powerful fleet of Haco, the King of Norway, had recently been 
in the Bay of Ayr, and was now known to be lying off the 
Cumbraes, opposite Largs. Well the sisters knew that a battle 
was imminent, or had been fought between the invading host 
of Haco and the army of the Scottish king, Alexander III.; 
and as they had knights, to whom they were affianced, under 
the banner of the king, their anxiety was great Three days 
had elapsed since they had despatched a trusty retainer, named 
Boyd, to glean whatever tidings he could, and return with the 
news; but, as yet, he had not come back. Anxiously they 
scanned the coast-line as far as the Troon, for in those days the 
view was not circumscribed by palatial buildings. Towards 
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noon, however, they espied a solitary horseman spurring his 
jaded steed along the sands, and Marion exclaimed, " Heaven 
be praised, yonder he comes at last ! " 

A servant was ordered to conduct Boyd to their presence as 
soon as he arrived. 

Leaving Boyd to struggle across the turbid water of Ayr as 
best he could — for, as yet, the "Auld Brig" was not built — let 
us return to the two sisters — Marion and Mary Crawfurd. 

Young, rich, and beautiful, they had many suitors; but, 
through family connection, they were often in the company of 
the youngest son of the Laird of Kelburn, and Fraser of 
Knock. Richard de Boyle and Alexander Fraser were the 
seniors of the sisters by a few years. Both the young knights 
were recognised as the flower of Ayrshire chivalry; and, as 
ladies in all ages have esteemed the brave, they loved their 
knights devotedly. 

" I hear Boyd at the gate. Oh, Mary ! let us hasten to meet 
him," cried Marion, excitedly. 

" Calm yourself, dearest sister — ^here he comes." As Mary 
said this, Boyd entered the apartment. 

" Art thou the bearer of good or evil tidings?" exclaimed 
Marion. " Speak out, man. I am all impatience." 

" Good news, ladies. Glorious news for Scotland ! Haco is 
defeated and slain, and his enormous fleet, of one hundred and 
fifty vessels, is scattered to the winds of heaven." 

" This is, indeed, astounding news," cried the young ladies. 
" Are our, our " 

" Ay, ay," cried Boyd, interrupting them, " both your knights 
are well. I saw them ere I left the camp, and you may expect 
them to-night." 

"Thank God!" exclaimed the sisters; "but tell us where 
the battle was fought, and if it was severe?" 

" The battle was terrific, and raged all along the coast, from 
Knock Castle to Portincross; but the decisive blow was struck 
on the plains of Largs. Yesterday, six of Haco's ships were 
driven ashore by the storm, which has now, I hope, abated. 
To protect the lives of his followers, he ordered thousands of 
his men to disembark, and, putting himself at their head, he 
made a terrible onslaught on the array of our gracious King. 
At this critical moment, Alexander, supported by fifteen 
hundred Scottish knights, clad in complete armour, and 
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mounted on Spanish horses, descended from the heights above 
Haylie, like an avalanche on the foe. Thousands were left 
dead on the plain, and the remainder of Haco's army fled in 
confusion to their ships." 

" Boyd, ye have caused my heart to rejoice," said Marion, 
" and mine eyes to overflow with tears of gratitude to the Wise 
Dispenser of every blessing. Now go and make merry with 
your friends, but be sure and be ready to welcome Boyle and 
Fraser when they arrive." As she said this, she put her purse 
into his hand. 

As night approached, the storm which had been brooding on 
the western horizon all day broke o'er the town with indescrib- 
able fury. Rain fell in torrents, mingled with vivid flashes of 
lightning and peals of thunder. The Ayr was ** rowin' frae 
bank to brae" when Richard de Boyle, of Kelburn, and 
Alexander Frazer, of Knock, arrived on its margin. For a 
moment they hesitated, but it was only for a moment, for on 
the opposite side of the rivei;^they beheld joyous loving friends 
standing ready to welcome tnem, and they urged their steeds 
into ihe seething flood; but they felt themselves unable to over- 
come the element which partly subdued Haco, and millions 
since. The flooded river swept them out to sea; but the 
storm from the westward and flood-tide cast their bodies ashore, 
below the castle, the next morning. 

Tam will not try to depict the despair and agony of the two 
sisters. Suffice it to say they never married, and that they 
left their immense wealth to avert such a tragedy occurring in 
the future for want of a bridge. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TAM O' SHANTER INN — BURNS* COTTAGE — ALLOWAY KIRK — 
THE MONUMENT — THE AULD BRIG O' DOON. 

So much has been said, sung,' and written about the spots 
hallowed by the genius of Burns, that the field, though rich, 
has been well gleaned. Nor was it Tam's intention, when he 
entered the Land of Burns, to describe trifles of no intrinsic 
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value. Sculpture, painting, and writing, referring to the man 
who has so greatly enriched our country mentally and materi- 
ally, he admires; but drinking- caups and sneeshin'- mills, 
manufactured from the roof or rafters of some house where he 
spent an hour or two, he consigns to the limbo of nonentities. 

The Tam o' Shanter Inn, from which his illustrious name- 
sake started on his immortal ride, stands on the east side of 
the High Street, near the Wallace Tower. It is a quaint old 
thatched-house of two storeys. Above the entrance is a rude . 
daub representing Tam — "Weel mounted on his gray mare, 
Meg " — pursued by the " hellish legion." Inside may be seen 
a number of relics relating to Burns; but as our Tam is of 
opinion that he has been once too often in the same classic 
howff, he leaves the curious to explore for themselves. 

About two-and-a-half miles to the south of Ayr, on the old 
road leading to Maybole, stands the cottage where 

** A blast o' Januar' wind 

Blew hansel in on Robin. " 

Half-a-century and more has elapsed since Tam first beheld 
the "auld clay biggin " in which the bard was born. Never 
can he forget with what enthusiasm he read the words — 
"Robert Burns, the Ayrshire Poet, born under this roof, 25th 
January, 1759." Although but young, he had read and admired 
his works, and to view the place wherein Burns was born he 
considered no mean privilege; and thousands have entertained 
the same sentiments in regard to that spot. The desire to see 
the cot that sheltered the princely peasant in infancy is not 
confined to the rich and literary, it pervades all sections of 
society; and that his person and poetry is as highly appreciated 
by the English as the Scotch, here is a simple proof, culled 
from many that could be adduced : — 

Many years ago, Tam had occasion to stay in Kilmar- 
nock for a night. In the lodging he met an Englishman 
who had crossed the Border in quest of calico-printing — 
then at its zenith as a trade. After coming so far, he could 
not obtain work, consequently funds were very low ; neverthe- 
less, when he told him, in reply to a query anent Bums, that he 
was only fourteen miles from his birth-place, he exclaimed 
emphatically, "Then I'll go and see it, supposing I should beg 
my way." 
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Right from the heart, in language understood by all, Burns 
sang in imperishable strains the joy, love, and beauty of the 
universe, and his soul-music has found an echo at the antipodes 
of the earth. 

Judging from the exterior of the cottage, Tam did not expect 
the interior to be grand; but, O shade of Burns! when 
ushered into a room on his right, what a sight met his eyes ! 
Around a common kitchen table, disfigured with every imagin- 
able initial, sat a noisy vulgar group, hotly arguing whether 
Burns was buried at the Monument — which it seemed they had 
been visiting — or a^ Dumfries. In an obscure corner of the 
room was seen a fac-simile of Naismyth's portrait of the Poet, 
with the right eye punched out — a piece of vandalism which 
affected him in the same manner as it did Curran, the celebrated 
Irish lawyer, when he visited the cottage in. 18 10, and saw 
Miller Goudie — the man who transformed it into a public- 
house — sitting drunk in the corner where "the saint, the 
father, and the husband prayed," he burst into tears, and 
sought the seclusion of Alloway Kirk. Better arrangements 
prevail now. 

Alloway Kirk, like all places of worship in Scotland built 
about the time of the Reformation, contained no gallery, so 
that, in its present ruined state, it more resembles ,a roofless 
barn than anything else. To the east of the burying-ground is 
the highway, but not the one by which "heroic Tam" approached 
it on the night of his celebrated adventure with the witches. 
Evidently, after leaving the inn, he entered the burgh moor, 
and taking one of the numerous bridle-paths, he reached the 
ford across the Slaphouse Burn 

"Where in the snaw the chapman smoor'd; " 

and at a short distance from this stands 

" The muckle stane 
Where drunken Charlie brak's neck-bane " — 

Hunying on through the lands of Greenfield, 

** And through the whins, and by the cairn, 
Where hunters fand the murdered bairn." 

The cairn referred to was an ancient tumulus, and is now 
marked by a solitary tree. 
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From this unhallowed spot, he proceeded towards the 
Doon, and, traversing the high banks above the river, he 
arrived at the haunted Kirk of Alloway. That this is the 
route pursued by Tam o' Shanter is evident from the subse- 
quent lines — 

** And near the thorn abune the well, 
Where Mungo's mither hanged hersel*." 

Mungo's Well is in the immediate vicinity of the Kirk, on the 
sloping banks of the Doon. In no other direction could the 
hero of the tale have had a view of the 

" Winnock bunker in the east 
Where sat Auld Nick in shape o* beast." 

Nearly opposite the entrance to the churchyard stands a 
plain slab — erected to the memory of the honoured sire of 
the poet, who had a fiercer fight with adverse fortune than his 
talented son — on which is engraved the following lines : — 

" O ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 

Draw near with pious rev'rence and attend ! 
Here lie the loving husband's dear remains. 

The tender father, and the gen'rous friend. 
The pitying heart that felt for human woe ; 

The dauntless heart that feared no human pride ; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe ; 

For ev'n his failings leaned to virtue's side." 

Alloway Kirk is so convenient to the birth-place of the Bard 
that he feels confident it was often the haunt of Burns. Here, 
amidst waving woods, the murmuring of the Doon, the ruined 
Kirk, surrounded with memorials of the dead, was fostered that 
ideality, prophetic vision, and love of nature that has since 
amused, astonished, and delighted the world. 

A few yards nearer the Doon, on the opposite side, stands 
the Monument. It has been made so familiar by artists and 
photographers that it is unnecessary to describe it; and it 
would be equally trite and stale to say it is delightfully situated 
on the classic Doon. 

On entering, the visitor is confronted by a chef d^osuvre of art, 
from the chisel of the late Patrick Park, R. S. A. This is the 
most life-like likeness that Tam has seen yet of Burns, if 
Naismyth is to be depended on. His statue in the Kaye 
Park, Kilmarnock, is admirably executed; as for the one in 
George Square, Glasgow, Tam views it with contempt. 
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Here also are to be seen the Bible presented to ".Highland 
Mary;" the wedding-ring of "bonnie Jean Armour;" two rings 
containing portions of the hair of Burns and his devoted wife ; 
two drinking-glasses presented by the Bard to Clarinda; the 
Kilmarnock and Edinburgh editions of his poems ; faC'Similes 
of the manuscripts of "Scots, wha hae" and "The Jolly 
Beggars;" but the greatest literary curiosities are the German 
and French translations of his works. 

Before leaving this classic spot, allow Tam to say a word or 
two about its inauguration. The honour of originating the 
scheme rests with Sir Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, M.P., 
a poet and a most enthusiastic admirer of Burns. He called a 
public meeting in Ayr, and 

** Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a toon surpasses" — 

a town that is more indebted for its prosperity to Bums than 
any other in Scotland — responded by sending a single in- 
dividual to represent the interest they took in the Monument. 
Verily, a prophet has no honour in his own country. Tam is 
bold to affirm that at the present moment Burns is more highly 
appreciated in Carlisle than Ayr. 

Nothing daunted. Sir Alexander Boswell took the chair, and 
he and his friends appealed to the country; and the nation 
responded so heartily that, on the 25th January, 1820, the 
foundation-stone was laid by Sir Alexander Boswell, supported 
by the " Brethren of the mystic tie," with Masonic honours. 

From the Monument to the " Auld Brig " o' Doon is only a 
short distance; and as he wended his way along the margin of 
the classic stream, he kept repeating 

** Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon " 

until he reached the keystane o' the brig. 

Here let Tam rest, after his long journey, and hear what the 
spirit of the stream has to say about Burns : — 

On the ** Auld Brig" idly musing 

O'er the tranquil stream below, 
Wondering if it sang as sweetly 

Two three thousand years ago ; 
Seeing faces in the river 

Lang since vanished from the earth, 
Whose sweet accents linger ever 

Like dear mem'ries round the hearth; 
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Mirrored on the placid water — 

Still undimmed by circling years — 
Wearing Fame's unfading laurels, 

Robert Bums at once appears. 
Lovingly he seems to ponder 

0*er some sweet neglected air, 
Bursting into song far grander 

Than the birds that warble there. 

Yet, methinks, I see him dreaming 

By the Boon's dark rolling stream; 
In his fervid fancy weaving 

Many a deathless, loving theme. 
Drawing inspiration deeper 

From the daisy of the field. 
Than the greatest seats of learning 

To the ardent student yield. 

Who e'er sang man's joys and sorrows 

With such pathos, skill, and power? 
Wreathed for young confiding lovers 

Such a sweet Elysian bower ? 
Who e'er swept the chords of feeling 

With a touch so wondrous fine? 
Pearly tears bedim the vision 

At the o'ercome of ** Langsyne." 

Was the bard in life's arena 

Quite unequal to the strife? 
Did chill penury pursue him, 
, Spectre-like, throughout his life? 
Well we know his independence 

Kept him in life's lowly vale. 
And as well we know his genius 

Was repaid by gauging ale. 

If the greatest son of Scotia 

Died neglected, who's to blame? 
Jew-like, if we slew the prophet, 

Should we tarnish, too, his name ? 
All the good, sincere, and loving. 

Mourn the adverse fate of one 
Whose sweet lyrics sound for ever, 

Like the ocean's grandest tone. 

Euming thoughts, high aspirations. 

Wayward passions, wild and strong, 
Like a mountain torrent, kissing 

Every flower, he dashed along. 
Can a passionless dull mortal 

Judge a nature such as this ? 
When our Gracious Father grants not 

Such a power to saints in bliss. 
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When the storm sweeps through the forest, 

Dwarfish trees may scatheless grow. 
But the oak attracts the lightning, 

And is shattered at a blow. 
Every man, with genius gifted, 

Is assailed on many a side 
By the fatal phantom pleasures 

Dancing on life's sunny tide. 

O'er his failings and misfortunes 

Death has dropped his sable veil — 
Sighed the wind beneath the famed arch, 

With a melancholy wail : 
Faces faded from the river. 

And the breeze moaned o'er the stream ; 
With a sudden start and shiver, 

I awoke as from a dream. 



%\it lost latrtt 0f 5B altipiiht. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ELECTION AND THE QUARREL. 

The wild waste of moorland and mountain lying between 
Girvan, Ballantrae, Barr, Colmonell, and Dailly, was perhaps 
as densely populated towards the end of the seventeenth 
century as what it is at the present time. Many of the old 
castles then inhabited are now in ruins, and the hamlets 
around them have shared the same fate. Ardstinchar, the 
feudal fortress of the Kennedys; Carleton, the abode of the 
Cathcarts; and Ballochtoul, the home of the great family of 
Boyd, are notable instances of the truth of this observation. 
The picturesque ruins of the two former are still to be seen 
standing alone, in solitude but not in silence, for they are 
still the haunts of the bat, owl, and jay, that love to scream 
and flit around their roofless towers; but not a stone remains 
to mark the spot where Ballochtoul stood. 

Anyone endued with ordinary rationality would suppose 
that, from the paucity of inhabitants, the sterility of the soil, 
the desolation and solitude which pervades this part of Carrick, 
it would have been unvisited by licentious plundering hordes 
of soldiers; but Charles II., with an infatuation peculiar and 
fatal to his race, ordered his heresy-hunters into the most re- 
mote and unfrequented districts of his kingdom ; consequently. 
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every moor and mountain, hill and glen, have been consecrated 
by the blood of those who fought and fell for conscience' sake. 
Nevertheless, in every city, town, and hamlet, the king had 
numerous and warm supporters. Infleed, many tradesmen 
who depended on the good opinion of their neighbours for the 
sale of their wares, endeavoured, as far as possible, to steer 
clear of the religious controversy which was rending society* 
asunder; whilst others were like Sandy Dods, the rubicund 
landlord of the only inn Girvan then boasted — all things to all 
men, to catch a plack. 

On the evening on which our tale opens, Girvan presented 
an unusual scene of bustle and animation. Never in the 
remembrance of that patriarchal individual, the oldest in- 
habitant, had there been sic a steer in the toon. Charles II. 
had recently been graciously pleased to create it a burgh of 
barony; and the burgesses, mostly fishermen, had been electing 
their civic rulers. Small, however, as the population then was, 
this was rather a difficult affair, owing to the antagonism, 
religious and political, of the people. One of the recently- 
elected bailies — Thomas Turbett — was strongly suspected of 
Whigish proclivities, or a liking for the hill-folk; whilst Henry 
Haddoc, his confrere, was notorious for his Toryism, his utter 
contempt for conventicles and covenanters, who he swore wad 
rather wanner aboot in rags and wretchedness than say " God 
bless the King." 

As soon as the election was over, the bailies and councillors 
invited their friends and supporters to a dinner in the Ship 
Inn, as the house of Sandy Dods was called ; and, as a number 
of the gentry from the surrounding districts had come into the 
village to witness the election, the good old Ship was crowded 
to excess. 

All went merry as a marriage bell until the cloth was removed, 
when Bailie Haddoc then arose, and rapping on the table with 
a pewter flagon, said, " Gentlemen, fill your glasses, and pledge 
me to the King^s health, and confusion to all Whigamores." 

"Harken to the son o' Belial," whispered the Laird of 
Daltippin in the ear of Drum fern, who sat beside him ; "a 
Saint Johnston tippet wad grace him better than the seat he 
fills." 

The Laird of Drumfem had followed Colonel Wallace to the 
Pentlands, along with the Covenanting army, and therefore 
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everythiiig that savoured of prelacy was an abomination in his 
nostrils. But he was one of those who had learned in the hard 
school of experience the merciless character of persecutors, and 
the danger of expressing his sentiments in such a meeting, 
therefore his only reply was, " See, they are a' rising to their feet ; 
and as I neither can nor will drink the impious toast, I'll e*en 
slip awa' hame." As he said this, he grasped his oaken staff, 
bade Daltippin good-night, and left the room, followed by John 
•Semple, a farmer in the vicinity. 

Daltippin could scarcely suppress his joy at the departure of 
his psalm-singing, censorious neighbour. Like the landlord of 
the Ship Inn, he was one of those who halted between two 
opinions. If he chanced to be in the company of a Whig, as 
the adherents of the Covenant were denominated, he could 
expatiate on the desolation of the Church during the late 
period of her tribulation in the most sympathetic language; but 
when associating with Cavaliers or Tories, he denounced the 
Covenanters as canting hypocrites, unworthy of the sympathy 
or succour of any loyal subject of his gracious Majesty. But 
he had powerful reasons for trying to conciliate the Laird 
of Drumfern. Their land lay contiguous to each other, and his 
daughter Annie was the recognised belle of the parish ; but, 
above all, he was reputed to be rich. This last reason induced 
Daltippin to visit Drumfern frequently, for as Annie was an 
only child, he naturally supposed she would inherit her father's 
gear. As an old neighbour he was received courteously by the 
Laird and his winsome daughter; still, his absence was preferred 
to his company by them both. 

The abrupt departure of Drumfern, along with others who 
were suspected of being disaffected, did not escape the obser- 
vation of the lynx-eyed bailie, who, like many others raised to 
the pinnacle of power, regarded with hatred any who dared to 
set at nought his commands; therefore, rising again, he 
exclaimed passionately, " I have observed that my loyal toast 
has given great offence to some of the recusants; but if I am to 
govern the burgh, no rebels shall find harbourage within its 
bounds." 

As the maut was now beginning to get abune the meal, 
BaiUe Turbett, whose father had been out defending religious 
liberty during the reign of Charles I., now sprang to his feet, 
and asked if Mr. Haddoc ignored his power and existence 
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altogether when he presumed to speak in such a dictatorial style. 

" Dae ye mean, Mr, Turbett, to tak' the part o' the malcon- 
tents, who have thrown contempt on my authority by leaving 
the table, because I proposed a loyal toast?" asked Haddoc, 
trembling with passion. 

" Harken to him, noo, lads,*' sneered Bailie Turbett, looking 
round on the stalwart fishermen, by whom he was supported 
right and left. " Did I no' rebuke ye the nicht already for 
using such language? Ye wad think, forsooth, he was king o' 
Scotland. Noo, I tell ye freen Haddoc, yer no' to rule the 
burgh as ye please. The councillors and I were elected to 
assist ye; and I defy ye, sir, to fasten a quarrel on decent 
respectable men who left in silence rather than disturb the 
harmony o' the meeting." 

" Listen to our worthy colleague hoo he apologizes for the 
short-comings o' the faithfu', the chosen vessels o' the Lord, 
the persecuted remnant," cried Bailie Haddoc sneeringly; " but 
if spared to see Cornet Douglas, I'll ask his opinion anent this 
disloyalty, I will by " 

His tirade was suddenly interrupted by a number of the 
fishermen springing to their feet, and crying, " For shame, 
bailie, for shame;" whilst another party shouted as vociferously, 
" Down wi' the Whigamores and them wha tak their part." 

As the civic dignitaries were each the owner of a fishing 
smack, the meeting was pretty equally divided in their opinion 
as to the merits of the bailies ; and as foul epithets were freely 
indulged in by both parties, from words they came to blows ; 
whilst the din and imprecations of the enraged combatants ^ 
resembled the roar of an angry sea. 

Meantime, the gentry who had attended the civic dinner, 
more for amusement than from- any interest they took in the 
proceedings, sat apart and viewed the melee with the utmost 
indifference, until Daltippin drew his whinger and arrayed 
himself on the side of Bailie Haddoc. "Fair play's a jewel,'' 
exclaimed the Laird of Moorstone, who was sitting beside Boyd 
of Ballochtoul, "and curse me if I'll sit tamely by and see 
unarmed men struck down by such a craven." As he said this, 
he forced his way to the front, and struck Daltippin so smartly 
on the head with the flat of his sword, as sent him reeling 
across the room in one direction, whilst his whinger flew in 
another, and both fell with a crash upon the floor. 
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The landlord had listened, with a considerable amount of 
anxiety, to the progress of the fray; but knowing, by long 
experience, that the redder generally gets the warst lick, he 
prudently refrained from interfering as long as he could. But 
now that swords were drawn he determined to try a ruse which 
he had often found successful on similar occasions. Acting on 
this resolution, he suddenly opened the door and exclaimed at 
the top of his voice, " The dragoons — the dragoons ! *' 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips, when, above the 
uproar which prevailed, was heard the blare of trumpets and the 
rattle of drums. 

In a moment all was still as the grave, while the landlord 
stood aghast; for although he had used the cry to quell the 
turbulence of his customers, he never dreamed the marauders, 
as he confidently called them when in private with his better 
half, were at the door. As the trampling of the horse could 
now be distinctly heard, he hastily pushed his way through his 
patrons, who were now standing panting and bleeding, and 
opening the back door, he cried, " Flee for yer vera lives, ray 
lads. Lord, if the red-coats come in and see a stramash like 
this, they'll whisk the head aff some o' ye wi' as little compunc- 
tion as I wad snead a thistle." 

Although it was now dark, and the back door opened into 
the churchyard, yet the majority of the party effected their 
retreat so quickly that before the halt was called the room was 
empty of all but Daltippin, and the few gentlemen who had 
graced the dinner with their presence. 

** Janet, slip the bar in the door till I see and get the room 
red up a wee," said the landlord to his spouse. " These cursed 
cormorants will leave me neither bite nor sup. Coming, 
gentlemen — I wish frae the depth o' my heart ye were at the 
bottom o' the sea" — muttered Sandy Dods, as he undid the 
fastenings of the door and admitted the troopers, who saluted 
him with, " Well, old snuffy, what have you got to eat and 
drink?" "Yer pleasure, gentlemen," replied the landlord, 
bowing low before the satellites of power. " Wad ye be 
pleased to try my ale, wine, or brandy, gentlemen?" "We'll 
try all three, and adhere to that which is best. And hearken, 
Boniface, look d — d sharp, as we have to ride to Ballochtoul 
to-night," said Captain Seton as he seated himself, and 
contemptuously surveyed the company. There was something 
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SO offensive in the tone and demeanour of the Captain and his 
followers that Boyd arose and left the room, followed by 
Moorstone, leaving Daltippin alone with the troopers. 



CHAPTER II. 

DALTIPPIN MEDITATES REVENGE. 

A Bacchanalian revel, even when conducted harmoniously, 
leaves ample evidence behind it of its disgusting nature; and 
the room into which the landlord introduced the troopers was 
no exception to the rule. Seats were overthrown, glasses 
broken, flagons lying on their sides on tables saturated with ale 
and wine, whilst, to make the picture more offensive, in a 
corner sat Daltippin trying to staunch the blood which oozed 
from a wound in his head, muttering to himself, and meditating 
a terrible revenge. The practised eye of Captain Seton took 
in the situation at a glance, and, addressing Daltippin abruptly, 
he said, " Methinks, friend, from the appearance of this apart- 
ment, and the sorry figure you cut, you have been in bad 
company." As he passed this remark, he lifted an empty 
flagon and thundered on the table to hasten the landlord. 

" Coming, gentlemen," cried Dods, as he pushed open the 
door, and set before his unwelcome guests a tray covered with 
various kinds of drink, while his wife followed with a sub- 
stantial roast of beef, and a plentiful supply of fish, fowl, and 
bread. 

" You must pardon our impatience," observed Seton ; " but 
we have been in the wilderness all day after a crop-eared Whig, 
and the mountain air of bonnie Carrick has sharpened our 
appetites." 

" The servants o' his gracious Majesty are heartily welcome 
to anything my puir hoose contains," observed Dods, trying to 
smile, which, proving an entire failure, it subsided into a kind 
of grin. 

"Your face testifies to the joy of your heart," observed 
Sergeant Swinton. "The Lord liketh a cheerful giver. Look 
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at him, comrades; is not that a joyous countenance?" The 
men thus appealed to burst into an uproarious laugh. 

"There's my thanks, Janet; there's my thanks," said the 
landlord to his partner, as soon as he was out of hearing of the 
troopers. " Curse me if I wadna as sune be strung up at the 
cross o' Ayr as supply the loons wi' either meat or drink." 

" When your ban's in the dog's mouth tak it oot as canny as 
you can, Sandy. Dinna pit yersel' in a rage about them. 
They'll no be lang here, and we'll no lose muclde by their 
call," observed Janet philosophically. 

" The woman's haverin'. Ix)se 1 I tell ye I'll no' get a single 
plack for what they devour. Dae ye hear that, ye gawky ? " 

While this connubial conversation was being carried on in 
low tones in the kitchen. Captain Seton had induced Daltippin 
to join him at the table. 

"So, Dal I beg pardon, I have forgotten your name 

already," said the Captain. 

" Daltippin, at your honour's service." 

" Yes, yes. So, you tell me that the young man who left so 
abruptly on our entrance was Boyd of Ballochtoul, with whom 
we intend to sojourn for a few days?" 

As Daltippin's mouth was too full to speak, he nodded his 
head affirmatively. 

" And the young gentleman who left along with him, pray 
who is he?" queried the Captain. 

"The young gentleman," reiterated Daltippin indignantly, 
"he has not an acre o' Ian' in the county. The Lord be 
thanked for that! But he's a descendant o' Moorstone o' that 
ilk, whas estate was confiscated anno domini " 

" Never mind the year," exclaimed the Captain, wishing to 
interrupt a story in which he was in no manner interested. 
"This Moorstone of whom you were speaking, has a most 
prepossessing look and military air? " 

"Ay ay," said Daltippin dryly; "they ca' him captain 
sometimes; but whether he was captain o' loons abroad, or o' 
a pirate ship, the deil confound me if I ken, and I care less. 
A' that I know anent him is that he's a bitter Whig, an's unco 
chief wi' the Laird o' Ballochtoul — whaur yer gaun to stay 
to-night." 

" Take a note of that, Swinton, it may serve us again," said 
the Captain. " Ay, it was on that score we quarrelled," con- 
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tinued Daltippin. " Ye see, sir, we were choosing magistrates 
to-day, an' oor newly made-bailies thought proper to entertain 
the maist respectable to dinner; an' some being Whigs, an' ithers 
Tories, when the King's health was proposed, frae words we 
cam' to blows; and drawing my sword I arrayed mysel' on the 
side o' the adherents o' his Majesty, when, before ye could say 
peas, Moorstone treacherously knocked me doon." 

" Heu ! " whistled Sergeant Swinton, " I see where the shoe 
pinches now." 

"Yer wrang, my braw chiel," exclaimed Daltippin; who, 
either from the blow he had received, or the quantity of brandy 
he had swilled, was beginning to lose the caution and cunning 
peculiar to him. " I bear malice against nae man. There's 
Drumfern, whas Ian' marches wi' mine, although he was the 
first to tak' offence at the bailie's loyal toast, an' left in conse- 
quence, I never mentioned his name afore the nicht." 

" You did not Dal Dalnipem," observed Seton, giving 

the Sergeant the wink. 

" And there is Scrapie and M'Clorgan, baith fanners in the 
adjoining parish o' Dailly, although they left alang wi' Drumfern, 
and kent to be a' notorious Whigs, did I say a word anent 
them, Sergeant?" 

" You're a ," but before the Sergeant could finish what 

he intended to say, the Captain gave him a look which 
induced him to add, " credit to this locality." 

"Jot down these names, Swinton; then go and relieve the 
corporal ; we must shortly march," said the Captain, as he arose 
from the table to make room for others. 

In the confusion which occurred by the entrance of the 
corporal's party, Daltippin hastily lifted the Captain's pistol 
from off the talale where it was lying beside his sword, and 
thrusting it into his pocket, bade the Captain good-night, and 
instantly took the road for home. 

Sandy Dods was again ordered by Captain Seton to replenish 
the board, as he swore the corporal's party were famishing. 

" Wi' pleasure, sir, wi' great pleasure;" but as he went along 
the passage he kept muttering, "There's the hale profit and mair 
o' the dinner doon their hungry maws already. I'm to be 
fairly ruined the nicht. Janet, tak' in the last o' the beef, an' 
look as cheerfu' as you can, although its unco hard to assume a 
joyousness we dinna feel," observed the landlord with a groan. 
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At length the troopers could eat and drink no more, and 
orders were given to resume the march; but before leaving, the 
Captain informed Sandy to have his bill made up against his 
return, and he would faithfully discharge it. The bugles then 
sounded, the drums rattled, and the party proceeded on their 
way to Ballochtoul. 

Meantime Boyd and Moorstone sat together in an apart- 
ment of Ballochtoul, sipping their wine, and discussing the 
merits of Captain Seton and his men. 

" I have ample accommodation for man and beast here," 
observed Boyd, in reply to a question of Moorstone, " but I 
like not the man's insolent demeanour. He looks as if he 
could burn a cottage or cut a throat with pleasure." 

" Yet its unsafe to be uncivil to those wearing his Majesty's 
livery," observed Moorstone. 

" I mean not to be uncivil to the young spark, neither do I 
wish to judge him uncharitably; still, he was anything but 
courteous to the landlord of the Ship Inn, boor though he 
be." 

As Moorstone was well known to have a predilection for the 
adherents of the Covenant, he remained silent; and Boyd, 
knowing that he had served in the Parliamentary army under 
Cromwell, had both tact and breeding sufficient to change the 
subject to a more agreeable theme. 

" Since you are here, Moorstone, you must accompany me 
to Drumfern, and see Annie Morton. I really think her the 
fairest girl in Carrick," said Boyd. 

" Is she as rich as she is beautiful? For you know, Boyd, 
unless she has siller I have no inclination to feast on her face," 
answered Moorstone, laughing. 

" She is as wealthy as a Jewess — at least, will be when her 
father dies, and he is now well stricken in years." 

" Therefore a fitting match for my friend Mr. Boyd. Is it 
not so?" queried Moorstone. 

" No, no, my dear sir; I know your purse is not as long as 
it was wont to be, and I was anxiously thinking how your 
fortunes might honourably be retrieved. But I bethink me 
you have a rival in Daltippin." 

" The hypocritical cur that I struck over the head to-night? " 
asked Moorstone. 

" The same." 
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"Then I shan't poach on his grounds, for he has every 
appearance of a contemptible scoundrel" 

" He's reputed to be both mean and treacherous. Therefore, 
I pray, beware of crossing his path again." 

Scarcely had these words escaped Boyd's lips when the 
report of a pistol resounded on the night breeze, and the Laird 
of Ballochtoul exclaimed, " Merciful God ! I'm shot." 

In a moment all was confusion and uproar. Servants hurried 
hither and thither inquiring what was wrong, while Moorstot^e, 
with his sword unsheathed, rushed into the garden, for there 
the assassin must have been lurking, as the room in which they 
had been conversing looked to the south. But although 
armed retainers searched in every direction, not a trace of the 
wretch could be found; and to complete the confusion which 
prevailed. Captain Seton was thundering at the gate for admit- 
tance. 

Mad with vexation and disappointment, Moorstone returned 
to the apartment in which he had left his friend lying, attended 
by his two sisters; while a few domestics clustered around the 
couch on which he was stretched. Blood was flowing profusely 
from a wound in his side; but, as he still retained consciousness, 
hopes were entertained that it might not prove fatal. 

" Stand aside, Miss Boyd," said Moorstone, " till I ascertain 
the nature of the wound ; and go you, Gordon, and admit the 
troopers who are knocking at the gate; perhaps some of them 
may understand surgery." 

"That shot was intended for you, my dear friend," said 
Boyd faintly, trying to smile, as Moorstone endeavoured to 
divest him of his upper garments. 

"Then it has missed its mark. But here comes Captain 
Seton and Sergeant Swinton," said Moorstone. 

" This is an unfortunate affair," observed the Captain upon 
entering the room. " Some of the canting rebels' work, I 
suspect. Come here, Swinton, and examine this wound. I 
know you're a bit of a doctor." 

Swinton knelt down, and after looking at the wound said, 
more to himself than to those around, " It was well aimed, 
but your ribs have saved your life. Laird. See, the bullet has 
entered here, glanced along this rib, come out here, and must 
be in the room. Look about for it. I have known a smaller 
trifle than this lead to the detection of a murderer. Bring me 
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some lint bandages, and he will be on his pins in a few days.'^ 
Mary and Bella Boyd expressed their gratitude by bursting 
into tears, and mentally thanking God that their dear brother's 
life was spared. 

After Boyd was conveyed to his chamber, the retainers, 
headed by Moorstone, again scoured the country; but their 
search proving fruitless, they returned to the castle weary and 
dispirited. 



CHAPTER HI. 

A CHARACTER INDISPENSABLE TO THE TALE. 

While the incidents narrated in the previous chapter were 
transpiring, Gib Law — had less been added to Law it would 
have been more characteristic of the man — sat in a house 
which stood on the margin of the Binebum, at the base of the 
Binehill, looking intently at the dying embers of a few sticks, 
and turning over in his mind the best method of raising the 
wind, or, in other words, of replenishing an empty cupboard. 
You could scarcely tell his age from his appearance, as his 
beard was long, his hair uncombed, and his face unwashed 
and bronzed by exposure to the sun, whilst his clothing was of 
the coarsest description worn by the peasantry of that period. 
Yet, with all these drawbacks, there was nothing repulsive in 
his appearance. Indeed, an expert barber and tailor could 
have transformed him into a handsome-looking man, of between 
thirty and forty years of age. When highly pleased, or in 
meditation deep on things terrestrial, his left eye gathered into 
a half-shut position which might either mean mirth or mischief. 
His occupations were miscellaneous. By turns he was a fisher, 
smuggler, agricultural labourer, or poacher. On the latter 
occupation he was cogitating when his reverie was interrupted 
by a boy of about twelve years of age abruptly saying, " Faither, 
what are ye gaun to dae for oor breakfast the mom?" 

It was a simple question, but it has made many a brave man 
shiver, and conjure his brain for an answer. Law remained 
mute, for as yet it was an inscrutable a&iir, hid in the womb of 
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futurity, where the breakfast was to come from; but half- 
shutting his left eye, he gazed intently on the motherless boy, 
then springing to his feet he took down his gun, and simply 
said, " Gang to bed, Geordie, an' I'll be back in an hour or 
sae." As he said this, he carefully shut the door and entered 
the glen. The night was calm and beautiful. Not a cloud 
obscured the moon, which rode high in the sky, not a zephyr 
whispered through the clumps of hazel, birch, and broom by 
which he was surrounded. On his right he could distinctly 
trace the majestic outlines of the Binehill, whose western base 
seemed to rest in the azure sea, whilst its hoary peaks, bleached 
by the elemental war of centuries, arose in grandeur, as if to 
embrace the silvery queen of night. On the verdant slopes of 
the mountain he observed numberless herds of sheep quietly 
reposing, and on these innocent quadrupeds he looked with an 
evil eye. 

"Geordie maun hae his breakfast, come frae whaur it 
may," he muttered to himself, as he examined the lock of his 
gun, and moved nearer his unsuspecting victims. Suddenly, 
however, he seemed to have changed his mind, for he turned 
his back on the Binehill, and took a footpath leading directly 
to Ballochtoul — determined to try deer-stalking before he 
commenced sheep-stealing. He was influenced in this course 
by the supposition that Boyd would be at Girvan enjoying 
the civic dinner, and he had little doubt but that his keeper 
would be regaling himself in the hall. With the caution, 
however, peculiar to men engaged in an unlawful occupation, 
he determined to reconnoitre the house before he commenced 
operations. For this purpose, he entered the garden and 
approached the castle cautiously. Creeping from bush to 
bush, he had nearly reached the room-window where Boyd and 
Moorstone were holding their tete-a-tete, when, to his consterna- 
tion, a man suddenly emerged from the shade of the wall, and 
drawing a pistol from his breast-pocket, discharged it right 
through the window into the room where the young men were 
sitting. For a moment he was paralysed with horror, but only 
for a moment ; for as the assassin flew past the spot where Law 
had hidden himself, he threw the pistol from him, at his very 
feet. Hastily snatching it up. Law bounded over the garden 
wall in pursuit of, he had no doubt, the murderer. Thanks to 
the brilliancy of the moon, he had recognised the man as he 
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flew past him, and he was resolved to turn his knowledge to 
the most advantage. 

" If I can only overtake him before he reaches home," Law 
muttered to himself, as he bounded swiftly along, " it will save 
me a world of trouble." But quickly as he ran, and he was 
not slow of foot in an emergency, the man he was pursuing 
managed to reach his house, open the door and bolt it, before 
he came up. For a moment he stood panting, before he 
knocked and demanded admittance. 

" Wha wants to enter my hoose at this untimeous hour o' the 
nicht," demanded a gruff voice from the inside. 

" A frien'. Open the door." 

" I'll dae naething o' the kind. Sae, slip awa' hame, my canny 
man." 

" If ye dinna open to me immediately, perhaps ye'll be sorry 
ye refused, before day break," persisted Law, as he gave the 
door another kick with his foot. 

" For Gudesake, man, dinna mak' sic a din. Gie a body time 
to pit on a dud, and I'll open the door." 

"Pit on a dud!" reiterated Law, scornfully; "you never 
had them aff— sae look alive." 

Daltippin, for he it was, knowing the man with whom he 
had to deal, opened the door with the best grace he could 
assume, and the poacher and the would-be assassin stood face 
to face in the hall. 

For a moment Daltippin regarded the intruder keenly. Not 
for the purpose of learning who he was, for he knew him 
perfectly, but rather to ascertain how far it would be prudent 
to encounter a man with a loaded gun in his hand, and a 
hunting-knife stuck in his leathern girdle. Evidently coming 
to the conclusion that he would come off second best in a 
trial of life and death with a man so armed, he held out his 
hand, exclaiming, as he did so, " Hoots, man, if I had kent it 
was you I wadna hae hesitated a moment about opening the 
door." 

" If ye had kent whaur I saw ye fire that pistol, I'm sure it 
wad hae quickened your movements considerably," sneered 
Law, as he drew the deadly weapon from his pocket, and laid 
it on the table before him. 

" Whisht ! for Gudesake, man. Dinna roar so loud," exclaimed 
Daltippin, nervously; " the servants may hear you, an' when 
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I'm oot late, the hoosekeeper's eternally on the watch for my 
hame-coming." As he said this he led the way into a private 
room, and carefully closed the door. 

It was well for Law that Miss Foster was so solicitous about 
her master's welfare, as the sequel will show. 

No sooner had Law entered Daltippin's private apartment, 
than he was kindly requested by his host to lay aside his gun 
and hunting-knife, and sit forward to the table and partake of 
some little refreshment — consisting of bread, cheese, and 
whisky, which his entertainer strongly averred he stood greatly 
in need of after such a night of excitement. With the polite 
request to lay aside his arms. Law showed a decided reluctance 
to comply, by grasping his gun more firmly — an action which 
threw a shade of malignity across Daltippin's face which it is 
impossible to describe; but instantly assuming his blandest 
look he said, "Ye surely will not refuse to partake of a 
refreshment before ye leave." **Wi' great pleasure. Laird. I'll 
try yer bread and cheese — an' wi' yer leave, I'll pit a bit o't 
in my pouch for Geordie." As he said this he helped himself 
freely, keeping the table, however, between him and the Laird. 
Not that he feared to encounter him in fair fight; what he 
dreaded most was his treachery. 

The Laird watched him keenly as he helped himself to the 
whisky, but at last his patience seemed to be exhausted, for he 
asked abruptly if he intended to keep his secret, 

" That entirely depends. Laird, on hoo I'm paid," answered 
Law. 

" Weel, what is your price?" 

"Fifty Jacobus; and ye'll no think that an (exorbitant charge 
for saving ye frae dangling at the end o' a rape." 

A suppressed groan, which seemed to proceed from the back 
of the door, made them both start and look fearfully around the 
room. 

" Did ye hear oucht. Law? " asked the Laird, in a hollow 
voice; whilst his face assumed an ashy hue; and his hands 
shook, as he grasped the bottle, as if he had the palsy. 

" I heard a groan which seemed to come from the passage — 
but let this affair be ended at once. It will sune be day, and 
I'm afraid there will be a sharp look-out for somebody in the 
morning, sae I'm not particularly anxious to be seen here." 

" Will ye tak nae less?" gasped the Laird. 
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"Not a single golden piece," answered Law decisively. 

"Wait here, then, for a few moments." As the Laird said this he 
left the room, but instead of going to where he kept his money, 
he proceeded at once to the bedroom of the housekeeper. 
Shading the lamp with his hand, he entered cautiously, and to 
his evident delight she seemed fast asleep. " So far so good," 
he kept sa3dng as he put Law's bribe into his pocket. " If I 
can only induce him to carry the accursed pistol hame wi' 
' him," he mentally said, as he retraced his way, I'll mak' it the 
sautest afiair ever he was connected wi' — I'll learn him to 
extort siller from me." Smoothing his brow, he entered the 
room where he left Law, told down the fifty golden pieces, with 
seeming indifference, lifted the lamp off the table, and preceded 
him to the hall; but before opening the door, he lifted the 
pistol, and presented it to him with the remark, " Here, take 
this hame wi' ye, and then ye'U be possessed o' the proof o' my 
guilt." Without a moment's reflection. Law took the pistol, 
put it into his pocket, bade Daltippin good-night, and took the 
road home. 

Daltippin watched him until his form was lost in the grey 
dawn of the morning, then with a muttered imprecation on his 
head, he closed the door, and retired to his bedroom — not to 
sleep, but to concoct a scheme for fixing the guilt of the crime 
upon Law. 

Meantime, Law proceeded homewards, with a buoyant step 
and a light heart, mentally thinking he had made a capital 
night's work, and revelling, in imagination, over the luxuries 
the money would procure for little Geordie and himself — his 
conscience never giving him a twinge about the questionable 
manner in which it was obtained. Before entering his hovel, 
however, he rolled the fifty pieces of gold in a napkin, and 
deposited them at the root of a tree at the back of the house, 
and then went inside and shared the bread and cheese which 
he procured at Daltippin with Geordie. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LAW IS CHECKMATED BY DALTIPPIN. 

Miss Foster — Daltippin's housekeeper — was not sleeping, as 
her master supposed, but lying ruminating upon the strange 
conversation she had overheard passing between her master 
and Law. Of the exact nature of the crime, for which the 
Laird had paid Law so handsomely, she could not, as yet, form 
an accurate idea; but of one thing she was certain, he had 
attempted to take, or had taken, the life of some one, and of 
this knowledge she determined to make immediate use. Year 
after year he had promised to make her mistress of Daltippin, 
but as time wore on she seemed to be farther away from the 
goal of her ambition. Tears and entreaties she had found long 
ago unavailing, but now she possessed a secret wherewith to 
coerce him to fulfil his promise. With undefined schemes of 
how to use her power most advantageously, sleep forsook her 
couch until the morning was far advanced, when she fell into 
a troubled slumber, in which she dreamed she heard the 
Laird's voice in altercation with some one about a pistol. The 
noise seemed to gather in volume, until she lay completely 
awake, and was assured that strangers were in the house. 
Hastily springing from the bed, she advanced cautiously to the 
parlour door, and heard Daltippin declare that they were 
heartily welcome to search his house for the Captain's pistol, 
but he was safe to swear such a weapon was never in his ha.' 

" Then can you explain," exclaimed Swinton, for he it was, 
" how you were the only stranger present in the inn at Girvan 
when the Captain lost his pistol? How we found a pistol 
bullet in the room this morning where Boyd was shot? And 
pray explain. Laird, how you came to leave the inn before we 
left ? " 

" That's a' easily dune. Sergeant," answered Daltippin in a 
calm tone of voice. " There were a number o' folk in the inn 
while I was there. Was the landlord and his wife no' comin' 

an' gaun constantly, an' " " Ha, ha ! " laughed Swinton, 

interrupting him, ** do you mean to say the landlord left his 
business to shoot Boyd? No, no. Laird, you may tell that to 
the marines. It won't go down with me." 
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" But is it no* possible, Sergeant, that the landlord had mair 
company in the house than we saw ? Is it no mair likely that 
some poacher micht hae got the pistol frae the landlord, wha 
had access to the room wherein we were regaled, than me? 
There is one thing I can honestly swear, that as I was jogging 
past Ballochtoul a notorious poacher rushed out of the garden.'* 

" Did you know him?" queried Swinton. 

"Brawly, Sergeant, brawly. The moon was shining in a 
cloudless sky, and as he rushed past me I had no difficulty in 
recognising the man." 

" What's his name ? " asked Swinton curtly. 

" Law. He lives in a hovel close by," answered Daltippin. 

" Well, lead the way to this bandit's house, as I would like 
to hear what he has got to say, although to speak plainly, 
Laird, I do not believe your story," said the Sergeant, as he 
moved towards the door, followed by his men. 

The housekeeper beat a hasty retreat to her room, muttering 
as she went, " The consummate villain, to gang and imperil a 
decent man's life that he has greviously wranged already. But 
unless he makes me mistress o' Daltippin he'll sairly rue this 
morning's wark." 

Leaving the housekeeper to pursue her solitary meditations, 
let us see how Law and Geordie were spending the morning. 
Without making the boy acquainted with his unexpected riches, 
the poacher proceeded, at an early hour, to the village of 
Girvan to purchase necessaries for his house; and as he was no 
niggard naturally, he brought an ample supply of eatables back 
with him to last a week. The boy's heart dilated with joy as 
he wonderingly surveyed the tempting viands spread on the 
table, and many questions he asked remained unanswered, as 
Law was apparently too busy preparing breakfast to pay any 
heed to his interrogations. 

Having finished their morning meal, of which they stood 
greatly in need. Law arose, and telling the boy to lay past the 
things, slipped cautiously to the garden to examine his treasure. 
Having removed it to a spot of greater security, he was return- 
ing to his house when, to his great astonishment, he perceived 
a band of soldiers, headed by Daltippin, approaching. In a 
moment a presentiment of danger seized him, but his life had 
been one of such strange vicissitudes that, outwardly at least, 
he appeared calm, and said cheerily, as he met them at the 
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door, " To what circumstance hae I the honour to attribute sic 
an early call?" 

Sergeant Swinton briefly told him of the dastardly attempt 
upon the life of Boyd, of the loss of the Captain's pistol, of the 
Laird of Daltippin having seen him fleeing from the scene of 
the attempted murder, and ended by requesting him to walk 
inside until he searched for a weapon to fit the bullet he held 
in his hand. 

" There's nae occasion to gang ony farther. Sergeant, for I'm 
far mista'en if he hasna the pistol in his pocket," observed 
Daltippin, in a careless tone, as he grinned in the face of the 
hapless poacher. 

In the meantime, Law stood as if paralysed, unable to utter 
a word. Mentally, he perceived the terrible position in which 
his stupidity had placed him; but his mind had been so deeply 
engrossed with his rare luck in money matters that he never 
bestowed a thought upon the pistol, which he retained upon 
his person as a proof of Daltippin's guilt. Now, however, the 
tables were completely turned, and as the thought flashed upon 
his mind that the pistol, instead of placing the Laird in danger, 
might lead him to the gallows, he shook like an aspen, and 
looked a perfect picture of guilt. 

" What hast thou got to say to this charge ? " demanded the 
Sergeant sternly. 

"That Daltippin's a liar! a low, cunning murderer. That 
although I retain the pistol, there stands the trembling coward 
that fired it, as I hope yet to be able to prove." As Law said 
this, he drew forth the pistol and handed it to the Sergeant. 

"Close round him, men; and see that he escapes not; and 
you must march along with us too. Laird, the length of Balloch- 
toul," observed Swinton. 

" Wi' pleasure, sir ; wi' great pleasure. But as my hoose was 
robbed when I was at Girvan last nicht, wad ye kindly allow 
me to search, and see if I can recover my property ? What 
mair likely than the man that attempted the life o' sic a highly 
respected gentleman as Boyd, didna try his haun at hoose- 
breaking ? " 

" Look after that at your leisure, Laird. With your losses we 
have nothing to do ; and it remains to be proved yet who fired 
the pistol. Forward ! " 

Law's little boy had stood a bewildered spectator of this 
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Strange scene; but, as his mind began vaguely to comprehend 
that his father was in danger, he gave way to the wildest grief. 
Wringing his hands and sobbing as if his heart would break, he 
followed in the rear of the soldiers, until he saw his father 
marched into Ballochtoul; then, sitting down on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, and covering his face with his hands, he gave way 
to a paroxysm of sorrow pitiable to behold. Gradually, how- 
ever, his head sank on his breast; and, as the sobbing 
ceased, he slid off his seat, and lay quietly on the grass, fast 
asleep. 

Meantime Law was arraigned in the hall of Ballochtoul for 
the attempt upon the life of its lord; and, to the query of 
Captain Seton as to how he became possessed of his pistol, he 
replied without the least hesitation that, seeing Daltippin throw 
it from him as he left the garden, he lifted it and kept it as a 
proof of his guilt. Moreover, he could prove that he was not 
in Girvan last night. Therefore, he had no means of becoming 
possessed of the weapon unless in the manner stated ; and that 
as soon as the Laird of Ballochtoul was able to listen to his 
statement, he would satisfy him of his innocence. 

" A likely tale. Captain," sneeringly observed Daltippin. 

" Silence, sirrah ! " thundered -the Captain. When we want 
your opinion, we will ask it. As for you, Law, had you not 
requested to be heard in your own defence by Mr. Boyd, I 
would have asked neither judge nor jury to decide your case. 
The very fact of my pistol being found in your possession 
would have procured you a short shrift and a long rope. In 
the meantime, your life is spared until Mr. Boyd hears your 
tale. Take him hence, Sergeant ; . and see that he is well 
secured ; for, if he is not forthcoming when wanted, some of 
you will have to take his place. Having given these orders, 
the Captain left the hall, without deigning to recognise Moor- 
stone, who was present. 

Law was instantly removed to a dungeon of the castle, to 
chew the cud of bitter reflection; but the one thought upper- 
most in his mind, as he crouched in the corner of his cell, was 
how to be even with Daltippin. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOD TEMPERS THE WIND TO THE SHORN LAMB. 

Children, in every age of the world, have exercised a great 
power over the passions and pursuits of their seniors. How 
many on the road to ruin have been arrested by the lisping 
tongue of infancy? How often has the hand been stayed of the 
would-be assassin by the smiling face of a child? A child 
. thinks no evil, for it knows none. It truly illustrates the 
aphorism, "To the pure all things are pure." The dagger 
may be pointed at its heart, yet it smiles in the face of the 
murderer; and this very confidence has been known to disarm 
a great ruffian. True, there are men and women — if to call 
them such is not a misnomer — so thoroughly debased, so sunk 
in the rut of sin, so lost to every sense of shame and humanity, 
as to turn a deaf ear to the wail of their offspring for bread; 
parents who turn their children out nightly to the thorough- 
fares and slums of the city to earn money by any and every 
means that can be devised by the agencies of evil — but, thank 
God, these monsters are the exception, not the rule. 

" Could I but regain my liberty, Daltippin would repay this 
wrong with his life," muttered Law, as he paced to and fro in 
his cell. " I'd wring the last drop of blood out of his cowardly 

heart, I would by ; but ere the oath was uttered, the pale, 

supplicating face of his boy shut out the crimson vision, and 
seemed to upbraid him for the wickedness of his intentions. In 
a moment the current of his diabolical thoughts were changed. 
"My poor boy!" he sobbingly exclaimed, "what will become 
of thee ? Have I brought thee thus far on the road of life to 
be severed from thee now ? No, no ! If I regain my liberty 
it will be to protect and shelter thee." 

No sooner was the demon of murder exorcised than his 
brain became more cool and collected. The dark thoughts of 
revenge were replaced by the best line of policy to pursue in 
the critical position in which he was placed, and after cogita- 
ting long and seriously, he came to the conclusion to inform 
Boyd of the motive he had for visiting Ballochtoul — taking 
care, however, to suppress his conference with Daltippin, or 
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of his acceptance of a purse to hide the crime. For his 
admission of this he knew would criminate himself Having 
arrived at this determination, he threw himself down to await 
the consequences. 

How long Law's boy might have lain at the foot of the tree, 
where he had fallen asleep, it is hard to say, had not his slumber 
been broken by hearing people talking about his father. The 
mention of his father's name made Geordie start up and gaze 
wildly about him, but his look became more composed when 
he saw the sweet face of Annie Morton gazing pityingly upon 
him. 

"I wad tak' him to Daltippin wi' me," said Miss Foster, 
wiping the tears from her eyes; "but if I did sae, it wad be my 
.term-day, for the Laird canna abide bairns ava." 

" I'll tak' the bairn to Drumfern wi' me. Sae, Miss Foster, 
gie yerser nae trouble aboot the laddie; my faither will be 
richt glad to shelter the puir mitherless boy." 

"My blessing on ye for that. Miss Morton; if I daur, I 
wad willingly tak' him hame." As she said this, she abruptly 
left them, muttering to herself, as she pursued her way, " My 
blessing; I wonder the words didna blister my tongue. Am I 
not a wretch lost to every sense of humanity and pity? But 
I'm convinced there's a judgment hanging ower oor heids for 
the way we have acted in the past." 

Meantime, Miss Morton, with sunny smiles and cheery words, 
was leading Geordie by the hand along the burn side home- 
wards, when a man, in the uniform of a soldier, arose from a 
clump of hazels which grew by the footpath, and accosted her 
with, "Halloo! my pretty milk-maid, thou art early astir. Is 
this one of thy lambs thou art taking to the fold ?" As the 
man said this, he placed himself before her, leaving her the 
alternative of forcing her way through the brushwood or the 
burn. 

"This is the boy belonging to the unfortunate man Law, 
confined at Ballochtoul," said Miss Morton timidly,- for, in 
truth, she liked not the look of the man. 

" Ha! and this is the murdering poacher's boy? Likely an 
old flame of thine," he exclaimed, as he attempted to throw 
his arms around her. 

" For Heaven's sake let me pass, sir," she cried in a beseech- 
ing tone; but this appeal was met with a mocking laugh, as he 

M 
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clasped her round the waist; but before he could press her lips 
he was felled to the earth by a blow from an oaken cudgel, 
and her deliverer lifted the boy over the bum and cried, 
" Annie, rin for your life ! " 

Captain Seton — for he it was who was knocked down so 
unceremoniously — had left Ballochtoul after he had seen Law 
consigned to the dungeon of the castle, to cool his fevered 
brow after the debauch of the previous night. Unconsciously 
he had walked in the direction of the Binebum — not to gaze 
on the grandeur of the scenery, but to mature his plans for a 
raid on the district to which he had been ordered. As yet he 
knew nothing of the locality of the old Church of Dailly, where 
he was informed that conventicles were being held — which, owing 
to its isolated situation, were largely attended by the peasantry. 
Neither Boyd nor Moorstone were likely parties from whom to 
glean information, but Daltippin might, he thought, be easily 
moulded to his purpose; and for this reason he resolved to 
screen him, as far as possible, from the lash of the law. Such 
was the conclusion at which he had arrived, when Miss Morton 
and the boy appeared before him, as he reclined on the mossy 
bank of the burn. 

How long he might have lain unconscious after receiving 
the blow it is difficult to determine, had not the state of 
Daltippin's mind led him to seek the seclusion of the glen, to 
arrange his ideas, and to weave the web of guilt more effec- 
tually around Law. Well the Laird knew that he had no 
common foe to grapple with, and that it would require all his 
tact and cunning to overthrow the truthful statements of the 
poacher. With his mind deeply engrossed with disturbing 
thoughts like these, he wandered on until he nearly stumbled 
over the prostrate form of the Captain. 

"Wha hae we here?" he exclaimed, as he stooped down 
and gazed intently on the face of the officer. "As I'm an 
honest man, it's Captain Seton lyin' nearly smoored in his ain 
bluid. My certes, there will be fine wark aboot this. I 
wonner wha the deil has dune this ? " he continued to mutter, 
as he lifted the head of the Captain a little, and examined the 
wound. "I canna let him lie here; an' it's scarcely safe for me 
to touch him, but I'll run the risk at onyrate." Having arrived 
at this generous resolve, he took off his bonnet, dipped it in the 
bum, and retumed quickly with a supply of water, which he 
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held to Seton's lips. In a moment the Captain showed signs 
of life, and gazing vacantly around him, asked where he was. 

"In the hands o' a frien' juist noo, Captain; although recently 
ye must hae been in the grup o' a foe," answered Daltippin in 
his blandest tone of voice. 

" Ha ! it's you, is it ? Likely you are the party to whom I 
am indebted for this broken head," cried the Captain, savagely, 
as he staggered to his feet. 

" Ye wrang me, Captain, by supposing me capable of com- 
mitting ony sic a dastardly action; but if ye would be kindly 
pleased to inform me hoo ye met with the misfqrtune, I micht 
assist ye in ferreting oot yer assailant. But this is nae place to 
be havering; come wi' me to Daltippin, and Miss Foster will 
dress yer heid." 

Feeling faint from the loss of blood, Seton accepted the arm 
of Daltippin, and as he went along he related his encounter 
with the maid who had Law's son under her protection, and 
the manner in which his interview terminated. 

"Then ye didna see the would-be assassin?" queried 
Daltippin. 

"No; he struck me from behind, else I might have described 
his appearance." 

" But ye wad ken the lassie again if ye saw her, Captain ?" 

"Amongst a thousand, Daltippin. She has dark auburn 
hair, black eyes, and every feature of her face as perfectly 
symmetrical as if it had been cut by the chisel of a Grecian 
sculptor." 

"That's Annie Morton, Captain, the heiress o' the maist 
notorious malcontent in this pairt o' the country. His hatred 
to his gracious Majesty and Episcopacy is well known; but 
wha his visitor is — recollect, Captain, I'm only supposing him 
to be on his way to Drumfern, when he came behind ye on the 
footpath — is mair than I can tell. But here we are at my 
humble abode, sir; and let me warn ye to be unco circumspect 
in what ye say before the hoosekeeper, for women bodies are 
no a'thegether to be trusted." With this advice still ringing in 
his ears, the Captain was introduced to Miss Foster, who washed 
and bound up his wound in the most skilful manner; then, as 
desired, having placed a bottle and glass on the table, she left 
the deceitful Laird and the licentious Captain to their private 
tete-a-iete. 
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CHAPTEll VI. 

A WORTHY FARMER INTRODUCED. 

John Semple, who came so opportunely to the rescue of Annie 
Morton, rented a farm called Brackenie Brae, in the parish of 
Dailly, which lay contiguous to the Auld Kirk, now in ruins. 
From associations formed by religious beliefs, a deep true 
friendship had sprung up between the young farmer and the 
old laird, which the witchery of Annie's een had tended to 
intensify. Therefore, Semple might be found weekly at the 
ingle of Drumfem, much to the annoyance of Daltippin, who 
looked with an evil eye on their graceless, senseless daffiii', as 
he was pleased to term their love-making to the Laird. Drum- 
fem, however, invariably met these remarks with, "Hoots, 
Daltippin, the wise man saith, 'There's a time for everything;'" 
an observation which the latter received with a pious grunt. 

Semple was on his way to Drumfem when he saw the idol of 
his heart insulted by^ Captain Seton. To strike the ruffian to 
the earth was the work of a moment; but no sooner did he see 
him lying insensible on the grass than he began to realise the 
peril of his position ; therefore, without exchanging a word with 
Annie or the boy, he hurried them along the nearest way to 
Drumfem, where they arrived in safety. Scarciely, however, 
were they seated, when Drumfem observed there was something 
wrong, and, accosting his daughter, he asked her what it was. 
Annie began and briefly explained what the reader already 
knows — ^how she found the boy, of the crime with which his 
father was charged, of her meeting the soldier, and of the 
manner in which John had saved her from insult; to all of 
which her father lent an attentive ear, then striking his staff on 
the floor he exclaimed : — 

"Ye did quite richt, Johnnie, lad; but if onybody saw ye, it 
may tum oot a bad job. Indeed, the visit o' the dragoons 
bodes us nae guid at onyrate." 

"The dragoons!" ejaculated Semple, interrupting him, who, 
as yet, imagined the officer he had encountered to be only a 
casual visitor to the district, " where are they quartered? " 

^* At Ballochtoul,'' answered Dmmfera. " But amuse yersels 
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the best way ye can, baims; an' I'll awa' doon the road an' 
gather the news, for really this story aboot Law is scarcely 
credible; an' look sharp, Annie, an* gie the puir baimie some- 
thing to eat," he cried back from the door. 

What a contrast to the stormy passions of men was the scene 
upon which he gazed, as he slowly wended his way down the 
mountain road. Majestically, on his left, rose the Binehill, on 
which the sheep were quietly browsing; while on his right the 
burn was lowly singing its everlasting moorland song. Every 
brake and bush was vocal with music, for it was early summer, 
whilst high above carolled a lark in the cloudless sky. " How 
beautiful is the earth! how happy might be man," he mur- 
mured, " were it not for ambitious, wicked, time-serving 
miscreants ! Only to think that this once beautiful district of 
Carrick is overrun by a host of licentious soldiers — numbering 
hundreds — and that we are compelled to give these idolatrous 
Amalekites free quarters, to enable them to rob and murder 
unoffending men and women, is a burthen to which the 
Israelites were strangers in the land of Egypt. But the day 
of deliverance is at hand. I may not live to see it, but the 
blood that has been shed of the innocent crieth aloud for 

vengeance, and " here a dark shadow fell across his path, 

and looking up his eyes fell on Daltippin. 

" Saying yer prayers, neighbour, on the mountain side? I 
canna but say there's muckle need o' watchin' an' prayin' in 
these troublous times," observed Daltippin. 

" I was mair in the spirit of prophecy than prayer," answered 
Drumfem sternly, for in truth he liked not the glib manner in 
which he was accosted. 

" An' micht I speir to whom yer prophecy referred? " queried 
Daltippin quickly, for it served not his purpose to quarrel 
with him. 

"To all wicked men. They may flourish for a time, sir; but 
God has arranged the nature of their punishment in the 
manner of their transgression." 

Daltippin winced inwardly at this reply, but having recently 
parted with Seton with the express purpose of ferreting out, if 
possible, the assailant of the Captain, he merely added, " Yer 
richt, Drumfem, quite richt * Vengeance is mine, and I will 
repay saith the Lord.' " Then adroitly changing the conversa- 
tion, he said, *' I was merely coming up to Drumfem to hear if 
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Mr. Setnple had ony word o' whaur the remnant were to meet 
the mom." 

** I never asked him; although I left him sitting wi' Annie, 
an' cam' doon the road to hear the news aboot Law. I can 
scarcely credit the report that he attempted the life o' Boyd ; 
for, as ye are weel aware, I left the civic dinner before ye, and 
as I passed up the glen I saw Law and spoke to him." 

" That's vera strange," observed Daltippin, in a shaky voice, 
" for the murder, was attempted to be perpetrated wi' the pistol 
belongin' to Captain Seton. Indeed, I saw him deliver up the 
weapon myself to Sergeant Swinton." 

" Maist extraordinary ! " exclaimed Drumfem, holding up 
both his hands in astonishment. 

" It's true nevertheless," quietly observed Daltippin. " See- 
ing's believing." 

" I carena what ye say, neighbour, the stor/s quite improbable. 
Whaur was he to get the pistol ? " queried Drumfern, warmly. 

" Hoo should I ken, laird? " retorted Daltippin. " We 
baith ken, however, that he's a poacher, an' that he's no ower 
particular aboot appropriating what disna belong to him, and 
that same will mak' it gang unco hard wi' him, I fear, puir 
man. But it's another proof o' the truth o' what the Psalmist 
says — * The wicked dinna leeve half their days.'" Saying this 
he bade Drumfern good day and pursued his journey up the 
glen, muttering to. himself as he went, " If I can learn where 
there's a conventicle to be held to-morrow, I'll put Drumfem 
and twa-three mair oot o' the notion o' giving evidence as to 
wha they saw." In this state of mind he reached Drumfem, 
and found,' as he expected, Semple in conversation with Miss 
Morton. 

Annie having invited him to sit down, he entered into con- 
versation with the young farmer, from whom he soon learned 
that Gideon Crauford was to preach at Old Dailly to-morrow, 
and thai he expected a great gathering, and that he hoped to 
see the Laird there. 

" I'll be there, an' we're likely to hae a time o' refreshing in 
peace; for as I was comin' up the glen I found the Captain of 
the dragoons quartered at Ballochtoul lyin' on the grass in a 
state o' insensibility wi' a broken heid. I helped the body 
up, an' S3aie cam' on my way to learn if ye had ony news fronx 
Dailly." 
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" Is he badly injured?" asked Annie, for she was anxious to 
learn how much her lover had compromised himself. 

" It mak's little difference whether or no, Miss Morton, for 
if it was kent wha struck him ower the heid, it wad cost them 
their life at onyrate." As Daltippin said this, he looked sharply 
at Semple. 

" Whaever struck him is likely to keep their own counsel,** 
dryly observed Semple. 

" Maist likely, sir, maist likely; but I maun be joggin', an* 
prepare for the Lord's day. With a smile on his face and a 
curse in his heart he bade them good-bye, and descended the 
glen, cogitating, as he retraced his steps, on the best mode of 
putting his hated rival out of the way. 

On arriving at home, great was his astonishment to learn 
that Captain Seton had left for Ballochtoul in a beastly state of 
drunkenness, and that he was breathing maledictions on every 
man in the locality. But whatever were his thoughts of being 
unable to communicate what he had learned at Drumfem to 
Seton, he suppressed them. At last his reverie was broken by 
his housekeeper asking abruptly when he intended to imple- 
ment his promise by making her his wife. 

" My dear Miss Foster, yer in an unco hurry to get wed this 
evening. It wad be mair fit ye were preparing for the service 
o' the sanctuary than fashin' yersel aboot ony sic warldly trifles." 

" Warldly trifles here, or warldly trifles there, I hae asked ye 
a plain question, an' I'm determined to hae a straichtforward 
answer," exclaimed Miss Foster, with flashing eyes and uplifted 
hand. 

This outburst was so violent and unexpected that the Laird 
sat and stared at her for a minute in utter amazement ; then 
starting to his feet, he hissed in her face, " Ye vile strumpet, I 
hae nae intention o' marrying ye — my affections are set on a 
far worthier woman." 

" An' hae I served ye sae lang an' faithfully for a reward like 
this, Daltippin? I'm surely fallen unco low when I bide under 
the roof wi' sic a dark, designing, hypocritical villain. A man 
who has induced me to barter virtue for shame ; to expose my 
bairn and yours, Laird, to the inclemency o' a winter nicht to 
save ye frae dishonour. But I tell ye, before I leave yer 
accursed roof, ye will be exposed yet before a gaping crowd, wi* 
a halter aboot yer neck." 
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" Whisht, ye limmer, or I'll throttle ye whaur ye staun," cried 
Daltippin fiercely, as he sprang towards her with the intention 
of putting his threat into execution; but before he could carry 
out his fell purpose, the door was flung open, and Moorstone 
walked into the room in company with Sergeant Swinton. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DALTIPPIN FINDS HIMSELF A PRISONER. 

To 'explain the opportune appearance, as far as Miss Foster 
was concerned, of Moorstone and Swinton at Daltippin, let us 
return to Ballochtoul. 

Boyd had so far recovered as to be able to listen to Moor- 
stone's narrative of all the incidents of the previous night; but 
when he related the capture of Law, and the part Daltippin 
had played in his apprehension, he declared his disbelief in the 
whole story, and insisted that Daltippin should be immediately 
conveyed to Ballochtoul, and kept a prisoner until he was 
enabled to investigate the whole affair. " Believe me, my dear 
friend, whatever you may think to the contrary, the shot was 
meant for you," said Boyd, as he endeavoured to raise himself. 

"Then it missed its mark widely," observed Moorstone, as 
he gently laid Boyd down on his couch. 

"Law I know to be a poacher," continued Boyd; "but 
apart from that unlawful occupation, he's a kind-hearted fellow, 
and I'll give you my reasons for saying so : — Eleven or twelve 
years ago, when returning from a poaching expedition, on a 
cold winter morning, he found an infant, wrapped in a blanket, 
lying at his door. He carried the baby into his house, and as 
his wife was living then — a prudent, active woman — they 
adopted the child, who has grown up to be a fine laddie — 
indeed, I saw him romping in the glen yesterday as we went to 
the civic dinner." 

"Well, that was really a most benevolent act," observed 
Moorstone; "but that does not explain how he became 
possessed of Seton's pistol." 
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" Very true," assented Boyd ; " but it goes, at least, to prove 
that he is possessed of a kindly heart, that he is the last man 
I would think df doing a dastardly, diabolical action, especially 
on you, who never injured him. Now, I know Daltippin to be 
vindictive and cruel; you had recently chastised him for 
interfering in the drunken fray at Girvan ; and now I recollect, 
Swinton told me, when dressing my wound this morning, that 
Daltippin left before the dragoons, and, moreover, although he 
cannot understand how Law became possessed of the Captain's 
pistol, he agrees with me in thinking that Daltippin should be 
arrested until the whole affair is investigated." 

** Your reasons for Daltippin's apprehension are cogent," said 
Moorstone; therefore, "say but the word, and Swinton will 
bring the old fox here with great pleasure." 

At this juncture a servant announced the Laird of Drumfem. 

" Let him enter," said Moorstone, " perhaps he may help us 
to solve the mystery." 

Drumfern had reached the alloted period of man's life, yet 
his form was as erect as when he was a young man; the only 
appearance of age about him that was visible were his thin grey 
locks, which gave him a most venerable appearance. 

After kindly inquiring how Boyd felt, he expressed his 
surprise at Law's apprehension, as he could not understand 
how he became possessed of the Captain's pistol, seeing he 
passed him in the glen as he returned from the civic dinner. 

" Then you saw him in the glen after you left Girvan ? " 
exclaimed Boyd, trying to raise himself 

" Maist assuredly I did, gentlemen, and it was impossible to 
be mistaken, as the moon was shining clearly at the time." 

" Send for Captain Seton, and let Daltippin be arrested at 
once. This affair must be unravelled to-morrow, if possible," 
said Boyd; but scarcely had the order been given when a 
servant entered and told his master that Captain Seton had 
come to the castle in a complete state of raving madness, with 
his head bandaged; and that the Sergeant had found it neces- 
sary to bind him until he became more sane. Moorstone 
looked in surprise at this unexpected intelligence, but Drum- 
fem heard it with calm indifference. 

" Take Swinton with you, Moorstone," said Boyd, and let 
Daltippin spend his Sunday at Ballochtoul, for I'm nearly 
certain he's the real criminal." 
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Acting upon these orders, they proceeded at once to 
Daltippin, while Drumfem wended his solitary way up the 
glen, pondering in his mind how it would all terminate. 

The party entered Daltippin whilst the Laird was threatening 
his housekeeper. " That's a rough way of speaking to a lady, 
Laird," said Swinton, as he coolly seated himself, and invited 
Moorstone to do likewise. 

"A lady, forsooth!" reiterated Daltippin savagely. "A wanton! 
A vile strumpet ! that I hae hoosed an' fed for years, to tempt 
me to such an outburst o' sinfu' passion, on the eve o' the 
Lord's day — but who sent for you, sir?" he asked abruptly, as 
his eyes malignantly rested on Moorstone. 

" You're my prisoner, Laird," answered Swinton, so hurry and 
come to the castle as quickly as possible. Boyd wishes you to 
sleep with Law to-night. 

This allusion to Law caused a deadly pallor to overspread 
Daltippin's countenance. In a moment all his fierceness fled, 
and a more pitiable figure, as he stood cowering before Swinton, 
you could scarcely contemplate. The mention of Law's name 
sent a thrill of horror to his heart, and he would have fallen 
had he not held by a chair to steady himself. In a moment 
the perilous position in which he was placed was presented 
vividly before him. He tried to speak, but his tongue refused 
to obey him. In his agony, he looked around for his house- 
keeper, but she was gone, and he stood alone before the man he 
had so recently attempted to murder, pale and trembling. 

The pitiful changes of the Laird's face did not escape the 
observation of the lynx-eyed Sergeant, who now felt more con- 
vinced of at least his participation in the crime, which he 
had so artfully endeavoured to saddle upon Law, than ever. 
Therefore he urged the Laird to hurry, as they had no time nor 
inclination to wait longer upon him. 

This had the eflfect of rousing the Laird out of his stupor, and 
he asked in a husky voice, "Where's Miss Foster?" 

" Methinks, Laird, she's gone to Ballochtoul, to throw some 
light on this mysterious shooting affair," answered Swinton, 
in a tone of indifference as he urged Daltippin forward. 

"For God's sake, gentlemen, dinna be in sic a hurry. Let me, 
at least, hae a glass o' wine, for I'm like to faint." 

" With all my heart. Laird," said Swinton, " and let us have 
glasses round." 
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" Sit doon, gentlemen, and I'll bring a drap o' the vera best 
in a minute." 

"Call a servant, and that will save you the trouble of 
bringing it yourself," said Swinton, who was determined not to 
lose sight of the Laird for a moment. 

"Miss Foster," cried the Laird, angrily; but no Miss Foster 
responded to his call; therefore he said, "Since yer afraid to 
trust me oot o' yer sicht, Sergeant, I maun want it, for it seems 
my servants are oot o' hearing." 

" You old fox ! " exclaimed the Sergeant, in no gentle tone, 
"move to the cellar double quick, for I'm weary of this fooling." 

Thus constrained, the Laird had no alternative but to allow 
the Sergeant to accompany him. 

Moorstone, who had been a silent spectator of the interview 
between the Laird and the dragoon, formed a very unfavourable 
opinion of Daltippin, and upon his appearance with the wine, 
he urged their immediate departure ; refusing to partake of the 
Laird's hospitality. 

Leaving the Laird in the safe keeping of Swinton, who lodged 
him contiguous to Law, let us return to Drumfern. 

The conversation of Semple and Miss Morton had no 
interest for Law's sorrow-stricken boy, who sat silently gazing 
at the smouldering embers of a peat fire, and thinking of his 
unfortunate father. Like all boys similarly brought up, he was 
precocious. Young as he was he had experienced some strange 
vicissitudes. The unlawful life his father led often threw him 
on his resources, and when hunger pressed him hard he paid a 
visit to Willie Glen, the butler at Ballochtoul, who never allowed 
the poacher's puir waif, as he called him, to go hungry from 
the big house. All the peculiarities of the butler were well- 
known to Geordie, and as he kept looking into the fire he was 
wondering whether Glen was sober or drunk to-night. Most 
likely he would be tipsy when his master was confined to bed; 
and if he was, what was to prevent him from stealing the keys 
and liberating his father ? But his dream was here interrupted 
by the abrupt entrance of Miss Foster, who was followed 
immediately by the Laird of Dmmfern. 

"Bless me!" exclaimed Annie Morton, "to what strange 
circumstances are we indebted for a visit from you? It's 
seldom ye stray sae far frae Daltippin." 

"I've left it forever," answered Miss Foster, as her eyes 
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wandered through the house searchingly in quest of Geordie, 
whom she no sooner saw seated by the ingle than she heaved 
a sigh of satisfaction, and went and sat down beside him. 
Geordie, however, was too busy pursuing his own train of 
thoughts to pay much attention to the woman who sat intently 
looking at him ; but when Drumfern began to relate what the 
reader already knows, the boy became all attention. 

"Boyd wounded — Captain Seton raving mad — Daltippin a 
prisoner," soliloquised the boy, "-and if the butler is drunk, 
what's more easy than to set my faither free. I'll slip doon to 
the big hoose at anyrate and see how the land lies; there can 
be nae harm in that." Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
arose and moved cautiously to the door, as he wished not to 
excite curiosity. But quietly as he wanted to depart, his 
movements did not escape the observation of Miss Foster, who 
instantly arose and followed him. 

" Geordie, whaur are ye gaun at this time o' nicht ? I hope 
ye*re no' thinking o' gaun hame ? " 

Geordie turned sharply round on the speaker, and gave 
Daltippin's housekeeper a pleasant look, for many a time she 
invited him in and showed him kindness when the Laird 
was absent. 

"I'm no gaun far," replied the boy, in a hesitating voice, 
which smote to the housekeeper's heart, for she was passionately 
fond of Law's boy. Indeed, her partiality for him did not 
escape the idle gossip of the neighbourhood; but, irrespective 
of this, whenever she could find an opportunity she continued 
to show him kindness. 

"Ye're no gaun far? Weel, we'll see; but I beseech ye, 
Geordie, hide here until we see what can be dune for yer puir 
faither." 

" What can ye dae for him ? " queried the boy, as he seemed 
to look her through. 

"Muckle, Geordie — far mair than ye think. I ken things 
that ye never dreamed o'; but it's no' the time for revealing 
them yet," answered Miss Foster, in a mysterious low voice. 

" Vera weel," said the boy. " Gang ye back into the hoose, 
for I'm gaun doon the glen for a race, an' I'll be back in a 

Miss Foster heaved a profound sigh as she returned inside, 
and Geordie pursued his way in the direction of Ballochtoul. 
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Having reached the castle, where he knew his father to be 
immured, he carefully avoided the hall-door, and took a road 
that conducted him to the back part of the castle, and which 
led to the butler's room, the way to which was quite familiar to 
the boy; but before he entered, he sat down and waited until 
the last tints of the sun had faded from the west, then he arose 
and entered the castle. Threading his way along the dark 
passage, he soon found himself in the sanctum of Willie Glen, 
but there was no one there; but, from the noise which 
proceeded from the servants* hall, he knew he was enjoying 
himself 

He looked cautiously around, saw the keys hanging on the 
wall, and, seizing them, he took the way leading to the cells. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AN UNEXPECTED DELIVERER. 

Confinement and darkness conjure up strange things and 
fancies. Acts and words that we considered buried for ever in 
oblivion, start up suddenly before the mental eye as vividly as 
the moment they were said or committed. Sometimes every 
incident of our lives is passed in review before us, and, 
generally, the vision is anything but pleasing. 

Law, as he lay in a loathsome cell in Ballochtoul, had many 
things on which to reflect, but the one uppermost in his mind 
was his stupidity in accepting the pistol with which Daltippin 
had committed the crime for which he was incarcerated. 
" Dolt, idiot ! " he exclaimed bitterly, as he paced the narrow 
dungeon, "to be outwitted by a vindictive murdering churl. 
The proof against me is strong as holy writ, and nothing but 
a miracle can save my life." 

In this state of despair he threw himself down in a comer, 
and endeavoured to compose his mind, but he found that to be 
impossible in the perilous position in which he was placed. 

Lying in this state of nervous excitement, he fancied he 
heard a light footfall in the passage, and almost immediately 
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heard Geordie ask, "Whaur are ye, faither?" "Here, Geordie; 
for Gudesake open this accursed door and let me oot o' this." 

Geordie tried various keys in the lock before he found the 
right one, and to Law it seemed an eternity before the door 
was opened. 

"Lock it again, Geordie," said Law in a low whisper, as 
soon as he was outside, "and I'll no' be missed before the 
morning, and then let us flee for our lives. This place smells 
like a chamel house." 

" Slip aff yer shoon, faither, an' follow me." 

In a moment this was done, and Geordie led the way rapidly 
down the dark passage, with the keys of the castle in his hand. 
As soon as he reached the butler's room, he listened for a 
second, then he cautiously opened the door, slipped in, and 
deposited them in their place, and quickly rejoined his father, 
whom he found outside putting on his shoes. This having 
been quickly accomplished, Law took the pathway leading to 
his cottage, much to the astonishment of Geordie, who followed 
him silently; but instead of entering it, he led the way into the 
garden, went to the tree where he had hidden Daltippin's 
treasure, and having found it, he carefully secreted it about his 
person. 

The moon, as on the previous night, was shining brightly; 
and, seating themselves beneath a tree, at his father's earnest 
request Geordie related all that had transpired since the morn- 
ing — how that Miss Foster was at Drumfern — Captain Seton 
dangerously ill from a wound he had received from some 
person unknown ; but when he told him of Daltippin being a 
prisoner, he stared at the boy, and asked, in rather an 
incredulous tone, if he was sure of that. 

" I heard baith Miss Foster and Drumfem affirm it," 
answered the boy, " an' ye ken Mr. Morton wadna tell a lee." 

" An' were ye no' telling me that Miss Foster said she knew 
something o' last nicht's cursed wark, and urged ye to return to 
Drumfern ? " queried Law. 

"That's true; but I'm no' intending to gang back noo when 
I hae found ye," said the boy, firmly. 

" Let us lay in a stock o' provisions, for ye ken the mom's 
the Sabbath, an' it's hard to say whaur we may hae to hide 
oorsels, seeing the dragoons are scouring the country." As 
Law said this he arose and entered his cot, and having tied up 
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a bundle of food sufficient to last them for a day or two, he 
led the way, followed closely by the boy. 

Carefully avoiding Girvan by keeping along the base of the 
Sauchiehill, they proceeded in silence until they reached the 
pathway between Girvan and the Barr, which road Law at once 
took without consulting the boy; but scarcely had he done so 
when he became aware that he was closely followed by a man 
who seemed anxious to have their company. Being now on 
the open heath, Law found it impossible to elude the stranger, 
therefore he deliberately stood still until the man came up. 
As has been already stated, the moon was shining brightly, and 
as the man approached, Law had no difficulty in recognising 
John Semple, a farmer in the parish of Dailly. " Gude keep 
us ! " exclaimed Semple, as soon as he was certain it was Law 
and his boy who stood before him, " I was led to believe ye 
were safely lodged at Ballochtoul." 

"The guid folk o' Ballochtoul are, I believe, o* the same 
opinion as yersel; but I'm truly gratified they're disappointed," 
said Law, as he held out his hand to Semple, who was well 
known to the poacher as a malcontent. 

" I'm really glad ye hae regained yer liberty, for its Drum- 
fern's opinion ye're innocent o' the crime ye're charged with." 

" As guiltless of shedding man's bluid as ye are, but circum- 
stances that 1 canna weel explain were against me ; an hour 
since I thocht my lease o' life was unco brief, but ye ken the 
proverb, * Man proposes, but Heaven disposes.' " 

" That's true, Law, vera true; but tell me frankly, whaur are 
ye going to-night ? " queried Semple. 

" Weel, to answer ye honestly, I was intending to roost wi' 
Nelly Wason, at Dailly to-night, and seek a retreat for the boy 
an' me the morn." 

"Ye'll dae naething o' the kind," said Semple firmly. "Come 
wi' me to Brackenie Brae the nicht; and as I intend to gang to 
the kirk to-morrow, I can gather a' the news for ye, while ye'll 
be securely lodged until Monday, for I'm told Captain Seton 
will trouble naebody to-morrow." 

" Blessings on the man wha put him oot o' harm's way for a 
while," said Law, as they wended their way in the direction of 
Glenwhauple, which they were compelled to cross before 
reaching Semple's farm. This feat was soon accomplished, and 
in a short time Geordie and the poacher were snugly seated by 
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the farmer's ingle ; and, after partaking of a frugal supper, they 
retired to rest. 

Brackenie Brae had been rented for generations from the 
Laird of Bargany, and lay contiguous to the Parish Church of 
Dailly. ^Jew Dailly was then an outlying portion of the parish, 
but after the Reformation the site was changed from Old Dailly, 
in 1696. This was done because the former place was con- 
sidered more central for the people of the parish. 

Sabbath morning dawned on as peaceful a scene as it is 
possible to imagine. The sky was cloudless, and from every 
wooded dell and sylvan glade ascended a song of praise to the 
glorious orb of day as he peered over the summits of the 
eastern hills, making the dew-drops gleam like silver on the 
emerald pasture lands, upon which the kine were quietly 
browsing. 

Search the West of Scotland, and more secluded, picturesque 
scenery cannot be found than that which surrounds Old Dailly 
at the present day, notwithstanding the great changes which 
have passed over the country. The auld kirk, now in ruins, 
was never a pretentious edifice, but the site is delightfully in 
keeping with the quiet of a place of worship. Of its antiquity 
there can be no doubt, as it was granted by Duncan, the first 
Earl of Carrick, to the monks of Paisley; and this was con- 
firmed by Alexander II. in 1236. 

On Sabbath morn, here old and young, 

From cot and castle, came to pray ; 
Here Zion's songs they sweetly sung, 

Now all is ruin and decay, 
Except the stream that murmurs by 
That spot where generations lie. 

On the Sabbath morn to which our story refers, no sign of 
the desolation which now pervades the spot was visible. Of. 
course, the burn sings as sweetly past the gable of the old 
church as it did hundreds of years ago, the trees bloom as 
luxuriantly, the wild flowers are as fair, and the birds are as 
melodious as ever, but the kirk silently tells of a time 

When pride and Prelacy combined 
To chain the chainless human mind. 

At an early hour the plaided and bonneted population, from 
the various pathways across the hills, began to assemble to 
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listen to the Rev. Mr. Crawford. Here might be seen the 
aged patriarch seated upon a fallen tombstone, with his children 
and grand-children beside him. Not far distant another group 
were discussing the misrule, licence, and brutality of the 
soldiery — the executions on the scaffold, the slaughter in the 
open field, the free quarters and exactions imposed by military 
law, which placed ,the lives and fortunes of a free people on a 
level with slaves. Another party — with reverence be it spoken 
— were engaged in the occupation of love-making, with all the 
ardour which has characterised humanity in every age and 
clime; but none of these are connected with our tale. 

Under one of the ancient yew trees still standjng at the 
eastern boundary of the kirkyard were seated the Laird of 
Drumfern, Miss Morton, and John Semple, in earnest conver- 
sation. Evidently they wished not their words to be overheard, 
as they spoke in low tones, and cast furtive glances around 
them occasionally. Drumfern was telling Semple that he had 
heard of Law's escape, as he passed through Girvan, as the 
dragoons were early at the howff of Sandy Dods searching for 
the poacher ; but it seemed to have been a bootless errand, as 
they quickly returned to Ballochtoul, " It seems," continued 
Drumfern, " that nothing can be done, owing to the indis- 
position of Captain Seton, until Colonel Dalziel arrives frae 
Ayr; and I heard 'a trooper had been despatched for him." 

" Tm certain they'll no find Law to-day," said Semple, with 
a meaning look; " he's ower weel hoosed." 

" Miss Foster's likin' to gae clean gyte," observed Miss 
Morton, breaking silence. 

"About Daltippin?" queried Semple. 

" Na, na. Aboot Law's laddie," answered Miss Morton. 
" I'm sure I'm glad to be oot o' her hearing, for she has dune 
naething a' morning but sigh and talk aboot him. Indeed, I'm 
unco anxious mysel aboot the bairn." 

" Then mak' yersel quite easy on that head, for I can assure 
ye he's safely lodged alang wi' his faither," said Semple smiling. 

" I'm afraid, John, ye'll get yersel into trouble," said Miss 
Morton, looking anxiously about her for fear her words might 
be overheard by anyone. " If it was kent it was you that 
struck Captain Seton, and rescued me, my certes, they wad 
shoot ye before yer ain door before sunset." 

" Whisht, Annie, whisht, and dinna allude to sic a thing here,'* 

N 
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ejaculated the old man, in a low voice. " I hae seen sae mony 
acts o' cruelty perpetrated in my day, sae muckle deceit an' 
hypocrisy, that it's scarcely safe to think, let alane speak." 

Suddenly, however, they ceased speaking, and cast their eyes 
on a young man who at this moment entered the churchyard, 
and sauntered carelessly through the various groups, without 
deigning to speak to anyone, although many looked anxiously 
after him. He might be thirty years of age, of tall stature, 
and commanding mein. On his upper lip he wore a short 
military moustache ; this, combined with a slouched hat and a 
short cloak, made him an object of suspicion to the peasantry 
assembled. 

" Father," enquired Miss Morton, in a low voice, " dae ye 
ken that stranger that is standing alone by the entrance to the 
kirk?" 

"Brawly; that's the young Laird o' Moorstone," answered 
Drumfern; "and a stauncher freen o' the Covenant than his 
faither was, never stood in the parish ; but, puir chiel, I maun 
gang ower an' speak to him, for the folk are looking at him as 
if he was a bogle." 

As Drumfern said this, he made his way slowly among the 
tombstones until he stood before Moorstone, who no 'sooner 
perceived the old Laird than he advanced and shook him 
warmly by the hand. 

The uneasy feeling which pervaded the various groups was 
dissipated in a moment; for it was well known that the Laird 
of Drumfern would scorn to fraternize with an enemy to the 
Covenant. After conversing with the young man for a short 
time, Drumfern led him to where Mr. Semple and his daughter 
were resting. As Moorstone approached. Miss Morton's heart 
beat quickly, for never had she seen — in her opinion— as noble 
a looking man. Semple had seen, with anything but pleasure, 
the blush which overspread Miss Morton's face when her father 
introduced the young laird; but with the tact acquired by 
mixing largely with society, Moorstone seemed not to notice 
her confusion, but addressed, himself, more particularly, to 
Semple, which enabled the maiden to regain her composure. 
Indeed he felt somewhat embarrassed himself, for never, in all 
his travels, had he encountered a lady with a fairer face or 
more faultless form than that possessed by Annie Morton. 
When introduced to her, the words of Boyd instantly rushed 
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across his memory, although at the time they were uttered he 
regarded them as youthful badinage. Now, however, he felt 
how inadequate were words to describe her peerless beauty. 
But at that moment the Rev. Mr. Crawford was seen approach- 
ing, and old and young entered the kirk, to listen to the words 
of consolation which flowed from the lips of their venerable 
pastor. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE KIRK HOWFF AT OLD DAILLY. 

Nellie Wason's inn was anything but a pretentious build- 
ing, being one of six or seven low thatched houses which 
formed the clachan of Old Dailly, and consisted of a but-an- 
ben, with a large shed in the rear for the accommodation of 
horses. Unless upon sacramental occasions, the HowfF was 
amply sufficient for its customers ; but as this only occurred 
yearly, and about mid-summer, those who had come a great 
distance to the communion could, at a pinch, tether their 
horse to a tree, of which there were abundance growing on the 
banks of Glenquhaple, and let them browse at their ease. 

The hostess, Miss Wason, was a buxom dame of about 
forty summers, and was famed far and near for supplying meat 
and drink of the best quality at the lowest price, consequently 
her house was well patronized by those who attended the 
kirk. 

As soon as the services of the sanctuary were over, Moor- 
stone, Drumfem, and his daughter paid a >visit to the Kirk 
Howff, as their horses were put up there; and while partaking 
of a simple refreshment Miss Morton related to the hostess all 
the news of the district before they left for home. 

Semple, however, felt anything but joyous as he wended his 
way homewards. Somehow a presentiment possessed his mind 
that Moorstone was destined to become his rival. True, he 
had never told Annie how fervently he loved her ; but from 
the cordial manner in which she invariably received him, he 
felt certain she reciprocated his affection. Like many others 
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in love, he mistook common courtesy for a deeper passion. 
Perhaps, had a man such as Moorstone never crossed her 
path, Miss Morton would have accepted his suit, and spent 
her life in comparative happiness, but no sooner did she see 
the handsome cavalier than she felt she had never loved the 
homely farmer. 

In a short time Semple reached home, and found Law 
anxiously awaiting his arrival, to whom he abruptly related 
what the reader already knows. 

" Something must be desperately wrong at Ballochtoul," 
observed Law, " else some of the troopers would have been 
seen hovering around the kirk." 

'* There are two powerful reasons for their absence," replied 
Semple. " In the first place, Captain Seton is unable to 
command his troop; and, indeed, he had nae authority for being 
there — ye ken Mr. Crawford's ane o* the Indulged Ministers." 

"I ken a' that," answered Law; "but dae ye think it's 
likely they'll leave the locality without leaving their mark 
behind them? Na, na; believe me. Captain Seton will be 
revenged on some o' us the first opportunity." 

" Maybe," said Semple quietly, for he felt so annoyed at the 
thought of Moorstone being at that moment in company with 
his adored Annie, that kirk and state were giving him little 
trouble. 

Law, perceiving that Semple was somehow out of sorts, 
allowed the subject to drop; and as Mr. M*Clorgan, a neigh- 
bouring farmer, came in, Law retired to commune with himself 
as to the best means to be adopted of avoiding the party who 
might be sent in quest of him, and at last he resolved to make 
the Kirk Howff his hiding place. 

He had various reasons for coming to this conclusion. If 
pursued, its contiguity to Glenquhaple would enable him to 
make his exit by the back-door into one of the most inacces- 
sible mountain glens in the West of Scotland. Again, if he 
found Geordie troublesome, he was possessed of money 
sufficient to pay his " keep," and, if closely besieged in his 
mountain fastness, he could trust to the bo/s acuteness 
to act as a spy upon the movements of the enemy and supply 
his daily wants. Accordingly, in the early part of the week 
he bade Semple good-bye, and wended his way in the direction 
of the clachan. 
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From Miss Wason he received a cordial reception. Indeed, 
he was always a favourite with the blooming hostess, as he 
often called her, when on his nocturnal visits to the game pre- 
serves of Killochan and Bargany; but, since the death of Mrs. 
Law, her attentions were more marked than formerly — there- 
fore she was truly delighted to see him and Geordie seated 
comfortably by the ingle. 

Of his imprisonment and escape she had heard full particulars 
from the kirk-folk on Sunday, and, in common with all who 
knew Law, she held him to be innocent — indeed, incapable — 
of committing such a crime; therefore, her invectives against 
Daltippin were deep and bitter. 

*' They hae the fause loon safe noo in the Castle of Balloch- 
toul, and I hope they'll hang him," exclaimed Miss Wason 
warmly, when she was somewhat startled by some one saying 
quietly at her back, " They'll dae naething o' the kind." 

Springing to her feet with a scream. Miss Wason turned 
round, and in the doonvay stood Miss Foster gazing intently 
upon Geordie. 

"Yer welcome. Miss Foster; but what in the name o' 
Gudeness has brocht ye sae far afield to-night?" exclaimed 
Miss Wason, as she gazed with astonishment on her strange 
visitor. 

" Naething vera particular," answered Miss Foster; " but as 
I was coming down the hillside frae Dmmfern, I saw Daltippin 
approaching, and, as I knew he had nae extra liking for me, I 
slipped behind a clump o' hazels until he passed, but not till 
I heard him tell one of the dragoons, who was in his company, 
that he was sure that it was Semple who struck Captain Seton 
ower the head; and as the Laird of Dnimfem was bad at 
telling a lee, I thocht I wad endeavour to put the saddle on 
the richt horse." 

" And hoo did ye manage that. Miss Foster ? " cjiieried the 
landlady of the Howff. 

"By gaun to Ballochtoul and telling the Laird the truth 
aboot the shootin' affair." 

"And wha shot the Laird, Miss Foster?'' asked the hostess 
in an anxious tone. 

" Daltippin ! I heard him confess it, wi' roy aim ears." 

Miss Foster's narrative was here interrupjted by the sound of 
a horse approaching at a rapid pace, and halting at the door of 
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the inn ; and the next moment the young Laird of Moorstone 
stood before the astonished group. 

"Is Mr. Semple here?" he asked abruptly, as soon as he 
entered; and being answered in the negative, he said, " I must 
not lose a moment, for a party of dragoons are on their way to 
Brackenie Brae to capture him, headed by Daltippin. Indeed, 
had I not got an intimation of their intentions from Mr. Boyd, 
I could not have warned him of his danger." 

Without giving any further explanation, he remounted his 
horse and rode off at a furious pace to Brackenie Brae. 

To explain the reason of these hurried proceedings, it is 
necessary to convey the reader to Ballochtoul. As soon as it 
was discovered that Law had made his escape. Captain Seton 
had so far recovered that he was enabled to visit Daltippin in 
his cell, and from him he learned, of course, that Semple was 
the would-be assassin of one of His Gracious Majesty's officers, 
and that if he would set him at liberty he would lead him to 
the recusant's nest. 

Seton, without a high sense of honour, and burning with a 
desire to revenge what he not only considered an insult but an 
attempt upon his life, listened with pleasure to Daltippin's 
suggestion ; and as Dalziel had not arrived from Ayr, and Boyd 
was still suffering from his wound, he took the matter into his 
own hands, and set Daltippin at liberty, but not without 
informing Boyd of his intentions. Boyd, weak and ailing, 
could only remonstrate; and as Daltippin suggested that 
Semple might still be lurking about Drumfern, he was per- 
mitted to pay the Laird a neighbourly visit, and in this manner 
Miss Foster learned that he was at liberty. 

Moorstone, who had been wandering with Miss Morton 
along the base of the Binehill, had seen Daltippin, to his 
astonishment, on his way to Drumfern, and returned to 
Ballochtoul to ascertain the reason of the Laird being at large; 
hence he learned from Boyd the plot to destroy Semple. 

Unconscious of any immediate danger, Semple was busily 
employed mending a broken pane in the window, when the 
clatter of a horse's feet advancing at a furious pace aroused 
his attention, and looking up; to his astonishment he saw 
Moorstone dismounting at his door. 

Mentally wondering what this unexpected visit might mean, 
and fearing that some misfortune might have overtaken his 
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friends at Drumfern, Semple hastily abandoned his work, and 
hurried to meet the Laird of Moorstone. 

" Mr. Semple/' exclaimed the Laird, without giving the 
farmer time to ask a single question, " for Godsake get your 
aged mother removed to a place of safety as quickly as pos- 
sible, and fly for your own life, for in less than an hour a party 
of dragoons will be here, headed by Daltippin; and if you are 
captured, that means death to you." 

Semple mentally took in the situation at a glance, and in a 
moment all was confusion and bustle at Brackenie Brae. The 
hard-earned savings of generations were easily collected; a few 
articles of wearing apparel hastily gathered together ; his mother 
safely placed on a quiet pony; and in this manner they de- 
parted, by a circuitous route, for the Howff of Miss Wason. 

In the meantime Daltippin, spurred on by the hell-hounds, 
hate and jealousy, headed, or rather led, the band of licentious 
soldiery to the farm of Brackenie Brae; and having arrived a 
little in advance of the dragoons, he peered into the byre, and 
chuckled with delight when he saw the kye standing quietly 
chewing their cud. "I hae him at last," soliloquised the 
villain, when he saw the. cattle snugly housed, "and the cursed 
canting hypocrite shall not escape. I'll learn him how to avoid 
Drumfern, and eschew the company o' Annie Morton. I will, 

by ." Here his private conversation with himself was cut 

short by the appearance of Captain Seton, who demanded to 
be shown where to find Semple. " Tell yer men to surround 
the hoose, and FU find oot yer man; and when ye hae him, 
dinna let him slip through yer fingers." 

" Depend upon that, honest Daltippin," answered the 
Captain, sneeringly, as he disposed his men to guard the 
various outlets from the house. Their precautions, however, 
were in vain, for, as the reader is aware, the bird had flown ; 
so, after setting fire to the house, and venting a few impreca- 
tions upon Semple, they were obliged to return to Ballochtoul, 
sadly disappointed. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DEATH OF TWO COVENANTERS. 

One of the most egregious mistakes into which the reading 
public are liable to fall, is that none but men of the strictest 
morality were attached to the Covenanting cause. Generally 
the party known as Covenanters were men of a strong, sound 
religious feeling, but there were exceptions to this nile. 
When it is borne in mind that it was an age of recklessness 
and persecution, it is natural to suppose that many were driven 
to desperation and violence who did not care a fig for the 
Covenant, but who nevertheless allied themselves with the 
cause, and who were willing to risk their life for a friend. Such 
was Law and a few others in the parish of Dailly, and to the 
reckless daring of such the Covenanters were indebted for 
much of the success which attended their exploits. 

It was Saturday evening, two weeks after the burning of 
Semple's homestead, a few choice spirits were assembled in 
Miss Wason's howff at Dailly. Dalziel was supposed to be 
absent on one of his murdering expeditions, and for a few 
Sabbaths past the hillmen were permitted to meet in peace, and 
worship God according to the dictates of their conscience. 
Of course, at all these meetings Semple was present, and 
although it was perfectly well known that Moorstone was about 
to wed Annie Morton, yet the ruined laird and houseless 
farmer met in the greatest friendship. Indeed, Semple looked 
upon Moorstone as his preserver, and as .such he considered he 
was bound to give him place. 

Meantime Daltippin was not idle, but in the interval had 
been busy concocting diabolical plans for the destruction of 
Semple, Law, and Moorstone; and at last the news came that 
Dalziel had arrived at Ballochtoul. Putting on his blandest 
smile and best coat, he hurried to the castle, and craved an 
audience of Dalziel on business of importance. The interview 
was readily granted, and in a few minutes Daltippin informed 
him of the weekly meetings of the recusants at Old Dailly— of 
the part Semple had acted with regard to Seton — wisely sup- 
pressing the name of Drumfern, for reasons which will shortly 
appear. 
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" Lead me to the haunt of those disloyal fanatics," exclaimed 
Dalziel impetuously. "Shew me this Semple, and I will reward 
you handsomely." 

" But he may be in" company with M^Clorgan; and to tell ye 
the truth, sir, I hae nae quarrel with him." 

"We'll shoot them both, friend, and then we'll be sure to 
make no mistake." 

"Please yersel, sir," said Daltippin, resignedly — "please 
yersel. Your will's my pleasure. I'll lead ye to the spot, but 
if ye wad tak' a friends advice, I wad advise ye to hae a few 
brave men hidden amang the trees on the Braes o' Glen- 
quhaple a wee before they congregate for the hearing o' the 
Word ; for, my certes, if they come to learn ye're in the vicinity 
they'll disappear like moles." 

" I'll attend to all you have said, Laird. Be here by eight 
o'clock, and I'll accompany you to Dailly." 

Daltippin bowed low, and withdrew; but had he seen with 
what contempt Dalziel gazed upon his retreating form, he would 
have hesitated to triist himself in his company. 

Claverhouse was considered bad, but Dalziel was looked 
upon as the impersonation of all that was evil. 

Until a late hour. Law and his boon companions sat enjoying 
themselves in Miss Wason's parlour, although, be it understood, 
that Semple joined in none of their orgies. His was a religion 
not of creed or sect, but of the heart. Not that he considered 
it sinful to take a dram — in those days it was fashionable — but 
he strongly objected to the coarse jest which often accompanied 
it ; therefore he retired to rest at an early hour to prepare for 
the service of the sanctuary. 

Calm and beautiful the morning broke over the peaceful vale 
of the Girvan. So quiet and clear was the atmosphere that^the 
crows could be distinctly heard cawing around the hoary 
Castle of Killochan. Under these auspicious circumstances, 
the people began to assemble early, and as no news of Dalziel 
had reached the district, neighbour congratulated neighbour 
upon the glorious opportunity of having a peaceful day of 
refreshing from the Lord. 

Annie Morton and Moorstone arrived in the company of her 
aged father — the Laird of Drumfem ; and many and friendly 
were the greetings they received, for it was understood that 
to-morrow was to be their bridal day. Did Semple stand 
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apart ? Not he. He was amongst the first to oifer his con- 
gratulations, but as he did so his voice nearly failed him, and 
what he called a midge having got into his eye, he had occasion 
to apply his pocket handkerchief repeatedly. 

Meantime, whilst inside the humble kirk the song of praise 
was ascending to heaven, Daltippin and Dalziel lay amongst a 
clump of hazels on the banks of Glenquhaple, occupying a 
position which commanded the east door of the church, whilst 
Law and Geordie were watching their movements. 

"There he^s at last," exclaimed Daltippin in an undertone, 
"that ane wi* the blue coat and yellow breeks; but M'Clorgan 
and him's cleekit thegither." 

In a moment the word was given, " Fire," and Semple and 
M*Clorgan fell lifeless on the graves of their ancestors. 

" Who is he ? " hastily enquired Dalziel at Daltippin, as he 
pointed to the Laird of Moorstone. 

" That's the maist dangerous malcontent in Carrick," whis- 
pered Daltippin, who could not resist the impulse to see him 
stretched beside Semple. 

" Then Til finish his rant for ever," said Dalziel, as he raised 
his pistol and took aim at Moorstone, but before he could 
draw the trigger a bullet struck him on the arm, and the report 
of a gun resounded through the glen from the opposite bank. 

In a moment all was confusion, and concealment being now 
unnecessary, the troopers rushed en masse across the mountain 
stream, but of course Law and Geordie had retired in safety to 
a retreat well known to themselves, but inaccessible to and 
unknown to strangers. Every bush and brake were searched in 
vain, and at last they returned to their wounded commander, 
weary and dispirited, who greeted their want of success with 
imprecations. 

The congregation had by this time dispersed, and the blood- 
hounds of a lawless king had to remount their steeds and return 
to Ballochtoul. 

Law and a few of his companions returned at night and 
consigned the bodies of Semple and M'Clorgan to their last 
resting-place in Old Dailly, over which a monument is now 
raised to commemorate the murder of two inoffensive men. 

Daltippin's work of revenge was but half accomplished; 
therefore, at an early hour on Monday morning he again 
visited Ballochtoul, and informed Captain Seton, as he could 
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not see Dalziel, that Moorstone was to be wed to Annie 
Morton that night, and that they would have a splendid oppor- 
tunity of capturing one of the leaders of the Covenant — 
Moorstone. Here was another chance of revenge not to be 
overlooked. Accordingly, in the evening, a party of dragoons 
were detailed to guard Drumfern, under the guidance of Dal- 
tippin, but before the party arrived at their various posts, the 
nuptial knot had been tied, and the party were enjoying a glass 
of wine when Law, who had been hovering around the Binehill 
all day, entered suddenly, and told the bride and bridegroom 
to follow him instantly, as Daltippin was leading a party up the 
glen. Moorstone and Annie followed him implicitly, and as 
drfrkness and mist were descending on the hills, they would 
have escaped unnoticed but for Daltippin, who was considerably 
in advance of the party of dragoons. The moment his eye fell 
on the fugitives he cried for the troopers to come this way, but 
Law, perceiving that all was lost unless he could silence the 
villain, wheeled round, and taking deliberate aim, shot him 
down. Swiftly leading Moorstone and his bride along the 
precipitous hill, he at last reached a spot known from time 
immemorial as the Bride's Bed, and as there was abundance of 
withered grass in the place, he left them to enjoy themselves as 
best they could, and cautiously returned to where Daltippin 
had fallen. 

Judge of his astonishment when he arrived at the spot and 
found Daltippin's head resting on Miss Foster's breast, with 
Geordie silently looking on, 

" This is yer deeing faither, Geordie,'' exclaimed Miss Foster, 
in broken accents, " but indeed we were baith to blame. To 
hide oor shame we rowed ye up in a blanket an' laid ye at 
Law's door on a cauld winter morning; but oor sin has found 
us oot. Ask him, Law, if this is his ain bairn." 

Without waiting for Law to speak, Daltippin exclaimed 
faintly, "He is my son !" and the next moment he expired in 
his housekeeper's arms, who became a loving mother to 
Geordie, but remained unwed. 

Our tale is ended. Dalziel was so thoroughly disgusted with 
Carrick that he immediately retired from the district ; but, in 
passing through Girvan, Captain Seton again called on the 
worthy publican, and, instead of paying him, his troopers nearly 
ate him oot o' hoose and ha'. 
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THE LAST LAIRD OF DALTIPPIN. 



In due time, Miss Wason became Mrs. Law, and their 
descendants carried on the trade of dram-selling in the same 
locality for many years. 

With the money left by Drumfem, Moorstone and his bride 
went abroad, but often in after years they adverted to their first 
night of married life in the Bride's Bed. 
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